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PIONEERING IN KLONDIKE. 


BY ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 


THE START. 


THE goldfields of the Klon- 
dike are now well known, yet 
it is little more than a year 
since the first news of these 
Arctic discoveries was being 
circulated through the press. 
In this country we are slow to 
give credence to extraordinary 
rumours, and rightly is it so; 
but in America the most im- 
probable tales gain an easy 
hearing, and the newspapers 
were dedicated almost entirely 
to the booming of the northern 


goldfields; which were then 
believed to be in American 
territory. The ‘New York 


World’ and other papers of 
standing devoted whole pages 
to the subject, while on the 
west coast the newspapers of 
Seattle, the outfitting port 
for Alaskan miners, advised 
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all and sundry, old and young, 
to proceed to the frozen 
Eldorado without delay. I 
had gone to Montana for the 
purpose of experimenting with 
the refractory ores of that dis- 
trict, but, like many others, was 
seized by an irresistible impulse 
to prospect the much-talked-of 
country, and soon found myself, 
with two companions, sailing 
for Dyea on one of the coasting 
steamers that had been hastily 
requisitioned for the Klondike 
traffic. My companions were 
both Scotch: the one, familiarly 
called Mac, was a middle-aged 
man of much travelling experi- 
ence, great muscular strength, 
and dogged determination ; the 
other, named Stewart, was a 
very different type of person, 
not over thirty, tall, lithe, and 
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strong as a horse. I could 
hardly have chosen two men 
more eminently suitable for the 
country. Their strength and 
courage stood the party in good 
stead on many occasions during 
our hazardous campaign. Be- 
fore leaving Seattle we acquired 
an addition to our party in the 
shape of a large black mastiff, 
with enormous mouth and big 
intelligent eyes. I purchased 
him from an old Hudson Bay 
trapper who had recently come 
out of the country, and as Dave 
—that was his name—had been 
accustomed to sleigh-work all 
his life, I considered that he 
would be very useful to us, and 
I was not mistaken. 

After being buffeted about 
by wind and weather for the 
best part of a fortnight in 
the steamer Rosalie, a trans- 
formed sailing vessel fitted with 
miniature engines, that suc- 
ceeded in keeping afloat mainly 
by the mercy of Providence, we 
arrived at the Indian village of 
Dyea, which is at the extreme 
end of the Lynn Canal, and a 
thousand miles from civilisa- 
tion. The water is very shallow 
in the vicinity of Dyea, and as 
our boat could not get within 
four miles of the village, all 
goods and passengers were 
transferred into a flat-bottomed 
scow, which was then towed 
slowly landwards by a tiny 
shallow-draught tug. The scow 
grounded fully half a mile from 
shore, and we were informed 
that we should have to wait 
for six hours before the tide 
would leave us on even com- 
paratively dry land. This idea 
did not please in the least, so 
we donned our long gum-boots 
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and dropped over the side of 
our stationary craft, and, after 
much careful manceuvring, suc- 
ceeded in reaching the barren 
shore of the Indian encamp- 
ment—the first outpost on the 
mountain trail. 

Dyea, or Ty-a as the Indians 
pronounce it, was then a very 
small village, consisting of a 
few Indian dwellings, some log- 
huts inhabited by teamsters, 
and one store. It was well 
sheltered by fine forests of pine- 
trees, but since then it has 
grown to be a small town, and 
all the timber has been used 
for logging purposes, with the 
result that Dyea now stands 
bleak and bare, exposed to the 
full fury of the fearful winds 
that periodically blow up the 
Chilcoot valley. We arrived at 
this Klondike outpost towards 
the beginning of autumn, and 
immediately started to make 
investigations regarding the 
method of getting our outfit 
over the pass. I was surprised 
to find that even at that early 
season the winter had prac- 
tically commenced, and all the 
prospective Klondikers had 
given up the idea of proceeding 
onward until the following 
spring. Evidently the danger 
to be feared was not altogether 
the crossing of the Chilcoot, but 
the risk of being frozen in on 
the main river when, perhaps, 
midway between Dawson City 
and the coast. I announced 
my intention of going forward, 
nevertheless, and chancing the 
dangers; but locomotion was 
no easy matter, as we had 
a heavy load of provisions to 
take along with us. We at 
last got a teamster to take our 
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goods by waggon to Finnigan’s 
Camp, a point on the Dyea 
river four miles from the vil- 
lage; and having paid him 
(dearly enough) for the service, 
we saw ourselves next day at 
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our new camping-ground with 
our stores, well pleased at hav- 
ing got even that short dis- 
tance on the way, but in blissful 
ignorance as to how our next 
stage was to be accomplished. 


FINNIGAN’S POINT. 


Finnigan’s Point is an excel- 
lent camping-ground—in fact, 
the best on the trail, as the soil 
is dry, and covered with a thick 
grass, while clumps of large 
trees form an effective shelter 
from the wind. We passed a 
day here deliberating as to how 
our next move was to be made; 
but the following morning we 
had the good fortune to meet a 
teamster with seven pack-horses 
on the way to Dyea from Sheep 
Camp, and after much consid- 
eration he offered to “ pack our 
outfit” to Sheep Camp at 7 
cents per lb., and to this ar- 
rangement we had to give in. 

The summit of the Chilcoot 
is twenty miles distant from 
the coast, the rise beginning at 
Finnigan’s Point and continu- 
ing gradually for three miles 
until the mouth of the cajion is 
reached ; but then comes half- 
a-dozen miles of stiff ascent 
between that and Sheep Camp. 
Unfortunately for us the snow 
had begun to fall, and thus our 
progress was attended with 
great danger, especially on the 
precipitous parts of the route. 
Each horse’s pack consisted of 
250 lb. and, considering the 
nature of the trail, it appeared 
to be far too much. The trail 
roughly follows the valley of 
the Dyea river; but at the 
mouth of the cafion, which 


stretches to a point near Sheep 
Camp, the real difficulties of 
the way began. The river 
could no longer be followed, 
and the horses had to strike a 
trail over the face of a precipi- 
tous mountain that flanks the 
valley. At this stage the dan- 
gerous nature of the journey 
was but too evident: one false 
step meant being dashed to 
pieces on the jagged rocks 
a hundred, sometimes even a 
thousand, feet beneath. Many 
horses had met their fate here : 
at one point I counted over 
fifty carcasses lying on the 
cruel rocks, where they had 
fallen some weeks before. 

We got safely over, however, 
although it did appear to me 
miraculous that we succeeded in 
doing so without mishap. From 
time to time one of the horses 
would slip and recover itself by 
a supreme effort. We dared not 
lead them, but had to leave the 
sagacious animals to pick their 
own way; and this they did 
very carefully, sometimes paus- . 
ing with one foot uplifted, or 
vainly pawing the slippery 
rocks to obtain a secure foot- 
ing. The river flowed so deep 
between the cavernous rocks 
that it was for the most part 
invisible. 

As we neared Sheep Camp 
the timber became more and 
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more sparsely scattered, and 
when we arrived at that pic- 
turesque mountain shelter, no- 
thing but small scraggy brush- 
wood could be seen: we were 
clearly at the timber limit. 
Fortunately we had taken 
our tent-poles, and having paid 
the owner of the horse-team for 
his, or rather his horses’ services, 
we were not long in rigging 
up our canvas home; and soon 
after Stewart, who attended to 
the culinary arrangements, an- 
nounced that supper was ready. 
Sheep Camp is the last 
camping-ground on the coast 
side of the summit: beyond it 
no timber is to be found until 
the Chilcoot is crossed and many 
miles traversed on the other 
side. At the time of which I 
write the settlement consisted 
of about two dozen log-houses 
and one store, its population 
totalling not more than forty, 
all of whom were packers who, 
at exorbitant rates, contracted 
to carry loads over the summit. 
At this point the valley has 
narrowed considerably, and on 
each side the rugged and barren 
rocks rise almost perpendicu- 
larly. Right overhead hangs 
a huge glacier that for ever 
threatens destruction; and, 
when the storms blow, huge 
masses of it become detached 
and are hurled down into the 
midst of the camp, invariably 
causing great damage and loss 
of life. The ever-changing popu- 
lation do not seem to reali 
their danger until they are 
startled by the roar of the 
avalanche, and then it is too 
late. As I looked at the scene 
on the evening of our arrival, I 
had to acknowledge that it was 





the most weirdly picturesque I 
had ever beheld. The enormous 
glacier glittered splendidly in 
the setting sun, and its reflected 
light somewhat relieved the in- 
tensity of the gloom beneath, 
while the great cleft mountains, 
rising to stately height, gave an 
impressive grandeur to the spec- 
tacle that awed one into a sense 
of insignificance. 

I lost no time in visiting the 
“ Packers’ Rest” to make ar- 
rangements for our further pro- 
gress. This was a huge wooden 
structure built by the packers 
themselves as a sort of club in 
which to pass their spare even- 
ings, and they did not seem at 
all pleased when, late in the 
evening, I intruded on their 
privacy. “It is suicide to 
attempt the crossing of the 
pass now,” said one weather- 
beaten veteran; “no one has 
dared it since the snowfall.” 
“Better wait here till spring,” 
advised a young man, with a 
strong nasal accent. “ You 
won't get packers to take your 
stuff over,” decisively spoke an- 
other, with an air of wisdom. 
“T’m your man for 15 cents per 
Ib.,” announced a quiet-looking 
and powerfully-built Canadian 
in the back of the room.” “If 
he goes, I'll go too,” shouted 
some one ; “and me,” “and me,” 
cried several from the region of 
the gambling-tables. In the end 
I managed to engage seventeen 
men at 15 cents per lb. The 
Canadian was evidently the 
leader, as they all showed their 
willingness to go after he had 
spoken. ‘“ Boys,” I said, “we 
will start early, so as to allow 
plenty of time to get over this 
little mountain of yours before 
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darkness falls.” This was at 
once agreed to, so I left them 
and hurried back to our own 


THE ASCENT OF 


Our tent was struck before 
daybreak on the following 
morning, and all our goods lay 
seattered in 50-lb. sacks on the 
top of the snow. Leaving my 
companions to arrange matters 
and choose their respective 
loads, I went off to gather my 
pack team. I had some diffi- 
culty in rousing them: they 
were not at all anxious for the 
job, and if it had not been for 
the promise given the night 
before by their leader, I believe 
I should not have got one of 
them, even at their own extra- 
vagant price. They, however, 


got ready and came, sullenly- 


enough, to our camping-ground 
to get their burdens. Most of 
them drew aside two fifties and 
at once proceeded to fix them 
into their pack-straps. One got 
our three sleighs as his load, 
while another contented him 
self with the stove and blankets, 
Before their arrival on the 
scene Mac had packed for him- 
self the tent and two fifties. 
“A’m no gaun to be beat by 
ony man,” he grunted, as he 
adjusted his pack-straps to his 
satisfaction; and Stewart, not 
wishing to be excelled, surrepti- 
tiously undid his pack, which 
had contained the orthodox 
weight, and inserted another 
sack. “If he can dae it, a’ can 
dae it,” he remarked firmly; and 
no remonstrance of mine had 
any effect. Even Dave was 
requisitioned, and had all the 
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camp, where Mac and Stewart 
were anxiously awaiting the re- 
sult of my inquiries. 


THE CHILCOOT, 


cooking utensils strapped to his 
broad shoulders. As for my- 
self, I carried my snow-shoes, 
three rifles, and all the ammuni- 
tion,—the latter no trifle,—yet 
altogether my load was the 
lightest, and allowed me more 
freedom of movement than was 
possible to the others, At eight 
o'clock we started: the chief 
packer went first; I followed 
with Dave at my heels, strug- 
gling nobly with his load ; then 
came Mac and Stewart, while 
the main body straggled errati- 
cally behind. If the route to 
Sheep Camp was bad, the con- 
tinuation to the base of the 
summit was a hundred times 
worse. The mountains gradu- 
ally closing in on each side, we 
were forced to keep in the river- 
bed, and move upwards over its 
almost dry rocky channel as 
best we could. The acclivity 
was now exceedingly steep and 
seemed to lead right into the 
clouds; and as we _ slowly 
climbed, stopping every few 
hundred yards to rest, I won- 
dered if the “Summit” could 
be much more difficult. Great 
glaciers hung all around, and . 
their enormous masses of blue 
ice stretched half-way down the 
mountains. No trace of vegeta- 
tion was visible: truly it was 
a scene of the most extreme 
desolation. After three hours 
of very hard work we reached 
the scales, as the base of the 
“Summit ” is called. The last 
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climb was over the summit of 
the joining ridge of the “Great 
Barrier Ranges” that unite at 
this point, and from which many 
lesser spurs radiate. 

For nearly 1000 feet the 
frowning barrier rose at an 
angle of almost 90°. No place 
for foothold could be seen, and 
the snow had covered any mark- 
ings that might have been there 
previously. The snow was fall- 
ing in large soft flakes as we 
sat down to rest before making 
the final effort, and the sound 
of the wind whistling fiercely 
above came to our ears as & 
soft sighing moan of varying 
cadence. A few minutes passed 
in contemplation, and we started 
to the seemingly impossible task 
before us. The chief packer 
went first to pick out the snow- 
covered trail, but this he found 
to be impossible, owing to the 
depth of snow on the ledges. 
Several unsuccessful attempts 
were made, and my pack team 
began to show evident signs of 
mutiny: some were even pre- 
pared to return to Sheep Camp. 
Just then Dave scrambled past 
us, his pots and pans rattling 
furiously as he leapt upwards, 
and in a short time he was well 
above us, slowly yet surely get- 
ting nearer to the top. 

“Hurrah! the dog’s found 
it,” shouted the chief packer, 
who had been anxiously watch- 
ing Dave’s progress. “Come 
on, boys, before his trail is cov- 
ered;”’ and he was soon leading 
the way after Dave, I follow- 
ing in his tracks. “Good old 
Dave!” came from Stewart 
below in laboured accents. 
* A’ll never kick him again,” 
solemnly spoke Mac. But the 


rest of the packers did not seem 
at all pleased, and gave vent 
to their dissatisfaction at every 
step. With hands and feet 
clutching at the snow-covered 
rocks, and straining every 
nerve to keep from falling 
backwards, we struggled up 
the face of the awful moun- 
tain. At times we had to de- 
pend on strength of arm alone 
to drag ourselves over the jut- 
ting crags that stood out above 
us at intervals; and occasion- 
ally, when no foothold or chance 
crevice offered itself, progress 
could only be made by lying 
flat against the snow and 
writhing upwards until some 
welcome projection appeared to 
aid us. We seemed to make 
scarcely any progress, and 
when an hour had passed we 
were not more than half-way 
to the top; but so steep had 
been the ascent that a stone 
could be dropped to the point 
from which we started. <A 
little more than half-way up 
the mountain we came to a 
small cave, and out of a fissure 
in its rocky floor gurgled a 
stream of crystal water. Here 
we rested for a few minutes 
and then started again to our 
difficult task. It was getting 
late in the afternoon, and I 
was much afraid that darkness 
would be on us before we 
reached our destination. This 
way, then that way, in every 
conceivable manner, we twisted 
and zigzagged. Now we came 
to a narrow snow-covered ledge 
only a few inches in width, over 
which we moved carefully, not 
daring to look down: again a 
small glacier presented its slip- 
pery surface, and to it would 
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succeed the usual stiff climb 
over snow-covered rocks. I 
have already noted the absence 
of vegetation, but above the 
scales a very curious - looking 
plant finds root in the crevices, 
and twists and twines its long 
creeping roots and stems over 
the rocks, and one is sometimes 
tempted to grasp it as a means 
of aid to progression ; but what 
an irony of nature this seems 
to be, for the innocent-looking 
plant stings like an adder, and 
the hands are rendered useless 
by its poison for days after 
touching it. Although aware 
of its dangerous properties, I 
could scarcely refrain from 
making use of it occasionally. 
As we neared the top the 
whistle of the wind increased 
in shrillness and the air grew 
keener, and two hours after 
leaving the scales, amid blind- 
ing showers of snow, we ar- 
rived at the height of the no- 
torious Chilcoot Pass. We 
floundered on through the 
snow, first into a small hol- 
low, then over another sharp 
ascent, now called the second 
summit, and at last we looked 
down on the other side. Our 
pack team gave a yell of de- 
light which I echoed heartily, 
and Mac and Stewart betrayed 
the depth of their emotion by 
muttered ejaculations of extra- 
ordinary fervour. The descent 
on this side was fairly steep, 
but without rocks, and an even 
depth of snow spread down- 
wards into the mists below. 
The packers undid their loads 
and let them roll, while they 
themselves lay down on the 
snow and rolled after. My load 
of rifles, &c., prevented me 
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joining in this exercise, so I 
had to be content with the 
more commonplace method of 
walking down on my snow- 
shoes, 

We must have descended 
about 500 feet before reaching 
what in the dusk appeared to 
be a level table-land. It was 
almost dark when we got down, 
and my pack team departed 
hurriedly to get back over the 
summit before nightfall, and 
we three were left alone in an 
awful solitude. Our first dis- 
covery was that there was no 
timber, consequently we could 
have no fire. Then I anathe- 
matised myself for not bringing 
the tent-poles ; but we could not 
better ourselves, so we dined 
on pilot biscuits, and afterwards 
proceeded to dig a hole in the 
snow wherein to pass the night. 
We could do nothing in the 
darkness, and, as we were be- 
ginning to suffer much from 
the cold, we rolled ourselves up 
in our blankets, lay down in 
our snowy excavation, and tried 
tosleep. We shivered all night. 
My companions each wished to 
appropriate Dave as a pillow; 
but Dave objected to being a 
pillow for either of them, and 
sprang out of the snow shelter, 
sending a small avalanche down 
on our faces. Mac was much 
annoyed: “A’ll hae that dug’s 
life,” he growled. Dave, how- 
ever, found it too cold outside, 
and came quickly back, jumping 
down with a thud on Mac’s 
chest. After much argument 
I managed to save him from 
Mac’s just indignation, and 
Dave showed his appreciation 
by nestling his big warm body 
close to me all night. It was 
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a long dreary night, and the 
glimmering stars looked plain- 
tively down on our snowy 


encampment while we, as 
Stewart said, “did a mighty 
big freeze.” 


FROM CRATER LAKE TO LINDERMAN. 


Next morning I looked on a 
frozen lake set between two 
noble mountain-ranges that 
circled round and almost en- 
closed it. Behind me lay the 
Chilcoot Pass, with all its terrors 
and hidden dangers, while in 
the distance in front I could dis- 
tinguish the lofty mountains 
that formed the magnificent 
Yukon Valley. 

The small lake before me was 
Crater Lake, the real source of 
that vast waterway that drains 
the heart of North-West Canada 
and Alaska. I was much im- 
pressed by the natural beauty 
and rugged grandeur of the 
scene; but I was hastily re- 
called from my sublime reflec- 
tions by Stewart whispering 
gently in my ear something to 
the effect that “he couldna 
see hoo he was to cook the 
breakfast !” 

“T rather guess we'll have to 
do without any this morning, 
Stewart; the best plan is to 
have our goods divided over 
the three sleighs and get as 
quickly as we can into a lower 
latitude, where we may find 
some timber, and heaven only 
knows how far off that may 
be.” Stewart and Mac quickly 
loaded the sleighs, and without 
losing any time we started to 
make our way over the glassy 
surface of Crater Lake. Dave 
had a small sleigh to himself, 
and pulled his 200 lb. without 
difficulty. 


We very quickly got over 
the lake, which was about two 
miles long, and then we had 
some hard pulling over the 
rough ice of the small river 
that flowed from it. This 
small stream continued for 
about two miles, and took us 
through a dark narrow gorge 
that looked quite eerie in the 
dim light. Great stalactites 
and icicles hung from _ the 
rocks, making the gully look 
like the icy cavern of some 
Demon of the Mountains. 

We were making very fair 
progress, and if Mac and 
Stewart seemed to lag for a 
moment, as well they might, 
the mere mention of breakfast 
would make them _ redouble 
their efforts. We now entered 
another frozen water, called 
Long Lake. It was also about 
two miles long, but only a few 
hundred yards wide. We were 
all feeling very hungry by the 
time we had traversed it, and 
were beginning to wonder how 
much farther it would be neces- 
sary to go before reaching tim- 
ber. It must be remembered 
that the descent had _ been 
scarcely noticeable since leav- 
ing Crater Lake, and we were 
still fully 3000 feet above sea- 
level. I had heard that Lake 
Linderman was surrounded with 
fine timber, but we were still 
several miles from its shores. 
Long Lake ends in a small 
frozen river similar to that 
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which issues from Crater Lake 
but slightly larger: it is, how- 
ever, of no great length, and 
after crossing a few hundred 
yards of comparatively flat 
country, it broadens out into 
yet another lake, also a small 
one and bearing the name of 
Deep Lake. It was two hours 
since we had left our “snow 
dug-out” on the shore of 
Crater Lake, and I calculated 
that we were now within 
four miles of Lake Linder- 
man. The ice on Deep Lake 
was soft and wet, and the 
sleigh - runners stuck hard in 
the slush, causing us much 
delay: as a matter of fact, it 
took us fully half an hour to 
get over this lake, and yet it 
was but half a mile long. We 
were becoming very much ex- 
hausted, but were somewhat 
cheered to notice small scraggy 
brushwood appear above the 
snow on the hillside. Soon we 
came to fairly large timber, and 
with one accord Stewart and 
Mac unhitched themselves from 
their sleighs and rushed with 
axes at the larger trees, bent 
on their instant destruction. 
Soon a huge fire blazed up 
cheerfully, and we drew our 
sleighs close to the glowing 
logs, and making a seat of 
the sacks, we enjoyed the 
genial warmth with feelings 
of profound thankfulness. Mac 
and Stewart now busied them- 
selves in making breakfast, and 
while they were engaged in this 
pleasurable occupation Dave 
and I had a look round. I 
saw that we would have some 
difficulties to overcome before 
reaching Linderman, as_ the 
river below us again disap- 
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peared into a deep gorge and 
rushed over some great rocks. 
Its surface was now free from 
ice, and the roar of the water 
could be plainly heard even at 
our camp-fire. I saw that our 
only plan was to strike a trail 
over the side of the mountain, 
which, unfortunately, was at 
this point very precipitous. I 
afterwards found that this was 
not the chief drawback, as the 
snow lay deep on the mountain 
and was a factor to be consid- 
ered ; but, in blissful ignorance 
of the toilsome work that lay 
before us, I went back to the 
fire and smoked the pipe of 
contentment while breakfast 
was being got ready. I can 
hardly say that the cold af- 
fected us very much, even al- 
though my thermometer kept 
well below zero: so long as 
we moved about we did not 
feel uncomfortable, but if we 
were inactive for a moment a 
benumbing sensation was felt 
all over the body, particularly 
in the nose and fingers. The 
season had only commenced, 
and I confess that I looked 
forward with feelings of great 
trepidation to the time when 
our thermometer would register 
60° below zero. 

We did not trouble to pitch 
our tent at this place, as it was 
yet quite early, and we hoped 
to reach Linderman before 
nightfall. There was no sign © 
of animal life in this district, 
but the want of vegetation fully 
explained the circumstance. 

“Well, boys, I think we'll 
make another move,” I re- 
marked after breakfast: “ Lin- 
derman is only a few miles off, 
although we can’t see it from 
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here ; it lies in the hollow, and 
when we get over the side of 
this mountain we'll get there 
with a rush.” “Mebbe we will 
and mebbe we winna,” was 
Mac’s oracular response; but 
we all got into harness again 
and started to make a trail 
across the mountain-side. The 
first attempt was very unsatis- 
factory, as we all floundered up 
to the neck in the soft powdery 
snow, which evidently had fallen 
long before the lakes froze, and 
therefore had accumulated to a 
vast depth. We should have 
disappeared from sight had we 
not each had the sleigh-ropes 
round our shoulders. Our 
sleighs, I should mention, mea- 
sured 7 feet in length by 18 
inches in width, and their iron 
runners were about 2 inches in 
diameter. These sleighs when 
loaded would go over any depth 
of snow without sinking, as 
their weight was spread over 
such a large surface. 

“We'll better get out of it, 
boys, and I'll pad a trail with 
my snow-shoes,” I said ; and we 
all struggled back to our start- 
ing-point. I was very proud of 
my snow-shoes, which had been 
given to me by a Copper River 
Indian to whom I had done a 
trifling service when in his 
country: they were made of 
birch - wood interlaced with 
strips of caribou hide, and 
measured 5 feet in length by 
9 inches in breadth. There is 
no snow -shoe like the Indian 
runner, I had fully proved 
that by experience. Again we 
started, but this time my snow- 
shoes packed the snow so well 
that Mac and Stewart had no 
difficulty in following. I sped 
ahead rapidly, leaving my com- 


panions to follow as they might, 
while Dave kept floundering at 
my heels, sometimes making a 
big hole in the trail, to the great 
disgust of the rear-guard. 

In a very short time I had 
crossed the mountain-side and 
was sliding across a small 
wooded plateau that spread 
before me. I could not see the 
river, but I could hear its deep 
roar far down in a cafion to the 
right. The plateau was but 
short, terminating abruptly in 
a steep decline, and far away at 
the foot I saw the glittering 
waters of Lake Linderman nest- 
ling at the base of an enormous 
snow -capped mountain. Its 
shores looked barren and deso- 
late in the dull light of the 
wintry sun. I stood and gazed 
on the scene with feelings of 
great interest. This, then, was 
the starting-point of the boats 
bound for the golden region full 
six hundred miles to the north. 

Mac and Stewart soon ap- 
peared, labouring along with 
their sleighs, cautiously keeping 
on my trail and never once look- 
ing forward. “ Better hitch your 
rope on behind and hold them 
back, or they'll run away from 
you on this hill,” I advised. 
Both saw the force of the 
remark and acted upon it im- 
mediately, and soon we were 
travelling downwards, sleighs 
first and men behind holding 
them back and guiding them 
with long ropes. 

I felt as if my snow -shoes 
would run away with me on 
this hill, and I had to force 
them deeply into the snow at 
each shuffling step, or they 
would have carried me down in 
a manner too quick to be com- 
fortable. I think we must have 
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descended 700 feet before com- 
ing to the shores of the lake, 
and at some places the descent 
was positively dangerous. We 
arrived safely, however, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, 
having accomplished ten miles 
since morning. 

Linderman was much larger 
than the other lakes we had 
passed. I found later that it 
was about four and a half miles 
long and averaged a mile in 
breadth. The gentle slope of 
the mountains rising on each 
side was a marked contrast to 
the wild and rugged shores of 
Crater Lake. Only half of its 
length could be seen ; the other 
half wound away towards the 
right and was lost to sight. 
But the enormous watershed 





INTRODUCES A 


I was agreeably surprised 
next morning to find that I 
could purchase a boat from an 
inmate of one of the few tents 
that formed Linderman Camp. 
I was informed that it was in 
first-class condition, dory built, 
and just capable of accommo- 
dating us and our outfit. I was 
very pleased to hear this, al- 
though I wondered why it had 
not been used earlier, and was 
prepared to find some serious 
defect in it ; so I delayed asking 
the price until I had seen what 
sort of craft it was. I examined 
it carefully, it looked all right. 
We shoved it into the water, it 
floated all right. “How much 
do you want for it?” I asked. 
“ Ah, well, a month ago I could 
have got 200 dollars, but I'll 
let you have it for 150.” 
“That’s very good of you, but 
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could be traced plainly from 
the caiion mouth of the small 
stream that flowed into Linder- 
man, to the gradually widening 
and vast ranges that marked 
the Yukon’s course towards the 
north. We pitched our tent 
close to the shores of the lake 
and near to the timber, and my 
companions were soon engaged 
in clearing the snow to form a 
site for our camp, while I went 
in search of timber suitable for 
ridge-poles. Within ten min- 
utes after our arrival the tent 
was up and our stove crackling 
merrily. We drew the sleighs 
with their loads inside, and 
arranged matters as comfort- 
ably as possible, for we did not 
know how long we might have 
to remain in this locality. 


YUKON BOAT. 


suppose we say 100 dollars and 
call it square.” After some 
haggling I got it for the 100 
dollars and towed it along to 
our camp, meaning to load im- 
mediately. Neither Mac nor 
Stewart had ever seen such a 
boat, and it did not find much 
favour in their eyes. 

“She’s no’ Clyde-built, ony 
wy,” was all that Mac would 
say; and as it was built of 
roughly-sawn planks and had 
no lines at all, I could easily 
see that it would require great 
care and attention, not to men- 
tion muscular energy, to pilot 
this strange craft through the 
great lakes. 

We laid some branches on 
the floor of the boat, so that 
we might bale out any leakage 
that appeared before it had 
time to damage the bottom 
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sacks, and then we carefully 
trimmed her to our satisfaction. 
When fully loaded I could see 
nothing to find fault with. She 
had lots of freeboard, but looked 
rather cranky. We all wore 
boots reaching to the thighs, 
and we started to push our boat 
out to deep water. Then I 
carefully climbed to my perch 
astern, where I intended to 
steer with a huge broad-bladed 
Indian paddle I had for that 
purpose. We all, including 
Dave, had got into our positions 
among the sacks, and Mac and 
Stewart were each ready with 
their oars, when, without any 
warning, our boat lipped over 
to the water’s edge and emptied 
us into the water. It then 
righted itself quickly, and when 
we had extricated ourselves 
from the muddy shallow, we 
found our boat floating beside 
_ us, the very picture of inno- 
cence. Dave had swum for 
shore, and was now barking 
loudly, evidently thinking that 
the whole performance had been 
for his edification. 

We gathered round the boat 
and hastily beached her to 
examine the damage done. She 
had not shipped much water, 
and as all the sacks of flour 
had been tied down, nothing 
had suffered injury. I saw 
there was nothing for it. but 
re-erect the tent and get a 
change of clothing from our 
store, as the icicles were al- 
ready beginning to form at our 
chins. By the time we had 
the tent fixed and the stove in 
working order, and a change 
of clothing effected, I realised 
that we could not make a start 
that day. 

I was anxious to know why 


[May 


we had been so unceremoniously 
pitched out, and we agreed that 
the rest of the day would be 
best spent in overhauling our 
tricky boat and getting her into 
a more seaworthy condition. 
Having partaken of dinner— 
at least we called it dinner, 
though all our meals were the 
same—we unloaded our boat, 
ran some pitch into the seams, 
placed about 3 cwt. of stones 
on her flat bottom, and loaded 
up again. She was no longer 
cranky, and allowed us to take 
our places without mishap ; but 
it was now late in the after- 
noon, and we had no desire for 
an evening cruise in unknown 
waters. We therefore tied her 
to a rock on shore, and left her 
till next morning. 

Mac and Stewart were very 
talkative that evening, and in 
turn recited weird and wonder- 
ful stories in which the narrator 
was always the chief actor. As 
I listened to the soul-stirring 
yarns, I thought that those 
doughty warriors of romance 
would have stranger stories yet 
to tell after this trip was over— 
stories that would be fairly ex- 
citing even without the adorn- 
ment of imagination. I had 
begun to have my suspicions of 
certain whaling tales of Stew- 
art’s, and I knew that Mac 
was determined to outshine 
them with South American 
yarns. However, I said noth- 
ing to discourage them, except 
when Stewart offered to sing, 
and then I objected. “ Your 
voice is very melodious and 
soothing, Stewart, but there is 
a pathetic ring in it that always 
makes me feel sad,” and Stew- 
art felt much flattered, and 
refrained. 
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ARRIVAL AT BENNETT LAKE. 


Now we were fairly started 
on our eventful voyage, Mac 
and Stewart rowing, as they 
only could row, while my steer- 
ing paddle had constantly to be 
in use keeping clear of rock 
that barely showed above 
water. Dave was_ stowed 
away among the sacks, leaving 
only his great head visible, 
and if he ventured to move, 
Mac promptly smote him, 
whereupon Dave would give 
a feeble growl and subside. 
To keep clear of dangerous 
reefs we steered well out into 
the lake, and even there I had 
to be very watchful, and on 
the slightest breeze arising I 
had hastily to seek the shelter 
of the land, or we should have 
been swamped, as many other 
and larger craft had been 
before. 

Alaskan miles seem to be 
extra long: according to the 
Government maps, Linderman 
should have been four and a 
half miles in length, and it 
was that easily, however much 
more. The country on each 
side was bare and wintry 
looking. The mountains were 
neither rugged nor of extra- 
ordinary height. 

As we neared the end of 
the lake the aspect of the 
country changed completely. 
The mountains were succeeded 
by hills that lacked the pictur- 
esque beauty of the rugged 
scenery to which we had got 
accustomed, and when we ar- 
rived at the outlet the hills also 
had disappeared, and we could 
trace away to our right the 


gradually ascending trail that, 





forty miles off, culminated in 
the White Pass. 

The outlet proved to be a 
roaring torrent that dashed its 
way over great rocks for fully 
half a mile, then flowed into 
Lake Bennett as a broad and 
peaceful river. 

Our boat grounded on a sand- 
bar when yet about fifty yards 
from shore, and we reluctantly 
prepared to get out and lead her 
to land by careful manceuvring. 
The water went over our boots 
several times, making us feel 
anything but comfortable, but 
at last we managed to beach 
our heavily loaded boat. I de- 
cided that we had better sleigh 
our goods over the dividing 
distance to Bennett Lake, and 
we started to the task at once. 
The trail was wonderfully 
smooth: it led gently over a 
small hill, and _ terminated 
abruptly by the side of the 
water, some distance from the 
entrance of the river. 

We soon had our cargo over 
this small “divide,” leaving 
only the boat to be considered ; 
and we chose to pitch our camp 
on Bennett’s shores, and pilot 
our boat through the Rapids 
by moonlight after supper. It 
was here that I first met that 
admirably - equipped and cap- 
able body of men, the Canadian 
Mounted Police. I noticed for 
the first time since leaving Vic- 
toria the union-jack flying aloft 
above a huge’ log-house, where 
a dozen of those hardy moun- 
taineers were stationed to look 
after British interests generally. 
Although all these soldiers—for 
soldiers they are in every sense 
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of the word—bear the name of 
North-West “ Mounted ” Police, 
still there is not a horse in the 
country. Since returning from 
Dawson I have noticed several 
so-called Klondike stories, in 
which the Mounted Police in- 
variably figure mounted on 
magnificent horses. Nothing 
could be more absurd. A horse 
can get no food in that country, 
and the rigour of the climate 
would kill it in any case. We 
were made very welcome by 
this Government encampment, 
and were shown every possible 
favour. I was especially grate- 
ful for a copy of the Govern- 
ment Survey map, which had 
been issued officially for the use 


FROM BENNETT 


We left Bennett in the early 
morning, and by midday had 
progressed nearly twelve miles. 
We had no sail, as our boat 
was already too top-heavy ; 
but it would have been useless 
anyhow, as not a breath of wind 
stirred the placid surface of the 
water: a dead calm had taken 
the place of the chilly breezes. 

The country was _ thickly 
covered with fine timber. Pine- 
trees grew to a stately height, 
and weeping-birches hung their 
branches in thick profusion over 
the water’s edge. 

At midday we noticed a great 
gulf appear on the left, and I 
knew that we were opposite 
“Big Windy Arm,” so called 
from the terrific gales that 
periodically whistle down this 
narrow branch of the lake. 
Here a small island rose from 
the middle of the water, and I 
steered close to its rocky shores 
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of the Police only. The sergeant 
gave it to me that evening, after 
trying for half an hour to dis- 
suade us from going forward. 
“ Remember, then, what I have 
said,” he cried after me. “ Be- 
ware of floating ice, keep to the 
right in ‘Five Fingers,’ and 
may heaven help you in White 
Horse.” I do not think he 
meant me to hear the last 
sentence, but I did, and was 
not encouraged. Meanwhile 
Mac and Stewart had started 
for Lake Linderman, to fetch 
down the boat, and I hastened 
to follow, in case their ignor- 
ance of the treacherous nature 
of the water might lead to 
mishap. 


NORTHWARDS, 


to escape a dangerous line of 
reefs that almost joined it with 
the mainland. 

The water was very treacher- 
ous, and I had to use great care 
in navigating our unwieldy 
craft. More than once we 
struck a sand-bar, and on one 
occasion, when about half a mile 
from the shore, I felt the flat 
bottom of our boat graze the 
top of a rock: it only grazed, 
however, or our journey would 
have ended then and there. 

I was gradually realising 
that I was steering in unknown 
waters and amid practically 
unexplored country. Many a 
heavily loaded vessel has been 
wrecked on the cruel rocks that 
lie hidden a few inches under 
the surface of the water. 

We sailed on until nightfall, 
and then pitched our camp 
among the fine timber that 
studded the shores. The cold 
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was becoming very intense and 
caused us great inconvenience. 
Our tent was frozen, so that 
we had to build a camp-fire to 
thaw it before it could be 
erected ; but we had been pre- 
pared for these trifling caprices 
of the weather. 

That night, as I lay half 
asleep thinking over the inci- 
dents of the past few days and 
wondering what the near future 
would have in store for us, I 
heard Dave, who was lying at 
my feet, give a long low growl. 
I gently extricated myself from 
the blankets, and seizing my 
long rifle, stepped cautiously to 
the door of the tent and looked 
out. The moon was shining 
brightly, and I could see a 
mass of doglike forms skulking 
among the trees. I recognised 
that we were surrounded by a 
pack of coyotes. I whispered 
to Mac and Stewart, and they 
came forward—Mac clutching 
a double-barrelled gun, and 
Stewart with a hunting Win- 
chester. Dave had grown 
strangely excited, and it was 
with difficulty that I kept him 
from barking outright. I mo- 
tioned to Mac to aim at the 
middle of the pack, as a charge 
of buckshot would do more 
damage than the rifles. Stew- 
art covered one gaunt brute on 
the left, while I aimed at the 
biggest I could pick off on the 
right. Bang! the three guns 
went off simultaneously, and 
then the long weird howls of 
those cowardly coyotes echoed 
through the woods, gradually 
becoming fainter in the dis- 
tance. They had left four of 
their number, however: Stew- 
art and I had each brought 
down our game, but Mac had 
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accounted for two with his 
deadly blunderbuss, and he was 
very jubilant over it. “Talk 
about shootin’,” he snorted, 
“that’s naething: weel a mind 
o a time oot on the Pampas o’ 
Sooth America ” But I 
fled, and when Mac and Stew- 
art came into the tent, still 
talking volubly, I was almost 
asleep. 

I need hardly detail our next 
few days’ experiences. On the 
day following our adventure 
with the coyotes we entered 
Lake Nares, a broad shallow 
water that unites Lakes Bennett 
and Tagish. Lake Nares is in 
reality a broad river with a 
sluggish current, flowing from 
three to four miles an hour. It 
required the most careful navi- 
gation, as in most places the 
water was barely 18 inches 
deep. 

Before leaving Bennett we 
prospected a small river that 
flowed into the lake on the 
left shore, about half a mile 
from the entrance to Lake 
Nares. I was very much sur- 
prised to get, even at this 
place, several colours of gold, 
as it plainly showed that we 
were getting within the gold 
belt of the Yukon. Mac and 
Stewart were very anxious to 
remain and work here for a 
time; but as the weather, like 
time and tide, waits for no 
man, I objected, not caring to 
take the risk of being frozen in 
at this point. Two days later 
we were making good time over 
Lake Tagish. This beautiful 
lake is surrounded by moun- 
tains whose jagged peaks are 
but dimly seen through a pall 
of mist, while their lower slopes 
are thickly covered with mag- 
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nificent trees. Tagish Lake 
is twenty-eight miles long 
and averages a mile in width. 
In the forests surrounding its 
shores many wild animals find 
cover, the most dangerous of 
which is the lynx, as it drops 
upon one from the trees un- 
expectedly. The deep growl- 
ing of the great bears, and 
the mournful howling of the 
Alaskan wolves, could always 
be heard, awakening the echoes 
of the night, and these sounds 
generally lulled us into slum- 
ber. One night we pitched 
our camp within a few miles 
of the end of Tagish Lake, 
and after finishing supper Stew- 
art and I went out to hunt 
in the moonlight for any 
animal that chance might put 
in our way. Stewart had 
borrowed Mac’s _blunderbuss, 
and I had my magazine rifle, 
and thus armed we started to 
climb cautiously upwards into 
the forest. A deathlike silence 
prevailed, and the slightest 
motion of even a bird was 
sufficient to rouse us into alert 
activity. We had tramped 
around for almost an hour 
without firing. a shot, and 
were deciding to return to 
camp, when a hoarse bellow 
close at hand startled our 
every nerve. We heard the 
brushwood crackling before the 
passage of some heavy animal, 
and without a word we levelled 
our weapons and waited. We 
saw advancing towards us an 
enormous bear, whose great 
eyes gleamed savagely in the 
pale light as he came near. 
Now he was within twenty 
yards of where we stood, and 
as his huge forelegs pawed 
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the air clumsily in his en- 
deavour to climb over a fallen 
tree, his white breast was 
fully exposed in the moonlight. 
“Let him have the buckshot, 
Stewart,” I whispered, and 
the report of his gun rever- 
berated through the wooded 
slopes. This was followed by 
a savage roar from the bear, 
and, stepping clear of the 
smoke, I could see Bruin, the 
blood streaming from his head 
and his great tongue lolling 
out, staggering wildly for- 
ward. “His head has been too 
tough, Stewart; I'll need to 
spoil him after all,” I said, 
regretfully, and I pulled the 
trigger of my rifle and sent a 
soft point bullet right into the 
great yawning mouth, scarce a 
dozen yards away. The sharp 
crack of my rifle was followed 
by no smoke, and I threw the 
lever open and was ready for 
another shot; but it was un- 
necessary,—the great bear lay 
dead on the snow, fast stain- 
ing its white surface with his 
blood. We went forward to 
examine him, and found that 
two of Stewart's pellets had 
penetrated his eyes, while the 
rest had had little effect on 
his sloping forehead. My bul- 
let had entered his mouth, and 
a large hole in the back of 
the skull showed where that 
deadly “dum-dum” had made 
its exit. 

When we had narrated our 
adventure to Mac on returning 
to camp, that individual was 
vastly amused. “A bear!” he 
echoed in astonished tones: 
“na, na, that’ll no’ dae; was 
it no’ a rabbit ye murdered?” 
“Well, well, Mac, I’m not going 
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to argue about it, but Stewart 
and you had better go up and 
skin him before these howling 
coyotes make a meal of him.” 
Mac’s surprise on discovering 
that it was really a bear was 
evidently genuine. “Ye didna 
need to spile the skin wi’ that 
Gatlin’ gun o’ yours,” he 
grumbled, laying down the skin 
on the floor of the tent for ex- 
amination, and pointing to a 
huge rent in the back of the 
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head. ‘“There’s naebody kens 
hoo to use ma gun but masel’,” 
he continued, discontentedly. 
“ An’ you,” he said, turning to 
Stewart, “hae only insulted its 
poo’ers wi’ pepperin’ the puir 
beast’s eyes in sic a menner.” 
Stewart’s sorrow was too deep 
for words: he made no reply, 
and soon after we were clustered 
round the stove, detailing to 
each other the most wonderful 
romances, 


VARIOUS UNEXPECTED EXPERIENCES. 


A broad and fairly deep river 
unites Tagish with Marsh Lake. 
It is between three and four 
miles long, and abounds in 
under-currents, which prevent 
it from freezing readily. I have 
seen it overnight with a coating 
of ice several inches thick, and 
on the following day it would 
all be broken up, the ice float- 
ing downwards towards Marsh 
Lake, where it piled itself in 
great pyramids. We _ sailed 
past the Canadian custom- 
house at Tagish river in the 
early morning. The current of 
the river itself flowed six miles 
an hour, and this, with our own 
exertions, took us along in good 
style. 

When we were about half- 
way through this connecting 
river I saw the union - jack 
flying from the top of a tall 
tree on the right bank; then I 
noticed a long low house, built 
of logs and moss, half hidden 
among the trees. 

Before we could get our boat 
stopped we were some distance 
past the flag, and I saw several 
men rush from the log house 
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and hastily launch a canvas 
canoe, as if to follow us. 
“Back water, for heaven’s 
sake, Stewart; and you, Mac, 
pull like the devil and get her 
head round: I don’t want to 
get potted with their Maxim 
guns,’ I shouted. We just got 
her round, and were keeping 
her stationary in the stream— 
and it took us all our time to 
do that—when a boat-load of 
policemen arrived beside us. 
“Well, sir,” said a jovial-faced 
man in the stern, “did you think 
you could evade the officers of 
her Majesty’s Customs?” 

“T presume you are Captain 
Strickland,” I replied, “and if 
so, you will understand that I 
had no such intention. I am 
Alexander Macdonald, a British 
subject, as are also my com- 
panions.” 

“Say no more, my friend ; 
come and have breakfast with 
us,” was the response of the 
genial captain; “I have not 
seen a real live Scotsman in 
these parts for an age.” 

Such invitations are very 
rare in Alaskan _ territory. 
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Needless to say we accepted 
the captain’s proffered hospi- 
tality. One of the policemen 
threw a rope, which Stewart 
adroitly caught and fastened 
to the bow of our boat, and we 
were slowly towed backwards 
to the unpretentious offices of 
her Majesty’s Customs. 

Mac and Stewart looked 
quite elated at the prospect of 
a good square meal, and they 
chuckled audibly, while even 
Dave looked expectant. We 
were so hospitably entertained 
by these Government officers 
that it was with genuine sorrow 
we parted from them. “I am 
afraid you will not get much 
farther by water, boys,” Cap- 
tain Strickland said, as we were 
leaving ; “the thermometer will 
be well below zero in a day or 
so. But good-bye and good 
luck to you!” We were pre- 
paring to push out into the 
stream, when the captain, who 
was standing silently on the 
shore, made a sign that he 
wished to say something. I 
went forward. “Macdonald, 
you know this country as well 
as I do, and I need not advise 
you about it,” he said; then he 
continued, “Major Walsh left 
this place just a week ago with 
three boats and several men. 
They were not atall sure of being 
able to ‘get in’ before spring. 
You will likely pass him on the 
way. Will you be kind enough 
to give him this letter?” put- 
ting an official-looking envelope 
into my hand. “Tell him we 
are all right at Tagish, except 
that there is little enough grub, 
and that I hope he will get 
through without accident.” 

“All right, captain,” I re- 
plied, putting the envelope in 








my pocket and taking my posi- 
tion in the boat. “Sheer off, 
boys,” and with a will Mac and 
Stewart pulled out into the 
stream. “Say au revoir, but 
not good-bye,” chanted a chorus 
of policemen who had assembled 
to see us off; and with this 
classic melody ringing in our 
ears we swept swiftly round a 
bluff and out of sight. 

In a few minutes we were 
passing an Indian village that 
bordered on the entrance to 
Marsh Lake, and soon after our 
boat was making good progress 
over the calm surface of that 
water. This lake is also about 
a mile wide, but it has no great 
arms stretching into the moun- 
tains like Bennett and Tagish. 
It is about twenty miles long, 
and in summer its shores are a 
favourite hunting- ground for 
all the kinds of game peculiar 
to that country, wild ducks 
being specially abundant. The 
Indians knew this when they 
built their little village in such 
close proximity. By nightfall 
we had arrived at a small island 
in the middle of the lake, and, 
as I calculated, about half-a- 
dozen miles from its termina- 
tion. We pitched our camp on 
the mainland near by, leaving 
our boat with its load half 
pulled up on the beach. That 
night none of us could sleep, 
the cold was so very intense. 
Try as we might, we could 
not keep warm. Mac got up 
several times to put some wood 
in the stove, and after trying 
in vain to sleep, we all got up 
and sat round it. About three 
o'clock in the morning a terrific 
storm broke, the wind blew in 
great gusts, and the frozen 
snow struck against our tent 
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with a noise like thunder. I 
was alarmed for the safety of 
our tent. We had no pegs 
fastening it down, as the ground 
had been too hard to penetrate 
even with our metal spikes. 
The main ropes, fortunately, 
were made fast to surrounding 
trees; but the walls of our tent 
were only weighted down with 
logs, such as we cut for that 
purpose at each camping- 
ground: immediately on erect- 
ing the tent the weather side 
bulged and 
strained, and finally lifted the 
log completely, which was then 
blown inward, almost smashing 
our stove. The strain on the 
guy and side ropes had caused 
them to slacken considerably, 
and our canvas shelter seemed 
likely to be torn to ribbons by 
the fury of the gale. Stewart 
and I went outside to tighten 
up and make all the ropes 
secure, while Mac sat on the 
great log that secured the foot 
of the tent to keep it from 
moving. For over three hours 
we battled with the storm, and 
then it died away as suddenly 
as it had risen, leaving us all in 
a frozen and breathless condi- 
tion. Inside our tent the snow- 
drift blown from the outside 
was several feet deep; the body 
ef the stove was covered, and 
only the funnel was visible. 
As for ourselves, we looked 
more like huge icicles than any- 
thing else. 

All this time we had given 
no thought to the safety of our 
boat. We could not, in any 
case, have left the tent; but 
now that the storm was over, 
we began to wonder how it and 
the provisions had fared. We 
had not the courage to go out 
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at this time, so waited until 
Stewart had got the stove in 
working order and some coffee 
ready ; then with fresh energy 
we made our way to the water’s 
edge. It was now about eight 
o'clock, and the dim morning 
light was beginning to appear. 
The sight that met our gaze 
was indeed a marvellous one. 
Our boat could not be seen, 
but a huge icy mass having 
its form appeared before us. 
That was not all. I looked 
with dismay on a frozen lake 
in the place of the smooth 
waters of twelve hours before. 
It was a grand spectacle, if one 
had been able to admire the 
mighty power of old King Frost 
at such a moment. But its 
beauty was entirely lost on 
me at that time. Near the 
beach, where the breakers had 
dashed themselves during the 
night in mad fury, a rippling 
succession of waves appeared— 
waves, indeed, yet moulded as 
in glass; for, however impos- 
sible it may seem, they were 
frozen in their natural shape, 
and looked to the eye like the 
furrows of a field. 

We contemplated the scene 
in silence for fully a minute, 
and then a muttered word from 
Stewart of a forcible nature 
aroused me. “Get the axes, 
Mac,” I said, slowly. I was 
wondering what the end of 
this last misfortune was to be. 
Luckily our axes were in the 
tent and not in the boat, as we 
used them every evening for 
cutting timber. Mac departed 
without a word, evidently think- 
ing deeply, and Stewart and I 
looked around for timber to 
start a huge fire. We spent 
the best part of the day get- 
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ting our boat out of its icy 
sheath, which was almost a foot 
in thickness all round, and took 
some time to get through. The 
fire had to be placed close to 
the boat to be of any service, 
the cold of the atmosphere pre- 
venting the heat from being 
felt at a distance of more than 
a few inches. I was very thank- 
ful to find our freight had again 
escaped all injury. The spray 
as it dashed over the boat had 
evidently frozen before it had 
time to seek its way through 
the sacks beneath, and we felt 
almost grateful to the icy mon- 
arch who had quelled the bliz- 
zard so suddenly and so effec- 
tually, asserting his right to 
rule in that country by one 
effort of his resistless will. 

I found that the ice near the 
shore was several inches thick 
and could bear our weight 
easily ; but I was very pleased 
to discover that near the middle 
of the lake it was considerably 
weaker, and I mentally calcu- 
lated that we might be able to 
break a channel through it to 
the river, which I thought, by 
reason of its strong current, 
would not yet be frozen. 

Our thermometer, which was 
hung on a tree beside our tent, 
now registered 20° below zero, 
and I feared that another night 
would increase the uniform 
thickness of the ice by several 
inches, and see us hopelessly 
frozen in. 

“Tl tell you what it means,” 
I said to my companions as we 
stood around our great fire 
thawing the icicles from our 
faces, “we'll have to clear out 
to-night and break a channel 
while we can.” “ Hoo can that be 
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done?” queried Mac; “the ice 
is faar owre thick to brak.” 
“Yes, here,” I replied, “but not 
out a bit. I prospected while 
you were smashing the ice off 
the boat, and I very nearly got 
wet about a hundred yards out.” 
“ A’ll gang an’ cut some heavy 
sticks, then,” said Mac, depart- 
ing hurriedly. ‘“ A’ll hae supper 
ready in twa or three meenits,” 
Stewart shouted after him, 
applying himself vigorously to 
the preparation of the evening 
meal. 

It was only about three o’clock 
in the afternoon, yet darkness 
was rapidly closing over us, and 
as the moon would not appear 
till early morning, our task 
promised to be a very difficult 
and dangerous one. When we 
started to push our boat over 
the ice the twinkling stars were 
our only light. “Easy, boys, 
easy,” I cried, as I began to 
feel the ice crackle under the 
heavy load when we had got a 
little distance from shore. A 
few feet more, very slowly this 
time, and then crash! the ice 
split asunder for yards around 
us. We all jumped into our 
positions in time—all but Dave, 
and I heard him growl savagely 
as he found himself immersed 
in the icy water. We quickly 
pulled our four-footed com- 
panion aboard, and then began 
our labours. Mac and Stewart 
hammered at the ice with huge 
logs, and very gradually we 
moved outwards towards the 
centre of the lake. Lake 
Marsh is in reality an expan- 
sion of the river that flows by 
Tagish custom-house, and is very 
shallow except in the middle, 
where is the only safe navig- 
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able channel. As we neared 
this channel, the ice became 
thinner and yet thinner, until 
at last it divided into huge floes 
before the advancing prow of 
our boat, which was propelled 
by the oars levered against the 
already broken sheets of ice. 
“Thank heaven!” fervently 
ejaculated Mac, as he felt the 
boat moving forward. “Now 
we shan’t be long,” chortled 
Stewart, behind him, as he 
made vicious lunges with his 
oar in the hope of getting his 
strength exerted to some pur- 
pose against a solid cake of ice. 

I had great difficulty in dis- 
tinguishing our position, but 
the snowy mountains in the 
background shone through the 
darkness, and the light of the 
stars was reflected in the 
glittering icy fields around. I 
steered to the right, then to the 
left, as the ice became thicker 
on one side and then on the 
other; but the channel was 
rapidly narrowing down as the 
night advanced, and the ice 
became thicker and thicker as 
we moved erratically onward. 
The oars had to be laid down, 
and the heavy logs again came 
into play. Still we moved for- 
ward: slower and slower be- 
came our progress, and I was 
almost despairing of reaching 
the end. Suddenly the ice 
commenced to decrease in thick- 
ness; weaker and yet weaker 
it grew, until the oars were 
again taken up and our heavy 
craft crashed her way through 
it with ever gathering speed. 
At last I felt all resistance 


(To be continued.) 
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cease. I looked anxiously ahead 
and then astern—my eyes had 
become accustomed to the 
gloom. We were now sailing 
in unbroken waters, and were 
being carried forward with in- 
creasing speed on the broad 
Yukon river. “Back water,” I 
shouted. I did not wish to 
prolong our cruise in the dark- 
ness, as I did not know the 
moment we might be dashed 
against an unseen rock or boul- 
der. 

We got our boat safely 
moored by the side of the river, 
and at once started to erect our 
tent and get our stove in order. 
This was all completed within 
a few minutes after leaving the 
boat, and as we began to enjoy 
the comforting warmth of the 
tent we felt profoundly thank- 
ful that we had so well accom- 
plished our object. 

We had started at five o’clock 
in the afternoon, and it was 
now one oclock of the next 
morning. We had been eight 
hours battling our way through 
the ice. 

We did not talk much then, 
but thawed ourselves quickly 
before the fire and lay down in 
our blankets. Dave’s body was 
hung with icicles, and after 
thawing them completely away, 
he nestled against the stove 
and went to sleep. 

Unfortunately our tent was 
pitched on a bank of snow, and 
as it’ became moist with the 
heat we got very uncomfort- 
able’: notwithstanding this an- 
noyance, we soon fell into deep 
slumber. 
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THE GURKHA SCOUTS. 


“WELL, in my opinion the 
only bloomin’ beggars in this 
bloomin’ division wot ’ave earn- 
ed their bloomin’ pay in this 
‘ere campaign are them there 
Gurkhy scouts!” 

The above comment, over- 
heard by an officer of one 
of the British regiments in 
the Tirah,—and joyfully re- 
ported to the commandant of 
the Scouts,—was undoubtedly 
a grievous libel on many gal- 
lant fellows who had fought 
and suffered and endured to an 
extent for which even the luxu- 
rious pay of the British private 
can hardly be deemed extrava- 
gant. The pessimistic Tommy 
who gave utterance to the slan- 
der would have been the first to 
resent any such calumny from 
an outsider. Yet two points are 
thereby made clear—the mar- 
vellous amount of finished work 
put in, and the admirable man- 
ner in which most difficult and 
hazardous duties were performed 
by “them there Gurkhy scouts.” 

In a recent speech before 
the Military Society of Ireland 
Lord Roberts emphasised his 
appreciation of the utility of 
these skirmishers, and advo- 
cated the extension of the sys- 
tem for future operations on 
the frontier. That this new 
departure was the most suc- 
cessful and most striking feat- 
ure of the expedition, and that 
the innovation was more than 
justified, have been generally 


conceded, and on the Gurkha. 


Scouts has been ungrudgingly 
conferred the title of “ The finest 
hill soldiers in the world.” 


Of actual scouting there was 
little or none; the duties were 
much more complex and ar- 
duous. In the early wintry 
mornings, while still dark and 
bitterly cold, the scouts would 
creep out and seize important 
positions overlooking the scene 
of operations for the day, and 
so protect the troops from the 
harassing fire of numerous 
hidden foes scattered in small 
groups along the crests and 
sides of the surrounding hills. 
As the column toiled forward 
in the valley below, the scouts 
would extend their sphere of 
influence, clambering from rock 
to rock and rushing from ridge 
to ridge, and ever bearing in 
mind Mulvaney’s advice to 
“take the upper ground in 
manee’vrin’.” They would form 
part of the rearguard during 
retirements, and their skill and 
experience would safeguard 
these so frequently disastrous 
movements. At dusk small 
parties of the little men would 
leave camp with intent either 
to stalk or ambuscade any of 
the enemy who might be com- 
ing down for an evening’s snip- 
ing. Buoyed up by the hope 
of accounting for a few of 
these most obliging Pathans,— 
to Johnny’s mind a race as- 
suredly created for his espe- 
cial gratification,—they would 
cheerfully lie out in the frost 
and cutting wind for hours. 
Though hope was frequently 
deferred, yet in time the desire 
would come, and there would 
be no further firing into camp 
from that direction. 
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The statement that the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force, with its 
enormous train of non-combat- 
ants and transport animals, 
was placed under the protecting 
wing of less than 150 little 
Mongolian mountaineers, would 
be an exaggeration, but a par- 
donable one. When we con- 
sider what this means, when we 
realise the helpless multitudes 
who must be guarded and 
watched over from dawn till 
dusk and from dusk till dawn, 
through deep fatal gorges and 
over steep alpine passes, where, 
behind boulder and sangar, 
death lurks untiring and un- 
seen save for puff of smoke by 
day and spurt of flame by 
night ; where every step in ad- 
vance must be fought under 
disadvantageous conditions and 
every retrograde movement may 
mean disaster, some idea—some 
very slight idea—may be con- 
veyed of the work and respon- 
sibility involved, and of the 
pluck, endurance, and wonderful 
skill required for so herculean a 
task. 

The 30,000 fighting men 
assembled in the various col- 
umns for the invasion of the 
Tirah required some 50,000 
transport animals, and a second 
army of nearly 30,000 drivers 
and other non-combatants. We 
are accustomed to regard with 
a feeling akin to awe the large 
scale on which Continental 
armies are mobilised and ma- 
neeuvred. But the French or 
German officer, asked to carry 
all these impedimenta through 
the most difficult and dangerous 
country in the world, would 
stand aghast. And the Con- 


tinental general hardly includes 
within his experience the stop- 
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ping and subsequent disorgani- 
sation of a whole division by 
ten or a dozen hairy savages, 
who, armed with the latest 
type of rifle and lurking in 
secret places along the precip- 
itous ridge, send death, panic, 
and blind terror to sport amidst 
the helpless quivering baggage- 
train. 

So far back as the year 1891 
the need of picked men and 
skilled mountaineers for scout- 
ing duties in hill warfare had 
become so obvious that the 5th 
Gurkhas—“Gabriel’s Gurkhas ” 
—decided to select a certain 
number for special training. A 
few years later the 3rd Gurkhas 
followed the example of their 
Abbottabad comrades. Great 
care was taken in the selection 
and training of these men, none 
being retained save those who 
showed special aptitude for the 
work. The first officers with 
the 5th Gurkhas Scouts were 
Lieutenants Crawford, Lucas, 
and the Hon. C. G. Bruce. 
The last, a magnificent climber 
himself, has been instrumental 
in training several men in 
advanced mountaineering, as 
Sir William Martin Conway’s 
readers know. 

The Scouts soon became a self- 
reliant and capable force : cour- 
ageous, cool, good shots, and in 
perfect physical training, they 
could be safely relied on in 
any emergency. The Gurkha 
has short muscular legs and 
wiry but not strikingly power- 
ful arms. His chief strength 
lies in his back, loins, and legs. 
He is not a quick marcher, but, 
when in training, three miles 
an hour may be reckoned on 
for any reasonable distance. 

In 1857 the Gurkhas were 
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the only consistently and uni- 
formly loyal race in the native 
army. Not a single soldier 
cast in his lot with the muti- 
neers. Though worshippers of 
Siva, they proved their trust in 
their officers by requesting that 
the greased cartridges be served 
out to them, that they might 
show their opinion of the agi- 
tation. 

A native of the independent 
kingdom of Nepal, Johnny 
Gurkha considers himself as 
much a foreigner in Hindu- 
stan as his British officer. 
The higher ranks are not 
alluded to as “native” but as 
“Gurkha” officers, and the 
private is not a “sepoy” but 
a “rifleman.” The recently- 
proposed No. 9 (Gurkha) 
Mountain Battery would have 
had “ first-class” and “second- 
class” gunners in place of the 
“gunners” and “drivers” of 
every other battery of her 
Majesty’s forces, had not the 
scheme fallen through. The 
term “driver” evidently smacks 
too much of the non-combatant 
for our little fire-eaters. And 
these men would not have been 
the is! Gurkhas at all, but the 
taller Limbus and Rais of 
Nepal, for Magars and Gur- 
ungs are too short of limb 
for either cavalry or artillery. 
A further distinction is that 
the Gurkha, alone of Asiatics 
in India, is addressed as “ sahib ” 
by men of other races. - 

Three men of the 5th Gurk- 
has were trained by experi- 
enced Swiss guides—one with 
Lieutenant Bruce in the early 
nineties, and the others with 
Sir Martin Conway in 1894. 
Good-tempered, cheerful, keen, 
and full of fun, they became 
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general favourites wherever 
they went. They, on their 
part, thoroughly appreciated 
the kindness with which they 
were treated, and their wonder- 
ful and delightful experiences 
in Europe still afford an endless 
topic of conversation. The 
little Himalayans were in- 
tensely interested in everything 
they saw, the sea and the ships 
proving a source of great de- 
light. Flying- fish, however, 
they could not at all under- 
stand. To such great wielders 
of the rod this mode of piscine 
locomotion seemed most im- 
proper. One of these fish hav- 
ing fallen on board the ship, 
was immediately pounced upon 
by Karbir and Amar Sing. 
Being asked what their friends 
in the regiment would think 
when told that fish could fly, 
the Gurkhas naively replied 
that they hadn’t the slightest 
intention of mentioning the 
fact, as their reputations for 
veracity were at present good, 
and, should they try their 
comrades’ credulity with this 
traveller’s tale, no one would 
believe a word they might say 
for the rest of their service. 

Major Lucas relates his an- 
ticipation of their astonishment 
at the sights of London. But 
they would never own to won- 
derment. When he asked what 
they thought of the size of the 
great city the Gurkhas casually 
replied, “Oh, it’s a large place ; 
very like the capital of our own 
country, only we haven't the 
railways!” Now we know 
that 


“The wildest dreams of Kew are the 
facts of Khatmandu ”; 


but these two Nepalese, unless 
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utterly devoid of all sense of 
proportion, must have belied 
the national reputation for 
veracity. For, unlike most 
Orientals, Magars and Gurungs 
bear a good name for honesty 
and truth. 

Their great delight was to go 
about the streets on the top of 
a bus, smoking contentedly and 
looking down on the teeming 
population—the “street - bred 
people” —the boundaries of 
whose mighty empire it was 
theirs to extend and to protect. 
Their efforts to learn English 
provided much amusement. The 
mistress of the house where 
they were staying inquired of 
the cook, “ Well, cook, how are 
the Gurkhas getting on?” 
“Oh, they’re gettin’ on very 
well, ma’am, and they’re learn- 
in’ English fine,” was the reply, 
given in a rather astonished 
tone. “I gave them some 
cakes and milk just now, and 
when they’d finished they said, 
‘Very good!’ So I said, 
‘Will you have some more?’ 
and they answered, ‘No, we'll 
bust !’” The cook’s render- 
ing of “No, bas” (we've had 
enough), whilst flattering their 
linguistic attainments, was most 
uncomplimentary to Gurkha 
manners. 

Gurkhas are born shikharis, 
and the two were enabled to 
enjoy some rabbit - shooting 
during their sojourn here. They 
became very fond of the sport, 
at which they excelled. When 
Conway brought them back 
from their tour through the 
Alps, they found Lieutenant 
Bruce waiting to take them 
straight to the Waziristan cam- 
paign. One morning, back from 
scouting with a grin on his 
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face, came one of the travellers 
and with great glee informed 
his officer that he had bagged 
“two rabbits,” the “rabbits ” 
being Waziri snipers whom he 
had successfully stalked. In 
this expedition the scouts did 
good work, and won the ap- 
proval of the authorities, but 
were not actively employed 
again until the year 1897. On 
September the 29th of that 
year a telegram was received 
at Abbottabad, ordering the 
5th Gurkhas to send 90 men, 
under Captain Lucas and Lieu- 
tenant Bruce, to join the Tirah 
Expeditionary Force as scouts. 
Many and deep were the heart- 
burnings before the required 
number was finally selected, for 
all the men of both battalions 
of that fine regiment were wild 
to go on active service. On 
October 1 these two officers, 
with 51 men, marched from 
Abbottabad amid a scene of 
great enthusiasm, and 41 men 
were ordered down to Kohat 
from the wing of the Ist Bat- 
talion, then in the Kurram 
Valley. A fortnight later the 
92 scouts of the 5th, and 40 
from the 1-3rd Gurkhas, had 
assembled at Shinawari (the 
advanced base), and on the very 
next evening messages and in- 
vitations from the Afridis began 
to drop into camp. No cas- 
ualties occurred among the 
Gurkhas, though two men 
found bullet-holes through their 
pillow. At 4 A.M. the scouts 
arose to accept the challenge 
by heading the force told off to 
make a flank attack on Dargai. 
A most tedious climb in the 
dark followed, for the track 
soon disappeared and the way 
lay up a ravine full of big 
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boulders. Just after dawn a 
party of the enemy was seen, 
evidently making for a peak 
about 1500 feet above the val- 
ley, whence the line of advance 
was completely commanded. 
The Scouts were ordered to 
checkmate this move, and a 
grand race ensued, the lengthy 
Afridis having the advantage 
in distance. But the active 
little Nepalese, joining in with 
the esprit de corps for which 
they are justly renowned, and 
with all the earnestness of Brit- 
ish schoolboys, won by a neck. 
Then were fired the first shots 
preceding the two days’ hard 
fighting around Dargai and the 
Chagru Kotal. A small village 
lay a few hundred yards from 
the point occupied by the 
Scouts, whose rapid advance 
must have taken the enemy 
completely by surprise, for the 
women were still in the houses. 
The cunning of the Pathan was 
at once illustrated. Observing 
that the women were not fired 
upon, an Afridi forced his wife 
to accompany him across an 
exposed piece of ground, barely 
500 yards from the Scouts, 
who, fearing lest a bad shot 
should inconvenience the lady, 
courteously abstained from the 
tempting “pot.” The gener- 
osity was misplaced : no sooner 
had the. man reached cover 
than he opened fire, mortally 
wounding a rifleman of the 2nd 
Gurkhas who stood by the side 
of Colonel Travers. 

The Scouts, advancing, 
cleared another peak about 2000 
yards from the main Dargai 
position. Their arrival evi- 
dently disconcerted the enemy, 
for a Pathan is keenly alive to 
the danger of a threatened line 
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of retreat, and batches of the 
more faint-hearted could be 
seen moving off before the 
frontal attack had fired a single 
shot. The knowledge that a 
strong flank attack was devel- 
oping certainly hindered them 
from defending Dargai with the 
obstinacy and determination 
displayed two days later. 
When the decision to with- 
draw from Dargai was formed, 
General Kempster’s brigade was 
summoned to cover the retire- 
ment. The enemy, however, 
had been on the watch, and the 
moment the withdrawal com- 
menced they swarmed up in 
thousands and attacked with 
great vigour. But Highlanders, 
Sikhs, and Gurkhas behaved 
with a steadiness that could not 
have been surpassed. Retiring 
with coolness and deliberation, 
they not only kept the foe at 
bay, but inflicted such severe 
losses that the retirement was 
soon allowed to proceed un- 
molested. The first and last 
shots of the day were fired by 
the Scouts, who, thanks to their 
adroitness in working through 
difficult ground, escaped with- 
out casualties. A particularly 
bad place traversed during 
the retirement had stopped 
all the animals except one 
ammunition mule which the 
Scouts had managed to bring 
along. The Afridis recognised 
the boxes and concentrated their 
fire on the animal struggling 
behind, hoping to tumble him 
down the hillside and so secure a 
welcome haul. The Scouts had 
reached cover, but seeing the 
driver fall, Rifleman Motiram 
Thapa pluckily dashed back 
over the most exposed ground, 
and though the sling of his rifle 
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was cut, his arm bruised, and 
the ground spattered with 
bullets, yet he succeeded in 
bringing the mule to cover and 
so saved the ammunition. For 
this courageous and useful act 
he was awarded the Order of 
Merit of the Third Class. 

On October 20 Lieutenant 
Tillard with the scouts of the 
3rd Gurkhas led the famous 
attack on Dargai, and were the 
first over the fire-swept zone. 
Joined in the cover they had 
reached by three companies of 
“The Prince of Wales’ Own,” 
they sadly watched their 
countrymen of that famous 
regiment shot down in making 
gallant attempt after attempt 
to cross the fatal spot. 

A few days later large bodies 
of Afridis were seen streaming 
across the Khanki river, ap- 
parently making for heights 
commanding the camp. The 
5th Scouts were ordered to seize 
the hill, and turning out as they 
were, they raced for the top and 
reached it in an_ incredibly 
short time. And none too soon! 
The summit was barely secured 
before the enemy appeared from 
the other side, but being greeted 
by an effective and deadly 
volley, they did not wait for 
more. 

General Gaselee’s brigade 
having been ordered to advance 
from Gandaki in the direction 
of the Sampagha Pass, the 
Scouts moved out at dawn on 
the 29th to determine the 
enemy’s position. This accom- 
plished, they were detailed, 
supported by two companies of 
the “ Queens,” to cover the right 
flank of the advance. To effect 
this, the capture of a spur run- 
ning parallel to the ground 
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traversed by the main column 
was a necessary preliminary. 
Taking every advantage of 
cover, the little men pushed 
rapidly up the hill under a fairly 
smart fire from three small 
sangars, which were promptly 
rushed by Captain Lucas and 
35 men. In the meantime 20 
scouts under Havildar Kaman 
Sing Burathoki had been told 
off to check a body of Afridis on 
the right flank. This duty was 
most admirably carried out by 
the havildar, who drove back 
and inflicted heavy loss on the 
enemy without suffering any 
casualties himself. That night 
the force bivouacked in the fields 
of the Mastura Valley, and, 
thanks to the non-arrival of the 
baggage, by no means an un- 
common incident, a most cheer- 
less night was spent. 

Sir William Lockhart re- 
solved to capture the Arhanga 
Pass on the 31st, and instructed 
the Scouts to seize a hill on the 
right overlooking the pass. 
Covered by rapid fire from the 
artillery, the Nepalese skirmish- 
ers dashed forward, breasted 
the hill, and were the first to 
view the Afridi Tirah — the 
Promised Land of whose very 
existence many had doubted, 
and which, so ran the boast, 
had never before been gazed 
upon by unbelieving eyes. 

Having now penetrated the 
heart of the enemy’s country 
and forced the main passes, all 
hoped that opposition would 
soon cease; but how different 
was the result! From that 
moment a harassing guerilla 
warfare commenced, and con- 
tinued without intermission 
until the arrival of the 2nd 
Division at Swaikot on Decem- 
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ber 14. As may readily be 
guessed, this ceaseless worrying 
brought out the Scouts almost 
every day as well as on many 
nights, and the camp would 
sleep the more securely when it 
was known that the Gurkhas 
were on the alert. 

On more than one occasion 
the Scouts, moving out at dawn, 
would come across an English 
picket who had been all night 
without food. Out would come 
the day’s rations and be pressed 
on the hungry Tommies, the 
generous Gurkhas remaining 
without food themselves until 
evening. They, in their turn, 
would be met after the day’s 
work with “Ram-Ram, Johnny!” 
or, “What cheer, Johnny? Come 
an’ ’ave a drink,” to which the 
Gurkhas would invariably reply 
“ Good-morning !” and straight- 
way accept. Once after a long 
day on the hill-tops, a scout was 
greeted with, “’Ullo, Johnny, 
where ’ve you come from?” 
Johnny, more or less under- 
standing, cheerfully replied, 
“Pahar sé aya” (I’ve come 
down from the hill). Tommy, 
who was a wag, continued the 
conversation for the benefit of 
his appreciative mates. “Oh, 
bin to see yer pa,! ’ave ye, 
Johnny? Well, I hope ye’ve 
seen yer ma too.” The Gurkha 
grinned. “ Han do, tin mara” 
(Yes, killed two or three). 

Another anecdote relating to 
this period runs as follows: A 
column being harassed by a 
couple of snipers far up the 
steep hillside, two Gurkhas 
were despatched to drive them 
away. When camp was reached 
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the two were reported “ miss- 
ing,” and were given up for 
lost by officers and comrades, 
who feared they had ventured 
too far. In the early morning, 
however, they strolled into camp, 
evidently as well pleased with 
themselves as usual, and duly 
reported their arrival to the 
officer who had told them off 
for the duty, with the words, 
“Duita payo” (got ’em both). 
All night long they had stalked 
and chased the snipers, and 
finally silenced them for ever. 

On November 1 it was noticed 
that the enemy were carrying 
off their Lares and Penates 
from villages in the vicinity of 
the Maidan camp. To prevent 
this a brigade was despatched, 
the Scouts covering the right 
flank as before. The ground, 
cut up by numerous deep nul- 
lahs and dotted with fortified 
houses, was most difficult, and 
an exciting skirmish ensued. 
That the Scouts, who contrived 
to lay an unusually successful 
ambuscade, escaped without loss 
seemed no less than miraculous. 
But though the bullets poured 
in, raising little spurts of dust 
on either side, a moving man is 
not easy to hit, especially if that 
man chance to be a Gurkha— 
facile princeps as regards taking 
advantage of the cover of every 
blade of rank grass or shelter 
of casual pebble. The compara- 
tive immunity of the Scouts 
becomes the more wonderful 
when we realise that the Af- 
ridis were not only much more 
numerous, but frequently the 
better armed. For the Scouts 
fought with Martinis and black 





1 The pronunciation of ‘‘ pahar” (a hill) and of ‘‘ mara” (killed) would some- 


what resemble ‘‘ pa” and ‘‘ ma,” 
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powder that disclosed their posi- 
tion whenever they opened fire, 
whereas their opponents used 
the newest type of firearms; 
and the Afridi is considered by 
many as dangerous at 800 yards 
as the Boer was at half that 
distance. The accuracy with 
which these Pathans shoot was 
this day illustrated by their suc- 
cess in putting several bullets 
from long range through the 
small loopholes of a house in 
which a few men had been 
posted. But our Thapas and 
Burathokis were no whit be- 
hind in this respect : they could 
always give a Roland for an 
Oliver in spite of inferior weap- 
ons. A few days later the 
Scouts made some wonderful 
shooting at 1300 yards, liter- 
ally strewing the road with 
men and animals who were 
streaming out of a village, and 
those who know the range of 
a Martini will best appreciate 
this feat. Moreover, the Gurkha 
is very careful of the ammuni- 
tion, which he terms kazana— 
treasure. The second recon- 
naissance to the Saran Sar 
Pass on November 11 was led 
by the Scouts, who were after- 
wards detailed to hold the cliffs 
and cover the withdrawal of the 
troops, and the duty was carried 
out in the same uniformly suc- 
cessful manner. 

On the 14th, Lieutenant Til- 
lard, with the 3rd Scouts, 
accompanied the expedition to 
the Waran Valley, and were 
hotly engaged. As the head- 
quarters camp was heavily fired 
into this night, the Scouts of 
the 5th were employed to in- 
duce the Afridi to relinquish 
his popular pastime. At 7 P.M. 
on the following evening they 
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moved out, and almost immedi- 
ately a small advanced group, 
consisting of four riflemen under 
Naick Karbir Burathoki,—Con- 
way’s joyous, merry, delightful 
Karbir,—fell in with a large 
party of the enemy, whom the 
scouts mistook for one of our 
own pickets being relieved at 
dusk. They were speedily un- 
deceived. The Pathans at once 
let fly, killing one man— the 
first loss suffered in all these 
engagements. With a shout 
Karbir and the remaining three 
charged into the midst of the 
enemy, killed six men, then 
rapidly retired with their dead. 
A different man was Karbir 
then from the merry lad who 
gathered Alpine flowers with 
childish glee, or raced his round 
cap down dangerous inclines in 
exuberance of spirits, and won 
the hearts of the Swiss maids! 
His boldness in charging proved 
their salvation, for the enemy, 
believing the party much 
stronger, gave ground, and by 
the time the error was dis- 
covered the supports had 
reached Karbir’s party. The 
stalkers promptly bolted, losing 
two more men. This salutary 
lesson discouraged sniping from 
that side of the camp. 

The Scouts were next en- 
gaged in a necessary work that 
has not commended itself to 
the curious class at home who 
force themselves to believe that 
British soldiers are habitually 
actuated by the vilest of 
motives, and that all enemies 
of their own country must be 
harmless and blameless. To 
burn the homesteads of our foe- 
men may not appear the most 
kindly and considerate of pro- 
ceedings, but the object of 
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warfare is not to make matters 
pleasant for opponents, and the 
partisan sentimentalism evoked 
by these acts has been wasted. 
The people whose indignation 
is always on tap for the benefit 
of unworthy causes refuse to 
learn that almost every build- 
ing is fortified, and that each 
village destroyed means on the 
one hand temporary inconve- 
nience and discomfort for the 
marauder, accompanied by salu- 
tary loss of prestige, and on the 
other incalculable saving of life 
and prevention of suffering for 
Pathans and British troops 
alike. But ignorance of human 
nature and of the motives that 
move men is proof against all 
the pleas of sweet reasonable- 
ness. That the Pathan — be 
he Afridi, Mohmand, Yusufzai, 
Swati, Bunerwal, or Waziri— 
is invariably the aggressor ; 
that he kills and raids from 
savagery or lust of plunder; 
that he has little to lose in 
comparison with the damage 
he inflicts; that, with women 
and children in safety, — per- 
chance cared for by his absurd 
foeman,— he regards these 
affairs as mere picnics; that 
when his fanaticism is aroused 
he is “as dangerous and as 
sensible as a mad dog”; that 
if his forts be spared when, 
after infinite trouble and ex- 
pense they have been reached, 
such leniency would but en- 
courage further pastime,—all 
these count as nothing to the 
sentimentalist, whose lack of 
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the sense of proportion permits 
him to see no farther than that 
villages and homes have been 
destroyed. 

But responsible men are hap- 
pily not always swayed by the 
cries of false sentiment. They 
understand that the Pathan 
must learn that war with 
the Sirkar is not invariably 
“Heads, I win; tails, you 
lose!” before he will appreciate 
the full beauty of peace. 

So on the 16th of November 
the Scouts were told off to de- 
stroy the defences of the ad- 
jacent villages, and this they 
did under fire the whole time. 
The sight was not without 
interest from the spectator’s 
point of view. The little men 
would skirmish up to a village, 
enter it, and then a few min- 
utes later come dashing back, 
the rude forts bursting into 
flames behind them. On one 
occasion a trap had been laid, 
and violent explosions fol- 
lowed the firing of a village, 
but fortunately no one was 
injured. 

The Scouts were engaged all 
the day of the advance to 
Bagh, and again escaped with- 
out casualties, though one 
officer and several men had 
their clothes pierced. After a 
night of unusually severe snip- 
ing an extensive trap was laid 
with trip-wires, flares, and 
crows’ feet ;! but elaborate pre- 
parations were, as usual, thrown 
away, for no enemy appeared. 

On the 23rd a survey party 





1 A jerk on the wire would strike the composition and ignite the magnesium 
flare, which would give a brilliant light for a short time—long enough to put a 
volley into the disclosed enemy. Crows’ feet.—Four iron spikes welded together, 
so that whichever way they are thrown on the ground, one spike points upward. 
A certain area is strewn with these, and any man stepping thereon would be cer- 


tain to cry out. 
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went out from Dwatoi escorted 
by our Gurkhas, sections of 
whom were detailed to seize 
each of the three hills to be 
visited. Heavy firing was soon 
heard from the wooded heights 
occupied by the 20 men under 
Havildar Kaman Sing Bura- 
thoki, and when the surveyors 
arrived they found that this 
small section had taken the 
hill by a brilliant rush, inflict- 
ing heavy loss. Although the 
enemy had been reinforced up 
to the strength of 100, and had 
occupied cover within 200 yards 
from the section, the Scouts had 
held their ground for nearly 
two hours. To set up the 
plane-table was out of the ques- 
tion ; so, covered by the fire of 
the other sections, and working 
beautifully through the trees, 
the havildar gradually with- 
drew from the hill. For this 
and other acts of gallantry, 
Kaman Sing was awarded the 
Order of Merit of the Second 
Class. 

While yet dark on the 24th 
the Scouts were sent to occupy 
the high ground flanking the 
line of retirement through the 
Dwatoi defile back to Bagh. A 
tiresome wade through knee- 
deep water ensued, and so cold 
was it that the trousers froze 
on the men as they emerged 
from the stream. The height 
was seized before the enemy 
awoke, and the retirement was 
successfully carried out, heavy 
losses being inflicted on the foe, 
especially by that fine regiment 
the 36th Sikhs. During the 
reconnaissance Lieutenant Til- 
lard had the ill luck to sprain 
his ankle, and, unfit for scout- 
ing duty, was sent back to the 
base. His men accompanied the 
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5th Gurkha Scouts throughout 
the remainder of the operations, 
and a warm friendship sprang 
up. When in January the men 
from Colonel Pulley’s battalion 
were ordered back to their regi- 
ment, there was a most tearful 
leave-taking, and the Scouts of 
the 5th gave “a tremendous 
dinner” to their comrades of 
the 3rd. Hospitality is evi- 
dently a tradition with the 
riflemen of the 5th Gurkhas. 
It will be remembered that 
they presented a silver shield 
to the 72nd Highlanders at the 
close of the Afghan war. 
When General Gaselee’s force 
started from Bagh to join hands 
with the Kurram column, the 
Scouts again formed the ad- 
vance-guard, and set out in the 
darkness. Before a mile had 
been covered they were fired 
into by an Afridi picket, with 
the result that three of the five 
men composing that picket 
never pulled trigger again. A 
running fight now took place: 
the Scouts, advancing at the 
double, drove the enemy through 
nearly two miles of scattered 
villages, with a loss of two 
men severely wounded. One 
of these—Captain Lucas’s 
orderly—was shot by that 
officer’s side ; the other, a non- 
commissioned officer, had crept 
forward to reconnoitre when he 
was suddenly shot down by a 
concealed party of the enemy. 
As he fell three Pathans rushed 
to cut him up, but Rifleman 
Goria Rana, dashing forward, 
bayoneted one man, pursued 
and shot another, and then 
carried the wounded havildar 
under cover. For his heroism 
Goria Rana received the Order 
of Merit. In the meantime the 
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4th Gurkhas were pushed for- 
ward into the firing line, and 
they and the Scouts bore the 
brunt of the fighting in the di- 
rection of the Kahu Pass, and 
a company of the “Queen’s” 
cleared the hills on the left in 
gallant style. Havildar Kaman 
Sing again distinguished him- 
self: his section had a most 
exciting time, and accounted 
for a number of the enemy. 

An early start was made on 
the 27th by the Scouts and 
the 3rd Sikhs. Admirably 
guided by Lieutenant Bruce 
and two of his mountaineers, 
they were half-way up the hill 
before dawn, and had reached 
a peak commanding the pass 
ere the foe quite realised what 
was taking place, although 
several occupied villages had 
been passed. The Scouts, 4th 
Gurkhas, and 3rd Sikhs, were 
required to occupy the pass for 
the night. By some mistake 
the mules with food and great- 
coats had not been sent on. 
Hungry, wet, and cold, the 
men huddled together for 
warmth; but sleeping on the 
ground late in November at an 
elevation of 8500 feet is not 
conducive either to rest or 
pleasure. However, the bag- 
gage turned up next morning, 
and after a good hot meal the 
tribulations of the night were 
forgotten. Two days later the 
5th Scouts were welcomed by 
a half battalion of their own 
regiment at Lowari Mela. 

On the 1st day of December 
the Scouts were employed 
against the Khani Khel Cham- 
kannis, perhaps the most tur- 
bulent tribe on the border. 
The whole afternoon was spent 
in racing parties of the enemy 
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for the tops of hills, and on 
every occasion were our men 
successful, A section of the 
5th Gurkhas came under a 
heavy fire from the right 
during this day’s fight, and 
the right-flank man was badly 
wounded. The injured man’s 
chum, who was lying a few 
paces away, at once got up, 
came round, and lay on the ex- 
posed side of his friend until 
the arrival of the stretcher 
party. The bullets were flick- 
ing up the dust all round, 
but happily the hero was 
untouched. 

In further operations against 
the Chamkannis the brunt of 
the fighting fell on the 5th 
Gurkhas and the Scouts. A 
precipitous height, strengthened 
by sangars and occupied in force, 
could not be ignored.  Lieu- 
tenant Bruce’s wonderful eye 
for an ascent, and the marvel- 
lous shooting of No, 1 (Kohat) 
Mountain Battery, enabled the 
Scouts toclimbthe steepestrocks 
without loss, though they were 
forced to hand one another up. 
Arrived at the top of the cliffs, 
they found that the hill sloped 
gradually to the summit, and 
three strong positions on this 
slope were occupied. No sooner 
did the skirmishers appear than 
the enemy opened a heavy fire 
from three sides. To have 
brilliantly rushed the position 
would have entailed unnecessary 
loss of life, so Captain Lucas 
waited until the leading com- 
pany of the 5th appeared on 
his left. Thereupon the Scouts’ 
commandant told off half his 
men under Lieutenant War- 
burton (lent to the Scouts for 
the day) to cover his advance 
by sweeping the sangar with 
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their fire, and, placing himself 
at the head of the remaining 
forty, charged the first position. 
With a shout the Himalayan 
highlanders dashed at _ the 
breastwork: to their joy the 
Chamkannis seemed willing to 
stand, for, greeting the Gurkhas 
with a rattling volley, they drew 
their swords and stood up to 
receive the charge. But the 
sight of the glistening bayonets 
and eager faces behind—assisted 
possibly by the unearthly yells 
of the fierce little men—proved 
too much for Khani Khel nerves, 
for at twenty yards they broke 
and raced to the next sangar. 
Never before had Afridis so 
nearly stood up against the 
Scouts ; for the Pathan, brave 
and strong though he be, will 
not fight the little Gurkha 
hand to hand. These tactics 
were thrice repeated by Lucas, 
with Warburton’s men co-oper- 
ating and the supports covering 
each advance with a most accu- 
rate rifle-fire. Soon the foe were 
streaming down the hillside and 
across the fields below, with 
Martini bullets rapidly follow- 
ing and frequently overtaking. 


The Chamkannis lost very 
severely: among their dead 
were the headman and two 


other leading maliks of the 
Khani Khels. 

It was a magnificent piece of 
work, grandly carried through, 
yet, though the clothes of many 
of the Gurkhas were pierced by 
bullets, not a man was touched. 
The retirement from the hill 
was admirably covered by a 
company of the 5th: a few of 
the enemy attempted to follow, 
but seeing eight more of their 
number bowled over, the re- 
VOL, CLXV.—NO. MIII. 
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mainder desisted, and from that 
moment the return was not 
molested. The retirements to 
camp after punitive expeditions 
afford the Pathan’s opportunity. 
The companies told off to cover 
a retirement are bound to suffer, 
and the wounded must be 
brought away. In civilised 
warfare they might safely be 
left on the ground ; but against 
a Pathan enemy this would 
mean torture and mutilation, 
and to bring off the dead is a 
point of regimental honour. As 
at least four bearers are needed 
for each injured man, five 
soldiers are thus withdrawn 
from the fighting line, so that 
eight or ten casualties will 
practically put a company out 
of action. Then comes the rush, 
and perchance the disaster. 
Here is seen the value of ex- 
perience, and such seasoned 
regiments as the Guides and the 
Gurkhas have learned to retire 
with a minimum of loss. When 
they protect the rear, the pur- 
suer becomes more cautious. 

On December 7 the memor- 
able march from Bagh down 
the Bara valley was commenced. 
At daybreak the advance-guard, 
consisting of the Scouts and 
the 1-3rd Gurkhas, moved out, 
flanking both sides of the 
Dwatoi defile. The defile was 
passed without opposition, but 
as the K.0.8.B. began to cross 
the river the enemy opened fire. 
The fighting, thus commenced, 
continued without intermission 
until the tired troops arrived 
in General Hammond’s camp at 
Swaikot a week later. 

There was not a day of these 
seven on which the Scouts were 
able to rest ; but of all days of 
3G 
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the campaign the13th of Decem- 
ber was the most fatiguing, and 
again the hardest work fell to 
their lot, though the K.O.S.B. 
and the 3rd Gurkhas bore the 
brunt of the fighting. In the 
early morning they were told 
off to burn the defences of the 
villages on both sides of the 
river as far as Guli Khel. The 
destruction was rapidly accom- 
plished, as a Gurkha is an adept 
at doing the greatest possible 
damage in the least possible 
time. From Guli Khel they 
kept parallel with the rear- 
guard along the tops of the 
hills on the left bank of the 
river. What this would entail 
is not easy to understand—even 
for practised climbers. The 
heights were all isolated ; each 
hill towered from 1000 to 2000 
feet above the slowly progress- 
ing column winding along the 
river-bed ; the sides were steep 
and in some places precipitous ; 
a perpetual climb up and down, 
and up again, went on until 
after dark; and, for a welcome 
change, parties of the enemy 
must needs be surprised and 
driven off. Even as the day’s 
work seemed ended, a body of 
Pathans tried to rush the rear 
section, but, meeting with a 
reception warmer than had been 
anticipated, they decamped. To 
crown all, the baggage again 
went astray, the night was 
pitch dark, and an attack was 
expected. Worn out and fam- 
ishing, the tough little fellows 
flung themselves on the ground 
to snatch what sleep they 
could. 

Jamrud was reached on the 
17th, and there a whole week’s 
welcome and well-earned rest 
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was enjoyed. Christmas Eve 
was spent at Ali Musjid, and 
at the hour when, throughout 
every village in England, the 
unwelcome carol-singer chants 
of “Peace on earth, goodwill 
toward men,” Christmas morn 
was heralded in by the sound of 
firing. 

Three days of flanking duties, 
skirmishing, and desultory fight- 
ing followed Christmas Day, and 
on the 28th the Scouts formed 
part of Sir William Lockhart’s 
personal escort back to Jamrud. 
On that day the first phase of 
the Tirah Campaign ended. 

The 5th Gurkha Scouts had 
started 92 strong, and the men 
of the 1-3rd numbered 40. Of 
these only 3 had been killed and 
5 wounded, whereas a loss of 
more than 100 in killed alone 
had been inflicted by them on 
the enemy. The value of the 
trained mountaineers had been 
frequently demonstrated during 
the war. Their admirable guid- 
ing had enabled the others to 
reach their objective with a 
minimum of exposure, and this 
accounts to a great extent for 
their immunity from loss. Still, 
so great a disproportion is hard 
to understand when we reflect 
on the losses sustained by other 
corps. With the exception of 
the fight on the Saran Sar, all 
or part of the Scouts had taken 
part in every action between 
October 18 and December 28. 
They were engaged thirty-one 
times by day and seventeen by 
night. And they had their 
reward. Eight men received 
the Order of Merit for gallantry 
in action, and six obtained 
special promotion. Of the three 
officers, Captain Lucas, com- 
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manding, received the brevet of 
major as well as the D.S.O.; 
Lieutenant the Hon. C. G. 
Bruce, on his subsequent pro- 
motion to captain, also received 
his brevet-majority, and Lieu- 
tenant Tillard the D.S.O. That 
the services of the Scouts were 
appreciated was also shown by 
their reorganisation into a bat- 
talion of 9 British officers and 
666 Gurkha officers and men, 
drawn from the 5th, 1-1st, and 
2-3rd Gurkhas, all under the 
command of Captain Lucas. 
They were re-armed with the 
Lee-Metford, and all ranks 
eagerly looked forward to a 
resumption of the campaign. 
But this was not to be: the 
Afridis complied with the terms, 
and on April 9 the Scouts 
marched to Peshawur, thence 
dispersing to their respective 
cantonments. Major Lucas 
describes the joy that reigned 
in the new battalion: “The 
men were delighted with the 
Lee-Metfords, and used to put 
on any amount of side at being 
the only native troops armed 
like the British. The roads at 
Peshawur were hardly big 
enough to hold them when 
they condescended to walk! 
Their favourite mode of loco- 
motion was to drive through 
the place in dogcarts — about 
ten men in each!” 

At Lundi Kotal the Scouts 
challenged all comers to a hill 
race. Numbers of Afridis and 
other Pathans competed, but 
were hopelessly out-classed, the 
Gurkhas taking every place in 
the first thirty except the 9th, 
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21st, and 22nd. Football was 
likewise indulged in. “We used 
to play a lot of football with 
the Tommies,”’ wrote the com- 
mandant, “and held our own 
fairly well. The British on- 
lookers would cheer our men 
with shouts of ‘Go it, Johnny! 
Well played, Johnny !’ and there 
was invariably a roar of ap- 
plause when we got a goal.” 

As usual, British and Gurkhas 
became very good comrades. 
Several real friendships sprang 
up, and some of these chums 
keep up a correspondence to this 
day. 

While the Scout Battalion 
was at Ali Musjid in March, an 
Afridi approached Major Lucas 
and begged permission to join 
his battalion. Informed that 
it was composed entirely of 
Gurkhas, “Oh, never mind,” 
said he, “I like Gurkhas. We 
had great fun with some who 
used to prowl round the Maidan 
camp at nights.” “When I 
told him that the prowlers were 
my men,” wrote Major Lucas to 
Lord Roberts, “ his delight knew 
no bounds. He smacked me on 
the back, shook hands, and 
introduced me to his friends.” 
Yet these were the Gurkhas 
who had burned their villages 
and slain their young men. 
Can Mr Labouchere explain ? 

Summing up the work of the 
Scouts in the Tirah Campaign, 
we might imagine them declar- 
ing—not in tones of complaint 
but rather with complacent self- 
congratulation— 


‘* Lor’, they shoved us in the stalls!” 
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STREET. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FAIRBROTHER was soon re- 
vived, and with his bruised 
head anointed and comforted 
with a cold rag, lay on a sofa 
in the drawing-room. The 
others stood by and looked on 
him with a gloomy interest— 
all but Lady Betty, who sat 
very pale and looked at the 
floor. Fairbrother was. still 
dazed, and answered their 
questions with an effort of 
memory. 

“Yes; I slipped, I suppose. 
Fellow came in window—— 

“ What ?” cried Mereworth. 

“ Fellow came in window and 
challenged me fight, and we 
were fighting when it happened, 
I suppose.” The gloomy in- 
terest was changed to excite- 
ment, and “My dear fellow!” 
“Man came in at the window!” 
“ What on earth do you mean?” 
came in chorus. Only Lady 
Betty sat silent. ‘“That’s all 
I know,” continued Fairbrother 
slowly, “except that we quar- 
relled *bout something. Wait— 
oh yes, by Jove!”—and he half 
sat up and looked less vacuous. 
“ Most extraordinary thing. He 
was just like your ancestor— 
yes, he said he was Sir Eustace ; 
and he was dressed like we are, 
you know—like the picture.” 

There was a silence of amaze- 
ment. Bertha Mostyn’s round 
blue eyes widened, and Mere- 


worth looked hard at his sister, 
who still looked at the floor. 
Hugh Sinclair was the first to 
speak. 

“Tell you what my theory 
is,” he said. “Old _ brother 
Fairbrother had been going 
rather strong with the drinks, 
and began fooling about with 
his sword, and very naturally 
fell down. Then” — turning 
to the victim on the sofa — 
“then, when you were coming 
to, you sort of dreamt about 
Sir Eustace and all that. 
That’s it.” 

Lady Betty looked up for the 
first time. “That must be it,” 
she said quickly. 


Mereworth bit his lip, and 
looked at her again, “I ex- 
pect Hugh’s right,” he said; 


“you must have imagined it, 
old man.” 

Fairbrother looked perplexed 
for a moment, and then spoke 
excitedly. “I tell you I didn’t ; 
I’m certain it was all real. He 
made me fight with swords” 
—his audience looked more and 
more incredulous—“ and then— 
oh yes, I heard Betty call out 
my name in the hall.” 

“Well, but, Lady Betty,” Sin- 
clair, anxious for his theory, in- 
terposed, “did you hear any 
noise of swords clashing and 
that, while you were in the 


“all?” 
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“No, I didn’t,” said Lady 
Betty, with a faint air of being 
on her defence. 

“And there was nobody but 
old Fairbrother lying about the 
room when you went in?” 

“ Nobody.” 

Sinclair was triumphant. 
“You see,” he said to Fair- 
brother. 

Mereworth interposed. “ We 
mustn’t bother him with argu- 
ments to-night. Go to bed, old 
chap, and we'll talk it out to- 
morrow. Get a good night’s 
rest, and then see if you still 
think there was somebody ; and 
if you do, we'll investigate it.” 

So Fairbrother went to bed, 
his last recollection being the 
wide-eyed face of Bertha Mos- 
tyn, and Sinclair explaining 
everything with laughter. An 
hour later Mereworth knocked 
at his sister’s door and went in. 
She had not begun to undress, 
and was walking about the 
room, seeming to have wept. 
He looked keenly at her, and 
sat down on the edge of the 
bed. Then he said casually, 
“So old Herbert’s on the war- 
path. Better confess, Betty.” 
She said nothing till he went 
to her and took her by the 
arms and made her look at 
him. Then she saw that he 
was trying not to smile. 

“You won't give me away, 
Bob?” 

“No; but hang it, you know, 
they might have killed one an- 
other if they really fought with 
swords. Did you know he was 
coming ?” 

“No—no—no! I nearly died 
when I saw him. He just said 


he wouldn’t have hurt Arthur, 
and then he—then he went out 
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by the window. But—oh, Bob, 
I do love old Herbert, and ’'m 
so sick, so sick!” and she began 
to cry again. 

Mereworth spoke kindly. 
“Tm sorry, old girl, but what’s 
to be done? Herbert’s as mad 
as a hatter, and he’s a wrong 
’un as well, more or less. You 
can’t marry him,can you? His 
turning up like this, confound 
him, has probably made you 
think you care more than you 
do—it’s taken you by surprise. 
Anyhow it’s no good, is it? 
And you see we're committed 
to this Fairbrother chap. I 
tell you candidly, if it doesn’t 
come off I shall go broke, 
and this place will be sold: 
that would be rather beastly, 
wouldn’t it? His father prom- 
ised me to put things straight, 
as I told you, as soon as you 
were married — wouldn’t be- 
fore, cautious old devil. Fair- 
brother’s a bit of a bore, but 
that will be all right when 
you're married: you can have 
your own friends and all that, 
and it would be much worse 
if you married a regular brute, 
as you might have to do. And, 
by Jove! just think of having a 
few dibs! How many times 
were you threatened with the 
County Court last month? It 
must come off.” 

“But if he finds that it was 
Herbert who came?” 

“He mustn't. If he found 
out that you were such friends 
with a wild chap like that 
—mad enough to do such a 
trick as this — it’s the very 
thing to make people like that 
ery off. And if it got about, 
people would talk and make 
things out much worse than 
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they are. We'll have to con- 
vince him he imagined it all, or 
at least stop his mouth. Her- 
bert needn’t be mentioned. And, 
for heaven’s sake, tell him not 
to come here again. I tell you 
what, Betty, if Fairbrother’s 
satisfied about this, we’d better 
rush things on. Never mind 
about the season. We'll have 
his people down here to stay, 
and keep quiet and bring it off 
in a month’s time. That’s the 
best plan. Old Herbert’s quite 
capable of doing some other 
silly trick if we don’t hurry 
things. Do you agree?” 

Lady Betty thought. Yes: 
it was better that things should 
be finished quickly, if finished 
they must be. She was weary 
of small hypocrisies of gaiety, 
and of receiving pompous pro- 
testations, and marriage would 
end all that. She did not take, 
I fear, a very lofty view of that 
sacrament, but she meant no 
harm: married, she and Fair- 
brother might go their ways in 
peace and amity. So she con- 
sented, and her brother kissed 
her affectionately, and went to 
bed, convinced he was a born 
diplomatist. Lady Betty cried 
a little, and then went to sleep. 
The Flair family mostly lived 
for the day. 

The next morning Mereworth 
went to his guest’s bedside, and 
argued gravely that the en- 
counter must have been a dream. 
Fairbrother stuck to his guns. 
He was quite certain that a 
man had fought him, though 
he was willing to admit that 
wine might have exaggerated 
his impression of the likeness to 
the portrait, and confused his 
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memory of the dialogue. Mere- 
worth looked hard at the sen- 
sible face, and abandoned an 
alternative theory of a ghost. 
But he pointed out that if the 
man was real, it must have 
been some mad fellow of the 
neighbourhood who had heard 
of the masquerade and got some 
clothes from London and deter- 
mined to thrust himself in, and 
lost his temper at being op- 
posed. There would be no use 
in making inquiries: it would 
be extremely unpleasant if there 
was a fuss about it, and the 
thing got into the papers. So 
he asked Fairbrother to say 
nothing about it, and allow 
Sinclair and Miss Mostyn to 
suppose he had imagined it. 
After all, that was possible, and 
after all no great harm had 
been done. If the man turned 
up again, of course they would 
have to deal with him then. 
Probably he was either some 
harum-scarum young fellow or 
a lunatic. Above all, he im- 
plored Fairbrother to say no- 
thing to Lady Mereworth, who 
was nervous, and might be 
frightened. Fairbrother at 
length consented most reluc- 
tantly. He was for measures 
of retribution, but admitted at 
length that if they were pos- 
sible, they would make him- 
self ridiculous. He tried to 
discuss the matter with Lady 
Betty, but she laughed at him, 
made light of his tumble, and 
warned him against drink, so 
that dignity closed his lips. 
Sinclair and Bertha Mostyn, 
really amiable people, were 
easily persuaded that the sub- 
ject was disagreeable to poor 
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Fairbrother, and had best be 
forgotten. 

On the day after a letter 
came for Lady Betty from 
London :— 


“T give you my word of 
honour I meant no mischief. 
I was feeling horribly out in 
the cold and rather mad about 
things. And I thought I would 
see the old place again, and 
have some fun with you all and 
go back to Australia imme- 
diately afterwards. My plan 
was to arrive while you were 
at dinner, and wait outside by 
the window till I heard Bob 
make his speech, and then come 
in and return thanks for Sir 
Eustace. I thought the sur- 
prise—my being so like the old 
boy and turning up at the 
moment — would put you all 
into a good temper, and then 
I trusted to tact to carry things 
off. Of course I meant to be 
polite to Fairbrother—to accept 
the situation, and leave things 
comfortable all round. I found 
my old kit and the sword your 
father gave me years ago 
among my things in Duke 
Street. Well, I missed the 
train, and arrived hours later 
than I ought to have. I walked 
from the station with my things 
in a cricket-bag to the little 
cave under the cliff, you know 
—round by the cliff, and not 
going near the house. Then 


I changed, and came up the 
path to the little garden. I 
looked in at the dining - room 
window and saw your nice 
Fairbrother man alone, and I 
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thought I’d mystify him first, 
and establish a pleasant ac- 
quaintance in that way. With 
the result you saw. I won't 
say unpleasant things; but 
really, of all the disagreeable 
brutes I ever met—he began to 
insult me at once, and flesh and 
blood couldn’t have stood it. I 
thought how he had everything 
I wanted and was going to 
marry you—Betty, it was too 
much. Also I had had no din- 
ner. Well, I went sort of mad, 
and made him fight with swords. 
I remember you said he could 
fence, so I think it was fair. 
He nearly had me when we 
began, and then I came to 
myself. It was all right: I 
simply played to tire him out, 
and would not have touched 
him. Then he fell, and you 
came. I went back to the 
cave when I left you and 
changed my clothes, and I sat 
there all night. My reflections 
were not amusing; but they 
brought me to the conclusion 
that I had been an idiot, and 
can’t fight the inevitable. Tell 
that to Mereworth and comfort 
his fraternal heart, and marry 
Fairbrother and be good; but 
don’t make him too happy, 
please. Only if you change 
your mind—ou la la! Cool- 
gardie is still there. I stay in 
England to do some business 
for Holland, who has wired to 
me, but Fairbrother shall rest 
in peace. Good-bye.” 


And so the incident of Sir 
Eustace Flair his portrait 
seemed to be ended. 
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CHAPTER VII, 


Bertha Mostyn and Hugh 
Sinclair removed their amiable 
and frivolous presences from 
Mereworth a few days later, 
and were succeeded by guests 
of a more solid and serious 
character, whom Lady Mere- 
worth came down to receive. 
These were Mr Fairbrother, 
Mrs Fairbrother, and her niece 
and “companion,” Mabel Simp- 
son. The head of the Fair- 
brother family and firm was a 
commercially successful man of 
the modern English type. That 
is to say, he did not boast of his 
wealth, nor openly express his 
conviction that a rich man was 
the grandest of God’s creatures. 
There was little or no surface 
vulgarity upon him. He was 
quiet in manner and mild in 
argument. He had educated 
himself with some superficial 
effect, and had laboriously ac- 
quired a sufficiency of outdoor 
and indoor accomplishments to 
sustain with credit his later réle 
of country gentleman. A self- 

and inoffensive man. 
On the other hand, he was not 
an amusing man. His experi- 
ences of life, which had been 
mainly of successes and dis- 
appointments in getting the 
most work possible done by his 
workmen for as little money as 
might be, could not make a con- 
versational show, and his re- 
marks in general reflected the 
morning paper. He had no 
sense of humour, and an un- 
conventional act or expression 
brought a magisterial look to 
his face. Perhaps he would 
have been a more genial man 





if he had had a different order 
of woman for wife. I cannot 
in honesty call Mrs Fairbrother 
anagreeable woman. Her ideal 
in life was refinement, and her 
idea of refinement was to speak 
seldom, and then with a peculiar 
mincing of words which was 
apt to irritate downright people. 
Anything she did not under- 
stand caused her, as it were, 
to withdraw into an offended 
isolation, and she did not under- 
stand very much. She seldom 
made a remark which did not 
contain a resigned allusion to 
her delicate health, and there- 
by, I am afraid, irritated the 
unfeeling. In short, an irritat- 
ing woman. 

Remains to describe Mabel 
Simpson, who has some part in 
this story. She had lived with 
her aunt since she was sixteen, 
and had grown to be indispens- 
able. For Mrs Fairbrother, 
to be quite plain, was a lazy 
woman, and disliked the trouble 
of managing a large house, 
which in her husband’s primi- 
tive view was the reason for 
her existence: he declined to 
allow her a managing house- 
keeper. Mabel, almost without 
his perception, came to manage 
the house altogether, to engage 
and dismiss servants, to order 
dinners, to arrange accounts. 
The rest of her duty was to be 
somewhat exceedingly deferen- 
tial and attentive to her aunt. 
I do not think we should blame 
her for lack of independence. 
She had been bred to reverence 
older relations in general, and 
especially rich relations. The 
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management of a big house 
meant power to her mind, and 
she liked power. She came 
from a little, over-populated 
house where the living was 
hard, and she liked the good 
cheer of Elton Hall, and to have 
a comfortable allowance for 
dress. And if she was further 
sustained by a secret ambition, 
who should blame her? The 
great Arthur was two years 
younger than she. It had been 
always expected that he should 
make an imposing marriage ; 
but Mabel argued with herself 
that her sympathy was appre- 
ciated by him, and that his 
parents denied him nothing. 
As a boy he had been inclined 
to bully her and order her 
about ; but as he acquired nice 
manners he grew polite, even to 
her, and of late years had given 
her much of his confidence, and 
had sometimes taken her coun- 
sel. She was a sensible and 
practical young woman, who 
had very firm ideas of correct 
speech and conduct, but who 
could be tolerant on occasion. 
In appearance she was rather 
like her cousin, a substantial 
person, comfortable to see, not 
ill-looking, with rather cold grey 
eyes, and flaxen hair, and rosy 
cheeks. 

Such were the new guests 
who came down to Mereworth 
to spend a fortnight there which 
was to end with a marriage of 
the old-fashioned, village sort. 
They came down to Mereworth 
and looked on its old graceful- 
ness of aspect, and its kindly, 
careless ways, with eyes of criti- 
cism. To tell the truth, a certain 
strain seemed to be established 
not long after their arrival. Mr 
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Fairbrother had no great respect 
for aristocrats as such, although 
he was pleased that his son 
should be allied with them ; and 
Mereworth, a young man who 
had talked to him about money, 
he quickly came to patronise. 
As he walked about the place, 
and visited the few farms that 
remained to it, he pointed out 
mistakes andsuggested improve- 
ments, and made comparisons 
with his own larger possessions. 
Lady Mereworth could have en- 
dured downright vulgarity or 
coarseness with equanimity ; but 
Mrs Fairbrother, who minced 
her words and said of every- 
thing that it was nice, was a 
sore trial to her. Mabel Simp- 
son smiled and was obliging ; 
but her manner did not entirely 
conceal, to an acute perception, 
that she thought Lady Betty 
“fast,” as she would have 
phrased it, and even shocking, 
when Lady Betty lapsed ever 
so little from the weary decorum 
imposed upon her. Indeed, it 
was hardly to be expected that 
Mabel should be enthusiastic 
about her whom the great 
Arthur proposed to marry. 

So the Flairs had a heavy 
load on their graceful backs, 
and they were not a folk to bear 
one easily. Mereworth began 
to look overworked and har- 
assed. His mother’s pretty 
speeches a little waned. Some- 
times Lady Betty escaped from 
the house alone, and ran as fast 
as she could all the way down 
the path to the sea for relief of 
her feelings. She would some- 
times meet her brother’s eyes in 
the course of a weary dinner, 
and they looked despair at one 
another. And sometimes, when 
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Arthur and Mr Fairbrother had 
gone to bed, Mereworth would 
go to his sister’s room, where 
they both, I regret to say, would 
use violent words in talking 
over the events and conversa- 
tions of the day. 

So things went on for a week, 
and then Arthur Fairbrother 
left the house. He had matters 
to arrange in London concerning 
a house he had taken and the 
like, and he was to bring down 
his best man on the day of the 
marriage, leaving town by an 
early train. His departure by 
no means improved the condi- 
tion of things, for there was 
promptly added to other weari- 
nesses the eternal praises of 
Arthur Fairbrother, which of 
_ course the Mereworth family 
had to echo, Mrs Fairbrother 
had been much disturbed by a 
lightness of tone and a want of 
respect which she had observed 
in Lady Betty towards her son. 
She remarked on one occasion : 
“T do not think, my dear, that 
I used to speak in that way to 
Mr Fairbrother before we were 
married.” She invariably re- 
ferred to her husband as Mr 
Fairbrother. 


“No?” said Lady Betty, 
smiling politely. 
“No, indeed!” Mrs Fair- 


brother said. 

As soon, therefore, as her son 
was gone, Mrs Fairbrother lost 
no opportunity of enlarging on 
his virtues to this frivolous 
maiden; and when there was 
no opportunity, she made one. 
Arthur’s achievements at Har- 
row and Cambridge, his con- 
duct as a son, his preternatural 
sagacity and steadiness — all 
this was a theme for lunch 
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and dinner and between meals. 
“T feel unworthy of such good- 
ness,” Lady Betty said, humbly ; 
and Mrs Fairbrother, “Oh no,” 
without conviction. 

The same theme served Mabel 
Simpson for conversation when 
she and Lady Betty strolled on 
the cliff or sat in the garden, 
and she urged her eulogies a 
little as one lecturing an un- 
appreciative child. Her com- 
panion would grow silent, and 
then was eyed severely. In a 
little while Lady Betty’s look 
of weariness changed to one 
that approached defiance. Her 
soft brown eyes took a trick 
of flashing, and she carried 
her slight body more erect. 

“T can’t stand much more, 
Bob. Im not used to being 
bullied. I believe both these 
women would be glad if the 
thing were broken off.” 

“You can’t go back now. 
Heaven knows it’s bad enough 
for us all. But it will soon be 
over. You can strike against 
going to their infernal place 
when you're married. Probably 
that girl wants to marry the 
chap herself.” 

“T don’t know, and I don’t 
care. But I do know that if 
it gets any worse, I shall run 
away or go mad.” 

“Hang it, think of us all! 
Think of the mater.” 

Indeed Lady Mereworth, 
never a very strong woman, 
was ill at this time, wearied 
by her hospitalities, and perhaps 
distressed by doubts. 

“Well, I won’t bother her 
about it. I tell her it’s all 
right. But it’s pretty average 
hard lines, Bob. The bargain’s 
been made. What’s the use of 

















their eternally making out that 
we have the best of it?” 

“Oh—people like that! Cheer 
up, old girl! Only three more 
days.” 

“Oh, it’s all very well for 
you,” and so forth. 

The Flair women had some- 
times been rakes, and had sel- 
dom been pious or over-altru- 
istic ; but they were not subtle 
insinuators, and Lady Betty 
understood neither the attacks 
nor the defences of the art. 
Short of an angry retort, which 
breeding even more than policy 
denied her in her brother's 
house, she had no weapon 
against the mincing mother 
and the indefatigable cousin. 

On the last afternoon but one 
before the marriage, the post 
brought an interesting letter 
for Mabel Simpson. Arthur 
Fairbrother was a man of his 
word; but in an unguarded 
moment he had told Mabel— 
his confidential and apprecia- 
tive cousin — something of his 
encounter on the night of the 
masquerade ; and, having ex- 
cited her curiosity, he thought 
he had best complete the story, 
pledging her to secrecy. Mabel 
was very much interested in- 
deed, but she kept her promise. 
She saw no way, without break- 
ing it boldly, of leading to the 
subject. A curiosity she showed 
about Sir Eustace Flair’s por- 
trait fell quite flat. But this 
letter roused the interest to an 
intolerable point :— 


“A very strange thing hap- 
pened this afternoon. I was 
going to call on Mrs Ogilvie, 
when I met, on the steps of her 
house, a man I could have 
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sworn was the fellow who 
fought with me. I looked hard 
at him, and felt quite certain. 
He was just like the portrait, 
and had just the insolent look 
the man had that night. You 
know that I do not easily lose 
my presence of mind, but I 
hardly knew what to do. Of 
course it might have been a 
coincidence of likeness after all 
—though I feel sure now it was 
not. He certainly did not seem 
to recognise me. However, I 
stopped him, and said I thought 
we had met before. He smiled 
in a most exasperating way, 
and said he was ashamed not 
to know who I was. I said 
‘Fairbrother,’ and he said, in a 
sort of thoughtful way, ‘No— 
Fairbrother—I’m afraid I don’t 
know any one of that name. 
We must have met in a crowd 
somewhere. Then he smiled 
again—I should have liked to 
kick him !—and strolled away 
without telling me his name. 
Mrs Ogilvie began talking 
politics when I went in; but 
you know I am rather good 
at insight into people, and I 
was certain she was excited 
about something else. She 
seemed less friendly, too, than 
usual, somehow. I asked her 
who it was had just left the 
house, and she said: ‘Oh, a 
boy called Mardon. His poor 
mother was a friend of mine.’ 
I said I thought ’'d met him 
somewhere, and she _ replied 
that it was not likely, as he'd 
been in Australia for years, and 
had only just returned. Then 
I asked if he was a friend of 
Mereworth’s, and she said, 
‘Why do you ask?’ in a quick 
sort of way. I told her because 
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he was just like one of the por- 
traits at Mereworth, and she 
was sarcastic about my want of 
logic in connecting the two 
things. However, she told me 
this Mardon fellow was a dis- 
tant cousin of Mereworth’s, she 
believed. Then she changed 
the subject, and began, as usual, 
to argue about my marriage. 
I write all this, because some- 
how it all seems so strange to 
me, and I feel sure it was the 
man. You might ask casually 
about Mardon; but don’t let 
them think I told you about 
the fight, because I promised 
not to, and, as you know, I am 
punctilious about that sort of 
thing.” 


Mabel, who would have done 
anything for her cousin, was 
quite ready to perform the 
slight service required of her. 
That evening at dinner, when 
the servants had left the room, 
and there was one of the num- 
erous breaks in the conversa- 
tion, she remarked that she had 
received a letter from Arthur. 
“ And, by the way,” she said to 
Mereworth, “he says he met a 
cousin of yours, a Mr Mardon.” 
She half expected a sensation, 
for to her mind the fight was 
now very well explained, and 
the light of explanation shone 
very luridly on Lady Betty. 
But in the course of a life not 
remarkably well spent Mere- 
worth had faced many embar- 
rassing remarks and questions, 
and he answered with perfect 
composure— 

“Did he? That must have 
been Herbert Mardon,—I sup- 
pose he is a cousin —rather 
distant, though.” He turned 
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to his mother. “I forgot to 
tell you that I'd heard he was 
back in England.” 

To Mabel’s surprise, the only 
person who showed any interest 
was Mr Fairbrother. 

“ Mardon—Mardon,” he said, 
“not a son of that socialist 
fellow? I heard he had a son.” 

Lady Mereworth looked up. 
“Harry Mardon,” she said 
quietly, “was a friend of mine 
—his wife was my dearest 
friend.” : 

It was not pleasant to hear 
the brilliant Harry Mardon 
called a socialist fellow by a 
person like Mr Fairbrother. 
But this was a subject which 
touched Mr Fairbrother sorely, 
and he forgot his mild manners. 

“That may be so,” he an- 
swered; “but the man was a 
dangerous fellow. He tried to 
set the working classes against 
their natural superiors — and 
their best friends. He had the 
impudence to put me in a pam- 
phlet ——” 

“ Abominable!” Mrs _ Fair- 
brother said, in her most defini- 
tive manner. 

“He ought to have been 
sent to prison. His shooting 
himself was the best thing he 
ever did.” 

“Let us hope he repented 
first,’ Mrs Fairbrother thinly 
interjected. 

“T hope his son’s not tarred 
with the same brush.” Mr Fair- 
brother had spoken hotly, and 
was out of breath. 

Lady Mereworth, preventing 
her son’s interposition with a 
look, waited till the end, and 
then said, with a touch of ice 
very unusual with her: “Mr 
Mardon was a socialist, I sup- 














pose, as you say ; but he was the 
head of one of the oldest families 
in England—if one values that 
sort of thing—and a very bril- 
liant and accomplished man. 
But I think we won’t discuss 
him: he was, as I think I said, 
a friend of mine.” 

Mr Fairbrother murmured 
that he had not meant to say 
anything against him, and cast 
a deprecatory glance round the 
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table. His eyes met those of 
Lady Betty, who sat flushed 
and very uprightly, and looked 
at him quietly until he looked 
away. So doing, she did not 
see that Mabel Simpson was 
looking very keenly at herself ; 
and when she did look in 
Mabel’s direction, that self- 
possessed young woman was 
peeling a peach, and kept her 
eyes on her plate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


The day before the marriage 
arrived, with a still air and a 
hot sun, and at eleven in the 
morning there was no sound 
about Mereworth House. Mere- 
worth had taken Mr Fair- 
brother in the dogcart to Bell- 
mouth; Lady Mereworth and 
Mrs Fairbrother, a real and a 
professed invalid, were in their 
rooms. Lady Betty sat reading 
in the little walled garden, and 
Mabel Simpson had gone to the 
room which looked on to it to 
write a letter. But she did not 
write a letter: she sat at the 
writing - table by the window 
and watched Lady Betty, as 
two mothers had watched the 
child and her playmate many 
years ago, but I fear with less 
kindly thoughts. The picture 
was pretty enough: all was 
bright and green and blue, sky 
and grass and trees and the sea 
beyond them, all green and blue, 
but Betty’s white dress and the 
red-covered novel she was read- 
ing. But as Mabel sat with her 
chin resting on her hand, her 
not uncomely face showed dis- 
like and great suspicion. We 
do not like those who take what 





we would have, and moreover, 
it is well to be angry if one 
thinks that a friend is dealt 
with falsely. 

Mabel watched and frowned, 
and presently she started and 
leaned forward eagerly. A 
stone had fallen over the low 
wall near Lady Betty, and 
Mabel’s sharp eyes observed 
something white, not a stone, 
lying near Betty’s feet. Betty 
had started violently, and then 
looked round her: as she looked 
at the window, Mabel’s head 
was bent, and her hand seemed 
busily to move a pen. But 
Mabel saw the other stoop and 
pick the white thing up, detach 
it from the stone, and spread it 
out on her book. Long she bent 
over it, and must have read it 
several times, turning it back- 
wards and forwards. And then 


she shut it in the book, jumped — 


up suddenly, and began to walk 
up and down the little garden. 
A sudden thought struck the 
watcher: whoever brought the 
letter had probably come up by 
the path from the sea, which 
led close up to the gardens, for 
she had seen nobody cross the 
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meadows; but the path led 
only to the tiny bay, and there- 
fore it was likely he had come 
in a boat. Quickly she ran to 
Mereworth’s study and _ seized 
his field- glass. The cliffs are 
low at this point of the coast, 
and from an upper window of 
Mereworth House the sea is 
visible to within a short dis- 
tance of the shore. Mabel 
gazed through the glass, and a 
boat shot out from the shadow 
of the cliff. Her readiness was 
indeed rewarded. The boat was 
rowed by a man in a flannel 
suit, the sun was on his face, 
the distance short, and the glass 
good, Mabel distinctly made 
out that he was a dark, pale, 
handsome young man, with a 
curious likeness to the portrait 
of Sir Eustace Flair. The 
practical Mabel did not believe 
in far-fetched coincidences : here 
was certain proof, of what she 
did not know exactly, but at 
least of something sinister, and 
requiring to be explained. It 
should be placed to her credit 
that, though a quietly bred 
young woman, with these cards 
in her hands she determined on 
a bold game. The time was 
short. 

She ran down to the little 
garden, and luck favoured her 
again, for Lady Betty was still 
walking up and down, with 
hands clasped behind her, and 
eyes on the ground, and the 
book was lying on the garden- 
seat, no doubt with the letter 
still between its pages. Mabel 
sat down on the seat, and took 
up the novel. Lady Betty came 
quickly towards her. “I beg 
your pardon,” she said, “but 
there’s a letter of mine in that.” 
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“T know there is,” Mabel 
said quietly, and still hold- 
ing the book. “Your postal 
arrangements are odd,” 

Lady Betty flushed and bit 
her lip. “ What do you mean? 
Please give me my letter.” 

“T shall take this letter to 
Mrs Fairbrother — no, wait, 
please. It was brought to you 
in secret by Mr Mardon, and it 
was Mr Mardon who tried to 
kill Arthur.” 

“ He did nothing of the kind! 
But this is too much. What is 
it to you what letters I receive, 
and how dare you talk of show- 
ing them to anybody? Give 
me my book at once, please.” 

Mabel was unperturbed. “If 
you wish to make a scene,” she 
said, rising, “perhaps we had 
better go indoors. We can 
talk in my room. I think you 
had better discuss it quietly.” 

“Tt is preposterous,” said 
Lady Betty; but she followed 
her accuser, who still held the 


book, into the house. As she 
went she thought. How utterly 


absurd it had been not to say 
the little, the nothing, there 
was to be said of Herbert Mar- 
don long before. This idiotic 
secrecy —it had been Bob’s 
fault! Now there would be 
vulgar suspicions and hateful 
explanations, or at the least she 
would be, in a sort of way, in 
the power of this brute of a 
girl. Or should she do what the 
letter asked her todo? Would 
it even be possible now? 

Mabel sat down in an arm- 
chair, but Betty stood and re- 
garded her impatiently. “I 
daresay,” said Mabel, “that 


you think I have no right to 
act as I do. 


But you must 




















remember that Arthur’s father 
and mother have been like 
parents to me, and that he is a 
dear friend of mine. You don’t 
love him, Lady Betty, and you 
have deceived him.” 

“What nonsense this is! I 
love him quite well enough ; and 
as for Mr Mardon, he’s a very 
old friend of ours, and he’s a 
mad sort of boy: how can I 
help it if he sends me mysteri- 
ous letters? Give it back to 
me, please.” 

“May I read it?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“T tell you frankly I would 
risk anything to save Arthur 
being unhappy for life. If I 
chose I could push you out of 
this room and lock the door 
and read the letter, whatever 
you did.” Betty stared in 
blank amazement; but some- 
how she felt that she respected 
this resolute young woman more 
than before, and almost disliked 
her less. “See what the facts 
are,” Mabel continued. “This 
Mr Mardon comes here secretly 
and tries to kill Arthur.” 

“That's absurd. It was a 
joke; he never meant to hurt 
him—that is——” 

“Ah, then, you knew all 
about it, and you never told 
the man you are going to 
marry? You have met Mr 
Mardon in secret?” 

“ No—that is, yes.” Betty 
had not lost her courage; but 
the cross - examination over- 
whelmed her, and she longed to 
tell the simple truth and have 
done with it. 

“TIT thought so. And he 
comes again secretly and gives 
you a mysterious letter. I tell 
you frankly that, to the best of 
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my belief, if Arthur knew all 
this, and if it turned out that 
you had in the least encouraged 
Mr Mardon, or had discussed 
Arthur with him, or anything 
of the kind, he would break off 
the marriage.” 

Lady Betty winced. She 
believed the speaker was right, 
and however tedious the pres- 
ent and doubtful the future, 
the idea of being thrown over 
at the last moment was not 
agreeable. What a horrid tan- 
gle it all was! Suddenly 
Mabel’s manner changed. “ My 
dear,” she said, “I’m as sorry 
as I can be, and I hate to seem 
a busy-body. I can’t betray 
Arthur, but I want to be your 
friend. If this letter is simply 
a mad boy’s effusion, and if you 
can explain it all, I won’t say a 
word. Give me leave to read 
it. I can, you know, whether 
you do or not. Im stronger 
than you.” 

Betty looked in amazement 
again, and then she laughed, 
and Mabel laughed too. “Do 
you know, I like you much 
better than when you were so 
prim, and fussed about Arthur’s 
virtues.” Arthur seemed to be 
slipping away, and Betty had a 
curious feeling of relief. You 
see she did not care about him, 
and was not a fortune-hunter, 
merely a girl who did as her 
world did. “You may read 
the letter,” she said. She sat 
down, and with an odd smile 
watched the other, who read 
the letter as though it were an 
official document. This was the 
letter :— 


“ Betty,—This is the last 
chance. I shall bring this 
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myself, to avoid any risk of 
it’s not reaching you, and wait 
for an opportunity. You 
simply can’t marry this chap. 
You say in your letter how 
tedious it is having his people 
and all that; and you don’t 
seem to grasp the fact that 
it will be worse, not better, 
when you're marvied, unless you 
make a scandal, and then all 
the advantages, as you think 
them, will vanish. Your mother 
doesn’t understand you, and 
Bob’s blinded by self - interest. 
You must break it off. But I 
know you can’t do that deliber- 
ately and formally the day be- 
fore, with everything arranged. 
Make a dash for liberty: it will 
be more amusing and better 
manners, on the whole, than 
sending the fellow away. You're 
weak, my dear ; you can’t face a 
pitched battle, but you can run 
down the path to the sea and 
get into a boat. Things are pos- 
sible now. Holland put me on to 
a speculation a week ago, and 
I've made some money,—not 
much, but enough to start on. 
And I swear to you I'll work 
and make you happy. Once it 
is done your people will back 
you up, 2nd everything will be 
all right. Old Mrs Ogilvie has 
come to the rescue. My plan 
is this. There’s a train to- 
night from Bellmouth at 10.20. 
I'll come to the cove at half- 
past eight, while you're all at 
dinner, in a boat I’ve bought. 
If you can slip away after 
dinner —as you surely can — 
any time before half-past nine, 
all will be well. Put on a 
morning dress, if you can, and 
bring a bag—but even that’s 
not necessary, if it can’t be 
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managed. I row you to Bell- 
mouth, we take the train to 
town, you go to Mrs Ogilvie’s 
for the night, we are married 
to-morrow morning at the regis- 
trar’s (I’ve arranged that), cross 
the Channel immediately after- 
wards, play about like good 
children, and come back when 
everybody is smiling again. I 
know you'd never bolt by your- 
self in broad daylight ; but just 
to run down the path, after 
dinner, in the dear old friendly 
night! Betty, you can do it. 
I write like this because I’m in 
earnest ; it would be easy to 
send you eloquence and poetry. 
But, my dear, this means more. 
Don’t sell the plains for a 
golden stable. I can give you 
happiness. Come. 
‘“‘ HERBERT.” 


Mabel read this letter slowly, 
and had the good taste to do so 
in a businesslike way. Then 
she said, “ You must go.” 

“T had determined not to go. 
Arthur has my word, and it 
would distress my mother too 
much, and 

“ My dear, what is all that to 
a life of misery? You love this 
man. He must have known 
that, to write as he does. For- 
get what I said that was un- 
kind. It was only because I 
was hurt about Arthur. I 
want to be your friend. Go— 
it is the only right thing. 
Every one will forgive you. 
You can’t marry Arthur: it 
would be horrible. I don't 
threaten now, I only tell you 
what I know is right.” 

She caught Betty’s hand and 
pressed it, and looked persua- 
sively upon her. Betty laughed 
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a little, and quivered: the idea 
seemed more possible, now 
that another took it so natur- 
ally. Mabel said much in 
favour of honest dealing and 
being true to oneself, more than 
you may care to read at length, 
and she made an effective point 
when she spoke of the meanness 
to Arthur if one should marry 
him, loving another man. For 
it was the fact that such state- 
ments had seldom been made 
plainly and forcibly to Betty 
Flair. 

“ And think how easy it is. 
Wesay immediately after dinner 
that we will go for a stroll to 
the cliff and back. You come 
up to get a cloak, and change 
your dress—I’ll help you—and 
pack abag. You carry it under 
your cloak. We shall get away 
before Mr Fairbrother and Lord 
Mereworth have left the dining- 
room. Then we walk to the 
cliff, and you go down the path, 
and after a time I'll come back 
through the dining-room win- 
dow, if the room’s empty—any- 
how without being seen, and go 
to the drawing-room and say 
you’ve gone to bed with a bad 
headache and don’t want to be 
disturbed. You had better lock 
the door before you go and take 
the key —or, stay, your maid 
might go to it before ’m back: 
I'll lock it then, and keep the 
key: they’ll think afterwards 
you took it or went later: there 
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would be time, you know, to 
catch the 10.20. And Arthur 
will have left London before it’s 
found out, and you'll be married 
comfortably.” 

Lady Betty broke into a laugh 
that was almost void of care 
and worry. ‘“ You splendid con- 
spirator !” she said. “ But if Bob 
or Mr Fairbrother should follow 
us before you get back y 

“T’'ll dodge them,” said Mabel, 
without a smile, and preserving 
her attitude as teacher of the 
virtues. 

Betty laughed again, and then 
was grave. “Are we friends?” 
she said. “I’ve forgiven you, 
and I don’t bear malice; have 
you forgiven me? I’m going. 
I hope you'll marry Arthur if 
you want to—no, I’m not im- 
puting anything, and I don’t 
know anything—and I'll be your 
friend. Are we friends?” 

Mabel looked her straight in 
the face and said that they were. 

Betty clung for a moment to 
her stronger hand with both her 
own. “You'll stick to me and 
see me through? I’m not your 
sort, but I see that you're right 
—and I want to go.” 

Mabel kissed her for the first 
time, and they seemed to be 
good friends when they went 
in to lunch. I will not attempt 
to indicate to you which of these 
opposing natures was in my 
opinion the better tree: in fact, 
I am even doubtful of the fruits. 





CHAPTER IX, 


Dinner that night was by 
far the most cheerful of the 
series. Lady Betty talked 
gaily, and Mabel Simpson 
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seconded her when she flagged. 

Mereworth, who had expected 

the last night to be terrible, 

joined in their mirth with relief 
3H 
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and alacrity. Perhaps the only 
displeased person was Mrs Fair- 
brother, to whom all rapid con- 
versation seemed indecorous. 
As the ladies crossed the hall 
to the drawing-room, Lady 
Betty wavered for a moment 
and pressed her hand to her 
heart; and Mabel, who had 
indeed watched her all day like 
some careful trainer, fell behind 
the others and stimulated her 
with a friendly clasp. It was 
she who exclaimed on _ the 
beauties of the evening, and the 
charms of a breath of fresh air. 
Free of their elders, the two 
conspirators hastened to Betty’s 
room, where she was _ hastily 
arrayed in a morning dress, 
covered by a cloak, and a 
dressing-bag feverishly packed 
—Lady Betty half laughing 
and wholly trembling, Mabel 
swift and calm. Then they set 
forth, Betty hiding a hat under 
her cloak, Mabel’s stalwart arm 
hiding the bag under the folds 
of a big shawl. They gained 
the library, and were out of 
the window which gave on to 
the walled garden. 

It was only nine o’clock, and 
near Midsummer Day, so that 
it was yet twilight. The sky 
was still red, and the air very 
calm. The fugitives did not 
wait to make these observa- 
tions: they walked quickly 
through the garden, and were 
soon on the path to the sea. 
The path was a narrow and 
uneven road, impossible to vehi- 
cles for its steepness: it wound 
between high banks, thickly 
bushed, and was at once lost 
to sight from above; it was 
visible again where it came out 
within a few yards of a nar- 
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rower path that led straight to 
the bay. The girls stood for a 
moment on the top, and in the 
still air a man’s low - pitched 
voice came up to them— 


‘*Si vous v’lez venir avec moi— 
Ou la la, ou la la.” 


Betty laughed gladly, and 
turned to kiss her friend. At 
that moment another sound 
was heard far behind them. 
It was that of wheels on the 
road through the wood to the 
house. Both started, for their 
nerves were strung. 

“Suppose it should be Ar- 
thur?” Lady Betty gasped. 
“Tt can’t be—no!” 

But the thought seemed to 
have defeated Mabel’s presence 
of mind at last. “Good gra- 
cious!” she said, “if it is! If 
he comes out here! Betty, I 
shan’t be able to keep to our 
story if he finds me—your room 
isn’t locked, and there hasn’t 
been time for you to get back! 
I must say you broke away 
from me, that I didn’t notice 
the bag—take it, quick !—and I 
tried to prevent you. You'll 
say the same in a letter, won't 
you? Don’t betray me!” 

Betty laughed, and took the 
bag. She seemed the braver 
of the two now. “So your zeal 
for doing right doesn’t go so 
far as quarrelling with Arthur? 
But you’re a brick. Ill say 
you did all you could to pre- 
vent me. Good-bye, and be a 
good wife!” 

She kissed Mabel lightly, and 
began to run down the slope. 
Mabel stood and watched the 
slight little figure as it hurried, 
swaying with the weight of the 
bag, and disappeared round the 
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bend of the path. She turned 
away and walked slowly to- 
wards the garden, her face half 
joyous and half troubled: per- 
haps she joyed for the triumph 
of right, and mourned for the 
waywardness of Betty Flair and 
her lover. 

She had not reached the 
garden when Arthur Fair- 
brother hurried through it. 
“Where's Betty?” 

“ Arthur! Nobody expected 
you—in fact, it’s very in- 
formal.” She laughed without 
much jollity. 

“Something made me feel 
horribly uneasy — something 
Mrs Ogilvie said. I knew 
Lady Mereworth wouldn’t mind 
—I couldn’t stay in town.” 

“But how unlike you!” 

“Yes; but I must see Betty 
before it’s all over. Where is 
she? They said you’d gone for 
a stroll together, and I said I’d 
join you while they got me 
some dinner. Where is she?” 

“ Arthur, ve bad news for 
you. I’m dreadfully sorry. I 
did what I could. I couldn’t 
stop her. I knew nothing— 
she broke away from me— 
she——” At this moment 
Lady Betty’s figure came into 
dim view at the bottom of the 
path, and was joined by another. 
Arthur, looking that way, saw 
them, and left his cousin with- 
out a word, running his best. 
Mabel sat down by the way- 
side, and pondered, I suppose, 
on human fortunes. 

When Arthur reached the 
cove the boat was just floated, 
and Herbert Mardon, jumping 
in, sat down to the oars. He 
did not row, however, and the 
boat drifted slowly seaward. 
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“Good evening,” said Herbert 
Mardon. 

“Come back!” cried Arthur 
Fairbrother. He ran a pace 
or two into the sea, where- 
at Mardon increased the dif- 
ference between them by a 
stroke, and then held the boat. 
Lady Betty sat silent in the 
stern. 

_“T'm afraid we can’t,” Her- 
bert Mardon said. “ We're ina 
hurry.” 

“Damn you!” shouted Fair- 
brother. ‘Come back and fight 
like a man.” 

Mardon laughed. “My dear 
man, your idea is primitive,— 
but I remember I set you the 
example some weeks ago. Some 
other time I should be delight- 
ed; at present I’m afraid Lady 
Betty couldn’t manage the boat 
alone. You must admit that 
there are occasions when one 
must postpone even the pleas- 
ure of your society. I’m afraid 
youre getting wet.” Fair- 
brother stood in the sea, the 
water over his yellow boots, 
and lapping his neatly creased 
trousers. ‘“ You cad!” he shout- 
ed. Lady Betty spoke to Mar- 
don in a low voice, and Mardon 
said, “Very well.” “Mr Fair- 
brother,” he said, more serious- 
ly, “I’m doing you an injury, 
and you are right to be angry. 
Believe me, I honestly think it 
is the only thing to be done. If 
you like to follow me to France, 
and adopt the customs of the 
country, I'll meet you; though 
I think we should cut a ridicul- 
ous figure, and I’m sure you 
will admit that in calmer blood. 
But we can’t brawl now. Good- 
night !” 

“Cad!” Fairbrother shouted 
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again, and Mardon’s manner 
again changed to flippancy. 
“Your vocabulary’s limited,” 
he said: “I have no desire to 
bandy Billingsgate with you. 
Confound it, man!” he said 
more warmly; “be a gentle- 
man. This lady has decided to 
marry me: it is for you to 
accept the fact without a fuss. 
. . .« Oh, look, my dear man, 
look at the blue sea and the 
sky with the stars beginning 
to shine, and these splendid 
old rocks! It’s nearly twenty 
years since Betty and I first 
looked at them together. Isn’t 
it a night for romance? Don’t 
stand gibbering in the water: 
don’t, for God’s sake, don’t 
turn it all into a farce! You 
would be quite in the picture 
if you shot me; but you've 
not got a pistol, and it’s no 
use throwing your straw hat 
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at me. God be with you! 
Good-night !” 
He bent to the oars and 


shot the boat seawards. Fair- 
brother stood helplessly a mo- 
ment, and then he pulled him- 
self together and took off his 
hat. “Good-bye, Betty!” he 
called. Mardon rested on the 
oars again and took off his hat 
with no more offence, and Lady 
Betty turned in the stern and 
waved her hand. “Good-bye, 
Arthur!” she called. “We 
could not be happy together. 
Forgive me. Nobody’s to blame 
but I: your cousin did her best 
to stop me. Good-bye!” 
Fairbrother stood silently, 
until a voice called his name, 
pleasantly and familiarly, on 
the path above him. Then he 
turned his back on the wild 
things in the boat, and walked 
up the path to his proper mate. 




















HIS DAISY. 


Atn’T I a treat wiv me swell green ’at, 
Wiv its white net fall wot ’angs so pat, 
An’ its big gold bird wiv scaly wings, 
An’ its pearl ’ead-pin an’ its shimmerin’ fings? 
Oh, it’s ’urry up, sun, wiv a gleam o’ dye, 
An’ cheer me troo love on ’is wye,— 
Fer I am ’is little dysy. 
So it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The drums will boom an’ the drums will tap, 
An’ the folks will cheer an’ the kids will clap, 
An’ ['ll be me troo love’s dysy. 


The tahn turns out, fer the ridgmint’s due, 
There’s arches gye wiv shields an’ glue, 
An’ the station’s smawt wiv mawsts an’ flags, 
An’ the old red b’ize, wot’s trod ter rags; 
Fer we doos the dandy style dahn ’ere, 
Our leaf it ain’t the yeller ’n’ sere. 
Oh, I shall be ’is dysy. 
So it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The drums theyll boom an’ the drums they’ll tap, 
An’ a gal’s ’eart faints ter see ’er chap,— 
An’ I ’opes I looks the dysy. 


The mayor yells, “Cheers fr our noble Queen!” 
(Is shirt’s embrydered, ‘is coat’s sea-green, 
An’ oo would fink, ter see ’is ’at, 
’E sells Kiel butter b’ th’ penny pat ?) 
An’ we all “Ooryed,” an’ me st’y-lyce bust 
When Bill come mawchin’ out, the fust, 
An’ cried I was ’is dysy! 
Oh, it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The big drums boom an’ the little uns tap; 
An’ I could eat my lovely chap, 
F’r ’e swears that I’m ’is dysy. 
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The Tommies was wellnigh carried dahn 
Fro’ the maze o’ folk in the flah’r-roped tahn, 
The lydies smiled in their velveteen, 
An’ the kiddies they piped, “Gord sive the Queen!” 
From a red gran’ stan’ were they munched Barf buns; 
But, sweetest of all, the old tale runs 
That I am a solger’s dysy. 
F’r it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The drums they boom an’ the drums they tap; 
"E’s ’ome fr’m acrost your widest map, 
But ‘e vows I’m still ‘is dysy. 


Now ’e ain’t shot up ter the Ouse o’ Lords, 
An’ ’e ’aves no grant from the nashional ’oards ; 
"E never could stand ter make no speech, 
But ’e growed in a school where the blood-sweats teach 
In a grillin’ charge when it’s steel ter steel, 
An’ limbs go strippin’ like oringe-peel,— 
An’ I am ’is little dysy. 
Oh, it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The drums they boom an’ the drums they tap; 
‘Is right sleeve’s empty, ’is arm’s in a strap,— 
But I am ’is little dysy. 


"E’s jest the neatest bloke o’ th’ ranks, 
An’ well-be’ived wiv ’is “please” an’ “fanks,” 
None o’ yr riff-raff sort ain’t Bill, 
Tho’ ready to charge the world up-'ill. 
Lor, wot a poor pale fice ’e’s got, 
But the pootiest smile o’ the bloomin’ lot ! 
I'll orlwis be ‘is dysy. 
Then, it’s Root-toot-too an’ a toot-toot-too, 
Rr-rr-rr-rap, 
The drums they boom an’ the drums they tap; 
Cheers fer the brive, an’ wive y'r cap,— 
An’ I am ’is little dysy. 




















A VILLAGE 


On the day of Mrs Roden’s 
death I think that most of us 
knew that a princess had fallen 
in Israel, and a great woman 
had gone to her last home. 
But I doubt whether any one 
of us had entirely gauged the 
enormous influence which she 
exercised in the parish. Exactly 
one week has elapsed since her 
funeral, and to-day we still find 
our village in the position of 
an infant state which, having 
prospered for years under what 
I may on the whole term a 
beneficent tyranny, is painfully 
awaking to the fact that it has 
suddenly become autonomous, 
and is expected to make its own 
way in the world. 

We have got a parish council 
of a sort, but up to the present 
date, to borrow Job Billing’s 
phraseology, “It ain’t been of 
no count at all alongside of 
Missus Roden.” Indeed nothing 
but the contempt that the good 
lady felt for the parish council as 
a modern institution prevented 
her from claiming the presi- 
dency thereof as a matter of 
right: in default of assuming 
the dignity in person, she 
graciously delegated the office 
to a subordinate, her cowman. 
At least that is, I believe, the 
position which our chairman 
holds in the deceased lady’s 
establishment. And she so far 
condescended to take a personal 
interest in the election as to 
drive some hundred electors by 
detachments to the poll. 

“Now, there you are,” she 
said, as she deposited each suc- 
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cessive cargo, “and you knows 
what you’ve got todo. In you 
goes and you plumps for Tum- 
mas, and if so be as Tummas 
don’t come out top of the poll I 
shall know as you've voted 
wrong, and then!’ 

The aposiopesis might be 
taken to imply anything: the 
effect of it was that the re- 
doubtable Tummas was re- 
turned at the head of the poll 
by an overwhelming majority ; 
and on the strength of further 
dark hints thrown out by Mrs 
Roden was at the initiatory 
meeting of the council unani- 
mously elected chairman. Hav- 
ing so far gained her object, 
Mrs Roden further trampled 
on the feelings of the council 
by letting it be known far and 
wide that, in her opinion at all 
events, “parish councils was 
nothing more nor less than nin- 
compoops,” and cautioned Tum- 
mas that if there were “any 
messing with the rates” or 
“muddling with the charities,” 
she would be under the neces- 
sity of looking out for a new 
cowman. 

So it has come to pass that 
up to the present date the 
people’s senate can hardly be 
said to have felt its legs, and 
has, under the able guidance of 
the chairman, refrained from 
taking any legislative action in 
the administration of parish 
matters. I cannot but regret 
that Tummas_ should have 
thought fit, on the very day of 
Mrs Roden’s funeral, to cele- 
brate his manumission by get- 
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ting gloriously drunk. It is, I 
fear me, a sign of the times, 
and may be taken as some indi- 
cation of what we may expect 
under the new régime, or, to be 
more correct, the new want of 
régime. Only once, so far as 
my knowledge goes, did Tum- 
mas presume to make a beast 
of himself in the good old days, 
and then he was put into a 
horse-trough by Mrs Roden’s 
orders, and left there till he 
was sober enough to find his 
way out, 

And now for a more partic- 
ular account of our village 
Semiramis lately deceased. I 
have in my time had some 
knowledge of authoresses and 
poetesses ; I have been on speak- 
ing terms with the wife of a 
head of a college, with dons’ 
wives by the score, with bishops’ 
ladies a few, with a stray peer- 
ess here and there: I have seen 
Royalty herself in her carriage 
and Royalty’s daughters walk- 
ing in the streets, but I shall 
always regard my acquaint- 
anceship with Mrs Roden, née 
Thorpe, as the brightest spot in 
my social career. 

As Iam unwilling to deal with 
matters beyond my ken, I will 
not enter into a detailed account 
of the birth and parentage of 
this great woman. I will 
merely state that her baptismal 
name was Sarah, and that she 
was the only daughter and sole 
heiress of Thorpe, the great 
butcher, or to give him the title 
upon which Mrs Roden her- 
self always insisted, the great 
master-butcher who monopol- 
ised the custom of our village, 
and who effectually nipped in 
the bud any.jsparks of enthus- 
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iasm which may have existed 
in our old rector’s mind in those 
far-off days when he was young 
and vigorous. The rector, who 
told me the story, explained 
that in years gone by there was 
existing in the parish grave dis- 
cord on religious matters be- 
tween two factions. The points 
at issue were of trivial import, 
but party feeling ran high, 
and one-half of the parish was 
hardly on speaking terms with 
the other. Anxious in the early 
days of his pastorate to com- 
pose these differences, the rector 
invited the rival chiefs, one of 
whom was the master-butcher, 
to dine at the rectory and dis- 
cuss matters in a friendly spirit. 
The invitation was accepted, 
and up to a certain point the 
prospects of an agreement 
looked rosy. There was much 
unanimity in the appreciation 
of the dinner—the rector’s cuis- 
ine, be it said, was at all times 
irreproachable—and a bottle of 
old college port disappeared like 
magic. 

“And now, gentlemen,” said 
the rector, pending the arrival 
of the second bottle, “I think 
we might just talk out your 
little differences, and see if we 
cannot adjust them in a friendly 
spirit.” 

It was then that the master- 
butcher got upon his legs. His 
type of oratory, according to 
the rector’s description, was in- 
cisive, and his language at the 
outset of his discourse favoured 
that of the Scottish Covenanter, 
but later on there was exhibit- 
ed a power of invective which 
would have aroused the ad- 
miration of a Billingsgate fish- 
wife, 
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' “T have been a-looking for- 
ward to this meeting for days 
past,” he commenced, “and I’ve 
been a-contriving how I may 
talk to you amicable-like, Rich- 
ard Cope, as the rector says. 
And I’ve wrestled in prayer 
night and morning so as to 
get the power to talk things 
friendly. And the power it 
has come, and the spirit it is 
willing. But I’m warned as I 
must fust say things to you, 
Richard Cope, as will make 
your very heart burn,” and 
then followed the invective. 
The upshot of the peace con- 
ference was that the litigants 
had to be shown out of the 
rectory by different doors, and 
severally escorted on _ their 
homeward journey by the rec- 
tor and his man-of-all-work, in 
order that they might not 
settle their disputes by a stand- 
up fight in the road after 
having nearly come to fisti- 
cuffs in the dining-room. 
After this one experiment 
the rector made no further at- 
tempt to act as mediator, pro- 
fessing to let matters take their 
own course. A few years later 
the Cope family moved their 
habitation to a neighbouring 
village, and the master-butcher 
remained master of the situa- 
tion. When he died at a good 
old age, his mantle, together 
with a double portion of his 
spirit, descended on to the 
shoulders of his daughter, who 
shortly bestowed herself and 
her worldly goods on worthy 
John Roden, but retained in 
her own hands the paramount 
authority over our village. It 
is seldom, I should fancy, given 
to any one individual in any 
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parish to combine in his or 
her person the offices of church- 
warden of the parish church, 
patron and proprietor of a 
little Bethel, censor of public 
morals, medical adviser, and 
sanitary inspector. Yet I may 
say that at the time I knew 
Mrs Roden she had practically 
usurped all these functions, 
For if the title of church- 
warden more properly belonged 
to John Roden, it was his by 
courtesy only; and in the old 
days of vestry meetings it was 
well known to every member 
of the vestry that though the 
voice which was heard at their 
meetings was the voice of John, 
the sentiments and ideas it 
uttered were the sentiments 
and ideas of Sarah. Indeed 
John so far gave himself away 
in the matter that he never 
ventured to speak at all with- 
out a constant reference to a 
lengthy table of notes and 
queries copied in his wife’s 
handwriting, and invariably 
prefaced his remarks with the 
phrases, “My missus says,” or 
“My missus thinks.” 

“But what do you think 
yourself, John?” he was once 
asked by an irreverent vestry- 
man. 

Poor John! for the moment 
he was completely nonplussed. 
It was a popular saying that 
he never dared to call his soul 
his own; and he had probably 
long since given up the habit, 
or it may have been the exer- 
tion, of independent thought. 
He scratched his head and looked 
in a helpless manner at his 
paper of instructions, and feebly 
ejaculated— 

“Well, I don’t know rightly 
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as I think anything, and I 
don’t know as it would be 
much count on if I did neither. 
But my missus thinks,” &c., 
&e. 

Apart from his wife’s prompt- 
ings old John Roden was not a 
man of many words, but occa- 
sionally in the privacy of his 
awn house, if conversation 
seemed to be flagging, he 
would make a feeble attempt 
to entertain a visitor with some 
personal or family reminiscences. 
The ready manner in which his 
better-half would supply emen- 
dations and interpolations used 
to suggest to my mind the pic- 
ture of an author and his critic 
sitting side by side and evolv- 
ing a book together. 

“* Now I minds in the summer 
of 1860,” John would begin. 

“ Why, that was the year you 
was ill a-bed most of the sum 
mer along of those colds you 
got at the sheep-washing, Roden. 
Nothing would please John but 
he must take and look after the 
sheep-washing himself that year, 
Master George. So I takes and 
claps him in bed with a good 
hot mustard plaster, and keeps 
him there a week or more.” 

“Well,” continued John, “I 
minds as how me and my wife’s 
father, as was a butcher——” 

“A master - butcher, please, 
Roden; to hear you talk any 
one would think as you’d mar- 
ried a journeyman butcher's 
daughter.” 

“Well, me and my wife’s 
father, as was a master-butcher 
then, we was a driving into 
market together——” 

“Then I wonder what you 
was a-driving in, Roden? My 


father used to ride to market 
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on his cob just like any other 
gentleman.” 

“Well, perhaps we was a- 
riding,” assented John. 

“ Ah, that’s more like it: it 
were a slip of the tongue, 
Master George; he said driv- 
ing, but he meant riding all 
the time. That is just John’s 
way.” 

What between the interrup- 
tions and the corrections and the 
promptings, the exact circum- 
stances that John “minded” 
never transpired; but, as Mrs 
Roden subsequently explained 
to me, the omission was of 
trivial importance. 

“Lor bless your heart, 
Master George!” she _ said 
cheerily, “what do it matter 
after all? John, he’s had his 
say, and that has pleased him. 
I never take no account of 
what John says for my own 
part, though I likes to hear 
him talk. He hasn’t had what 
you wouldn’t call no eddication, 
hasn’t John. But there, I knew 
he wasn’t an eddicated man 
when I married him. But he 
knows more now than he did 
then by a bit, I count. I went 
to a boarding-school for a 
matter of three years or 
more.” 

Poor old John _ predeceased 
his wife by some ten years, and 
“a blessing it were that he 
was took and not me.” So 
moralised Mrs Roden, and she 
gave me sundry good reasons 
in support of her theory that 
the fittest to live had survived. 
When a few days after his 
funeral I went to pay a visit 
of condolence, I found her sit- 
ting in her parlour in all the 
glories of widowhood. Discon- 
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solate widowhood I will not 
call it, for there was an evident 
feeling that the widow’s cap 
with its long streamers and the 
heavily craped dress were be- 
coming to her matronly person ; 
and the consciousness that her 
attire was calculated to make a 
favourable impression on her 
visitors was eminently com- 
forting and sustaining. 

She sighed deeply as she 
motioned me to a seat. 

“Well, he’s gone, is Roden,” 
she said presently, “and his 
end was peace. I buried him 
’andsome, as I always said I 
would, as his family shouldn’t 
never throw it up against 
me as I didn’t do my duty 
by him. Not as I minds, 
Master George, what people 
do say, as is often blasts of 
vain doctrine. But there’s a 
way of doing things, and I’ve 
done what’s proper. There 
were Mrs Jakes up top of the 
village; it were twelve years 
ago come Christmas as she lost 
her husband same as I’ve done 


mine, and Jakes was a man of — 


some count in these parts too, 
and had made his bit of money. 
But was there mutes and mourn- 
ing coaches at his burying, 
Master George? Not one, as 
I’m an honest woman. There 
wasn’t no hearse, just six farm 
labourers carrying him down, 
and all a-walking. I couldn’t 
have done that along o’ John; 
I told ’im I’d bury ’im ’and- 
some, and I done it. He were 
sitting by that table same as 
you're sitting now, Master 
George, three weeks back come 
to-morrow, and nothing will 
please him but he will have 
out the parish account-book, 
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and begins messing. Well, I 
stops him. ‘John,’ I says, ‘you 
ain’t no count to do that now,’ 
I tells him; ‘you’ve done with 
parish accounts now, you’ve got 
your own account to make up, 
and not much time to do it in 
neither. What you’ve got to 
think of now,’ I says, ‘ Roden, 
is whether you'll have a wooden 
cross or a stone,—not as I 
wouldn’t have a wooden cross 
myself if I were you, as can 
be made in the village, and 
then you'll know what you're 
paying for.’ And then, just to 
cheer him up I shows him what 
I’d got ready to put over him. 
I'd like you to see it, Master 
George,’ and she handed me a 


paper. 


‘The best of husbands 
And the best of men, 
The village ne’er 
Shall see his like again. 
He’s gone and left 
His widow to repine. 
She put this cross, 
Helped by his children nine.” 


On reading this composition 
I was absolutely at a loss what 
to say. It has been the habit 


_of our village to prefer original 


compositions to Scriptural texts, 
but I really did not feel that I 
was called upon to admire poor 
John’s epitaph. Still I had to 
say something, so I hazarded a 
feeble criticism. 

“T didn’t know that you had 
nine children, Mrs Roden.” 

“ Ah, that’s what John said. 
But he’d got two nieces, and I 
told him that they wouldn't 
like to be left out, poor things, 
as they rode in a coach and 
brought their wreaths and all. 
And I tells him, ‘ Abraham, he 
called his wife his sister, and 
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she were only his cousin after 
all, and what was good enough 
for Abraham is good enough 
for you, John,’ I says. Not 
that John hadn’t a hankering 
after the other ending,” and 
she handed me a revised version 
of the last four lines :— 


‘* His widow lefi, 
He’s gone to heaven. 
She put this cross, 
Helped by his children seven.” 


“ But there,” she continued, 
“as I tells him, I thinks and 
I hopes that I'll meet him in 
heaven some day, but there’s 
no knowing, and it’s best to 
be on the safe side.” 

It was the original copy of 
these verses that were event- 
ually inscribed on the hand- 
some cross that stood at the 
head of John Roden’s grave. 
I am still rather dubious as 
to whether the conversation 
on “graves, worms, and epi- 
taphs ” was so entirely grati- 
fying to the feelings of the 
invalid as to those of his con- 
sort, but the general verdict 
of the village was that Mrs 


Roden had, as _ she _ herself 
claimed, done the thing hand- 
somely. 


And now, what were the 
lady’s own religious views? 
A quaint medley indeed, and 
yet I am sure that there was 
a genuine depth in her con- 
victions, and that according 
to her lights she was a re- 
ligious enthusiast. Her own 
account was that she believed 
in the Gospel, and she added, 
“ And for my own part, I don’t 
see as it makes much differ- 
ence who preaches it, so long 
as it is Gospel. And yet there 
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is the rector, Master George, 
as is always saying that the 
parish is getting that large 
as he shall soon want a curate, 
—he don’t hold by Mr Timms 
preaching the Gospel on Sunday 
nights in my little chapel as 
I built on purpose. He says 
as how Mr Timms ain’t never 
been properly ordained. Why, 
it’s my chapel, and if I lets 
him preach there, and see that 
he preaches Gospel, what’s it 
got to do with the rector or 
no one else? Why don’t the 
rector offer to come and preach 
there himself?” 

“Well, I suppose, Mrs Roden, 
it’s hardly what you would 
call an authorised chapel.” 


“ Authorised! I don’t know 
what you call authorised, 
Master George. I give the 


land, I gets the money together 
for the chapel, I pays a man 
to preach there, and I tells 
him that I won’t have nothing 
preached there but Gospel, and 
I goes every Sunday night to 
hear that he do preach Gospel, 
—if all that don’t authorise, 
I should like to know what 
do.” 

As the old lady was getting 
warm, it was obviously unwise 
to continue the discussion ; for, 
as Job Billing once sagely re- 
marked, “When old Sarah 
Roden have once set her back 
up, ten thousand millions of 
’osses ain’t a-going to pull it 
down again.” 

And indeed, for my own 
part, I have never found ar- 
gument with womankind on 
these topics either conducive 
to harmony or productive of 
effect. 

And 


yet, notwithstanding 
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the motherly pride she took 
in the little chapel of her own 
establishment, no one would 
have repudiated more indig- 
nantly than Mrs Roden the 
idea that she was anything 
but a good Churchwoman. So 
far as a most regular attend- 
ance at morning service can 
be held to substantiate a claim 
to the title, she was the very 
best Churchwoman in the par- 
ish. Sunday after Sunday, 
fair weather or foul, she was 
to be seen in her place, sitting 
in all the dignity that apper- 
tained to the position of being 
the better -half of a church- 
warden, and with all the im- 
portance that attached itself 
to the wearer of the best black 
silk dress in the parish, and 
the tenant of the one and 
only faculty pew. 

“I’m not one of that sort 
as lets yokes of oxen or bits 
of land stand in the way 
of my church - going, Master 
George. If ever you misses 
me at morning church, it will 
be because you ain’t there to 
see me, or because I am ill 
a-bed.” 

But reguiar attendance by 
no means argued entire ap- 
proval of all that was said 
or done in our parish church 
in these modern days. 

“I’m true blue Protestant,” 
she informed me one day, “and 
I can’t a-bear no papists. None 
of yer newfangled goings on, 
your bowings and your scrap- 
ings, and your uprisings and 
your down -sittings for me. 
I don’t hold with they idol- 
atries,” 

True to her creed, she reg- 
ularly sat down when the rest 
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of the congregation stood up 
at the entrance of the clergy ; 
sniffed long and loudly if she 
disapproved of any doctrinal 
teaching in the sermon, and 
closed her purse with an aud- 
ible click if the destination of 
the offertory money was not 
entirely to her liking. 

“There'll be an extra half- 
crown in our own little box 
to-night, Master George, what 
goes to a mother’s club. 
There’s more good in that, 
I reckon, than in that propa- 
gating of the heathen in for- 
eign parts. What’s black by 
nature will be black to its 
dying day, and it’s no use 
sending good money out of 
the parish to wash it white.” 

There spoke the spirit of 
the master-butcher’s daughter. 
That she closed her purse- 
strings on occasion arose not 
so much from want of liber- 
ality as from the tradesman- 
like feeling against good money 
going out of the parish. 

From each and every one 
of her pensioners— and they 
numbered not a few, for there 
was a lamentable lack of hon- 
est pride among our villagers, 
and many of them preferred 
being pauperised to going on 
short commons—my Lady 
Bountiful exacted something 
like feudal service. The boys 
of the family were expected 
to touch their caps to her in 
the streets and run on errands 
out of school hours; the girls 
to abjure feathers in their hats 
and drop their morning curt- 
seys; boys and girls alike to 
submit to a weekly half-hour’s 
instruction in the Gospel from 
her private chaplain. Parents 
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were required to follow in 
Church matters the example 
set them by their benefactress, 
who never thought twice about 
entering a cottage and hauling 
a defaulter of either sex over 
the coals. She allowed no 
malingering to interfere with 
the duties of attendance at 
public worship. “Church in 
the morning and chapel in the 
evening, Widow Brown, or no 
more shillings from me. I 
reckon as if you're hearty 
enough to tramp to my house 
on Monday, you're well enough 
to go to church and chapel 
on Sunday.” 

The surprise visits of inspec- 
tion which she paid to well- 
nigh every cottage in our end 
of the village were thus de- 
scribed by Tom _ Bull, the 
hunchbacked cobbler, _ privi- 
leged in virtue of his deformity 
to pass remarks on people in 
high places. 

“The old woman do be just 
like a maggot,” he said, “in 
and out, poking her nose and 
smelling in every corner, no 
by your leave nor with your 
leave nor nothing.” 

If I am not prepared to go 
the whole length of saying that 
these visits were acceptable to 
the recipients, there was no 
doubt at all about the general 
effect being salutary in the 
long-run. Drastic measures 
were necessary to make our 
villagers a comparatively clean 
and wholesome race. Mrs 
Roden’s measures were very 
drastic, her language on occa- 
sions marked by decision rather 
than refinement. 

“Here’s your monthly shil- 
ling, Mrs Thomas, and I don’t 
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know as it isn’t the last you'll 
have. Cleanliness is next to 
godliness, and yours is the dirti- 
est cottage in the parish, so as 
I allers spits when I pass your 
door.” 

With what promptitude, too, 
did she in her latter days 
suppress a contractor who had 
ventured to deposit a noisome 
heap of rubbish in our village. 
I had the good fortune to hear 
the conversation between Tum- 
mas, who was her emissary on 
this occasion, and the contrac- 
tor’s carters. Tummas, whose 
head had been perhaps a little 


turned by the new dignity 
which had been thrust upon 


him, commenced operations by 
trying to play a card on his own 
account. 

“Hi, you there,” he shouted 
to the carters who were in the 
act of unloading the rubbish, 
“just you drop that.” 

“Drop what?” was the an- 
swer. 

“Why, a-putting of that 
mess there—drop it, I says.” 

“ And who says we're to drop 
it?” 

“Why, the parish council, in 
course. I be Chairman.” 

“Well then, Mister Chair- 
man of the parish council, you 
just trot off home again and 
mind your own business. We 
takes our orders from Slee, and 
not from no councils.” 

Put out of court on his first 
count, Tummas wisely swal- 
lowed the affront to his official 
dignity, and tried a new tack. 

“My missus, Missus Roden of 
the Manor House, she sent me, 
and she says as you’ve to drop it. 
She says that you can go home 
yourself and tell Slee as she can 
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buy him up any day in the 
week, and as how if that muck 
is there to-morrow morning, 
she'll have the law on him.” 

The two carters suspended 
operations and looked at each 
other. 

“Missus Roden!” presently 
ejaculated one. 

“Old Sairey !” murmured the 
other, and after a momentary 
silence he stuck his shovel into 
the heap. 

“T dunno what you’re a-going 
to do of, mate,” he remarked, 
“but I ain’t a-going on with 
this job. Id sooner run my 
old head up agin a brick wall 
as agin old Sairey, and I reckon 
as Slee ’d say the same.” 

There was not a trace of that 
rubbish - heap when I passed 
the place the next day. I 
feel that I have underrated Mrs 
Roden’s importance when I 
spoke of her as having usurped 
the functions of sanitary inspec- 
tor. In matters of this sort she 
played the part of sanitary in- 
spector, District Council, and 
Local Government Board all 
rolled up into one. There was 
no delay and no beating about 
the bush: her methods were 
summary,—a word and a blow, 
and not infrequently the blow 
came first. 

In her capacity of medical 
adviser she dosed all the old 
men and women in the parish, 
and nearly drove the authorised 
local practitioner to despair. 
Her medicines—Heaven knows 
where she got the recipes from! 
—were infinitely more popular 
than those of the poor Saw- 
bones ; there was nothing to pay 
and plenty to taste. I myself 
had a narrow escape from test- 
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ing her pharmaceutical skill, 
and it made me very cautious 
for the future. Happening to 
call upon her on an evening 
when I was suffering from a 
heavy cold, as ill luck would 
have it I was taken with a vio- 
lent fit of sneezing. 

“JT must take you in hand, 
Master George,” she said. “I’ve 
got some stuff in a bottle as will 
drive away a cold in no time,” 
and after rummaging in a cup- 
board, she produced a small 
bottle full of a black compound. 
The smell, when I opened the 
bottle, was bad enough in all 
conscience, but I saw that she 
had it in her mind to pour the 
stuff down my throat instanter. 
Pleading that the taste of medi- 
cine would infallibly spoil my 
dinner, and undertaking to 
swallow the draught before I 
went to bed, I beat a hurried 
retreat, and on the following 
morning successfully passed the 
bottle on to my gardener, an 
old Devonshire man, who also 
had a bad cold. It did him 
good, so he informed me the next 
morning ; but he showed no in- 
clination to ask for more. “As 
it would twist a cat,” was his 
description of it. 

A great woman in these her 
public capacities, Sarah Roden 
showed herself equally great in 
the petty details of domestic 
life. She permitted no circum- 
stances to abash her, and from 
positions where others with less 
force of character might have 
felt embarrassed or humiliated, 
she would extricate herself with- 
out loss of caste. For instance, 
an ordinary woman might have 
expressed some annoyance at 
Mr Hales’ sale when the job- 
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lot of dessert plates, which had 
been knocked down to her for 
a preposterously high price, 
turned out to be a very mis- 
‘cellaneous collection. Not so 
Mrs Roden. 

“Well, Master George,” she 
whispered in my ear, “and I 
knows as they don’t match. 
But, Lord bless yer! what do 
it matter when they doylies is 
on?” 

It is the mark, we have been 
told, of a well-balanced mind 
to feel at ease in any society. 
There was a morning when I 
found Mrs Roden at her silver 
cupboard putting away some 
forks. 

“AsJohn has gone to market,” 
she explained to me, “and is very 
like to bring home a friend or 
two for supper. Plated forks is 
good enough for them to eat 
with on market-days, as half 
of them as John brings home 
can’t eat proper, and bites their 
forks. For my own part, Master 
George, I says that if the Queen 
was to ask me to tea, J should 
know how to behave myself.” 

The accent laid upon the pro- 
noun may or may not have been 
intended to imply that Mrs 
Roden would not undertake to 
answer for Royalty coming with 
equal credit out of the ordeal. 

“JT daresay that you and the 
Queen would have plenty to talk 
about, Mrs Roden. What should 
you call her?” 


“ Mum, of course, same as I 
should expect her to call me. 
Yes, mum,” she repeated, re- 
flectively, “or Majesty now and 
again perhaps, but mum would 
be good enough for me.” 

Being then such as we are in 
our village, a weak-kneed but 
gainsaying generation at the 
best of times, of such a woman 
have we been deprived. I do 
not pretend to be able to ana- 
lyse the feelings of the whole 
parish on the loss that we have 
sustained. For my own part, I 
am unfeignedly sorry. I had 
known her worth, and gauged 
her merits as well as her weak- 
nesses. And yet such is the 
want of charity in this world of 
ours, and such the lack of the 
power of due appreciation, that 
I fear me the reprobate Job 
Billing, who fills the office of 
sexton, struck the keynote of 
the line of thought that per- 
vaded the minds of too many 
in the lower grades of society 
when he thus addressed me :— 

“ Looking at old Mother 
Roden’s grave, Master George? 
Well, she were a masterful 
woman and no mistake. But 
she won't get up no more: I 
give her two extra feet drop 
a purpose. I counted as how 
she’d bossed the show here long 
enough, and as it were high 
time as she went and bossed it 
somewhere else. Upstairs or 
downstairs, I don’t envy ’em.” 
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THE ORIGIN OF ‘“‘ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE.” 


I TRusT that I am giving Mrs 
Mary Baker G. Eddy no offence 
when I say that in claiming 
to be the founder of Christian 
Science she is not telling the 
strict truth. The real founder 
was a certain Phineas P. 
Quimby, who was in business 


as a blacksmith in a small New’ 


England town in the early 
sixties. In his spare time he 
practised healing by mental 
suggestion, with such success 
that patients flocked to him 
from all parts of the State, and 
among them came Mrs Eddy, 
who was suffering from some 
nervous disorder that defied 
medical skill. Quimby was 
contemptibly wanting in enter- 
prise: though it was patent to 
all that there was money in the 
thing, he continued to give his 
services for nothing, and even 
to impart the theory of his 
practice to any of his patients 
who cared to listen to him. 
Mrs Eddy sucked him dry, and 
returned home full of new 
thoughts. She realised at once 
the defects and the possibilities 
of her master’s teaching. He 
used the Bible for his cures ; he 
argued that of the two com- 
mands laid upon the apostles— 
to preach the Gospel and to 
heal the sick—the Church had 
obeyed the first and neglected 
the second. Therein were end- 
less possibilities; but he had 
not ambition enough to push 
the matter to its logical end, to 
break from the common herd 
of faith-healers and church- 
goers, and proclaim himself the 
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apostle of a new revelation 
after the order of Joseph Smith, 
the founder of the Mormons. 
Now Mary Baker G. Eddy is 
before all things an excellent 
woman of business. She knew 
that a sect more or less does 
not count for much in a coun- 
try like America, where they 
are numbered by hundreds. 
But here, ready to her hand, 
was the material for a re- 
ligious sect of a novel kind, 
that should minister to the two 
wants for which mankind is 
always ready to pay without 
expecting any return in this 
world’s goods—medicine for the 
soul and medicine for the body. 
Any medical directory will en- 
able you to arrive approximate- 
ly at the annual sum that it 
spends in the latter direction if 
you assume that every doctor 
in the list is making an average 
of at least £300 a-year. Mrs 
Eddy tells us that she spent 
three years in retirement “to 
search the Scriptures and pon- 
der her mission,” and no one 
can say that they were years 
ill-spent, since they were the in- 
cubation period of ‘Science and 
Health,’ and her Metaphysical 
College. And so, when she 
claims to have discovered Chris- 
tian Science, as she does with 
much wnnecessary warmth of 
language, she is doing herself 
an injustice. In reality she 
played Shakespeare to Phineas 
P. Quimby’s Boccaccio : she stole 
the idea and made a masterpiece 
of it, as many other great artists 
have done before her. 
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She did not enjoy a mon- 
opoly of the business. She 
made enemies among the more 
stiff - necked of her converts, 
and, before the ‘“ Metaphysical 
College” of Massachusetts was 
in full swing, she had a rival 
sect of “scientists” about her 
ears who preferred to draw 
their inspiration unfiltered from 
the fountainhead. The camp 
was divided between the Quim- 
byites and the Eddyites. In 
England the proceedings of 
coroners’ and police courts 
have made the name of Eddy 
almost a household word: of 
Quimby and his sect we have 
not even heard, but that is 
because the Quimbyites have 
stuck by the Church and have 
no master-mind to marshal their 
forces. In America they are 
said to outnumber the Eddy- 
ites, and love is not lost be- 
tween the two. When Christian 
Science exhorts its leaders to 
embrace the whole world in 
fervent love, there is always, 
even in its book of devotion, 
a reservation in respect of the 
Quimbyites. If you mention 
them to the last English con- 
vert she will shudder, and call 
them “schismatics.” What 
the Quimbyites would call her 
we shall know when they too 
come to England. 

When the invasion of Eng- 
land was resolved upon about 
four years ago, Mrs’ Eddy had 
retired from active business full 
of years and substance, and 
the ablest of her lieutenants, a 
Mrs Field-King, was appointed 
to command. She had been, 
we believe, the proprietor of a 
bath establishment in Illinois, 
and, seeing her extraordinary 
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capacity for business, it is re- 
markable that she failed in 
her former calling. She began 
quite modestly by hiring a 
room for her meetings in the 
Portman Rooms, but in less 
than three years she had made 
money enough to house her- 
self in an expensive flat, and 
had raised funds for the pur- 
chase of a derelict synagogue 
in Bryanston Street. Primitive 
Christianity, run upon strictly 
business principles, had done all 
this. In America there is a say- 
ing that has become a common- 
place through frequent repeti- 
tion, “Christian Scienceis neither 
Christian nor scientific.” This 
may be true of the Christianity, 
but of the Science, if a pro- 
found insight into human weak- 
ness is science, it is strangely 
unjust. Any one, of course, 
who chooses to invent a new 
religion, can set up his tub 
in London, and count upon 
having a following of some 
kind; but there must be a 
streak of genius in him to 
avow frankly that his gospel 
is a money-making concern 
without exciting suspicion of 
the purity of his motives. 
Mrs Field-King, knowing full 
well, we need not doubt, the 
story of Simon Magus, an- 
nounced from the first that 
her gospel was on sale. If you 
wanted the gift of healing 
yourself and your fellow-men 
by the power of Christ, you 
could have it for twenty guineas 
paid in advance. You then 
attended a course of private 
lessons, and emerged with the 
power of healing every ailment 
from a broken leg to the 
measles, Some forty persons 
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attended the first course, and 
forty times twenty guineas is 
£840,—no paltry profit for the 
first season’s working. 

Then there were the books. 
We cannot advise any one to 
buy ‘Science and Health,’ Mrs 
Eddy’s masterpiece, because, 
even in the poorest binding, it 
costs 14s., and, frankly, it is 
not worth the money, even for 
the amusement it affords. The 
authoress puffs her wares with 
the shamelessness of a Corelli. 
“The sixteenth edition has been 
reached,” she boasts, “and many 
people are healed simply by 
reading the work.” That was 
some time ago: the sale is said 
now to have reached 100,000. 
If she made the bargain with 
her publishers that one might 
expect from such a canny per- 
son, that means £50,000 into 
the pocket of the authoress. 
And they call her a stupid, 
ignorant woman ! 

How did she manage it? 
Christian Science is a sect of 
women headed by a woman. 
Perhaps if it had been headed 
by a man there would have 
been more opposition on the 
part of the male relations of 
the converts. It is, moreover, 
a sect of idle women with 
money to spend. Mrs Field- 
King aimed at one class only— 
the half-educated and frivolous 
women of London Society, who 
wanted some new pursuit when 
“slumming ” fell out of fashion, 
and who had never yet been 
flattered with the suggestion 
that they had an intellect. She 
came to the people who went 
to church but had never given 
a thought to their religion, and 
persuaded them that they knew 
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things about the Bible that 
were never dreamed of in the 
philosophy of the clergy; to 
women who had never used the 
organs they were pleased to 
call their minds, and dangled 
vague philosophical puzzles be- 
fore them until they believed 
that they were the first who 
had ever thought upon the 
relations of Mind and Matter; 
to women weary of the empty 
social tread-wheel, and showed 
them how they might be phil- 
anthropic without being dowdy, 
intellectual without reading, 
professional without losing 
caste. But all this, you may 
say, is the ordinary stock-in- 
trade of the theosophist, and 
all the other religious cranks 
who batten upon the credulity 
of idle women. True! but the 
founder of Christian Science 
had in reserve a bait that no 
human being, be he millionaire 
or gutter-snipe, has ever re- 
garded with indifference. She 
promised to her followers no 
less than an income honestly 
earned by good works. She 
made money by simony, it was 
true, but, on the other hand, so 
should they,—not (mark you) 
in a spirit of self-seeking, but 
as a solemn duty to God and 
man. And why? Because in 
the pursuit of her science she 
had discovered that the cures 
would not work without a sac- 
rifice on the part of the patient, 
a pecuniary sacrifice which she 
assessed at £1 a-week, or 8s. a 
visit, payable in advance, since, 
as an eminent healer deliciously 
explains in a letter to one of her 
patients, “the running up of 
bills for healing is contrary to 
the spirit of Christian Science.” 
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Thus the whole structure of 
Christian Science is a pinnacle 
of sacrifice. The patient sac- 
rifices to the healer; the healer 
sacrifices to Mrs Field-King ; 
Mrs Field - King sacrifices to 
her tradesmen, or possibly (for 
this we do not know) to Mrs 
Eddy herself, in the form of a 
commission on the profits. Mrs 
Eddy alone enjoys immunity 
from sacrifice, as is only just, 
seeing that she is, as it were, 
patentee of the system. As one 
of her most trusted followers 
declared, ‘‘ Mrs Eddy has a keen 
sense of the more practical side 
of life, and a shrewd business 
instinct. For that reason some 
have even accused her of world- 
liness.” As she charges £60 
for three weeks’ training as a 
healer, and claims to have an 
attendance of 3000 pupils, and 
has sold 100,000 of her book at 
14s., none will question the apt- 
ness of this loving description. 
You may have been saddled 
with ten thousand a-year of 
your own, and yet prize the 
few shillings you have made by 
your own efforts above all 
your worldly goods. Magazine 
editors, who have had dealings 
with rich contributors, know 
that they are often greedier 
than the struggling hack who 
has to live by his pen. The 
smart lady who has taken to 
Christian Science is fast becom- 
ing as voracious as the needy 
American women who taught 
her her trade. She has still to 
sacrifice to Mrs Field-King, for 
that wily lady is always making 
fresh discoveries which can only 
be learned by a supplementary 
course at five guineas. She 
herself is ever clambering up 
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the ladder of knowledge and 
stretching a hand to those that 
stumble on the lowest rung, 
provided, of course, that they 
are willing to pay for her aid. 
She flatters her pupils by invit- 
ing them to contribute to the 
common store of knowledge. 
When a patient dies on their 
hands it is only because some 
obscurity that can only be over- 
come by unremitting study still 
baffles them. She counts upon 
nothing less than victory over 
death itself at last, or rather, to 
use her own phraseology, over 
the “error” which men call 
death, though she does not ex- 
plain by what steps she pro- 
poses to avert over-population. 
With all its ingenuity there 
is something so squalid in the 
money-making aspect of Chris- 
tian Science that one may be 
curious to know what excuse 
can be made for it. A young 
high-school teacher, Miss Annie 
Harwood, who was treated by 
Christian Scientists for a nerv- 
ous affection, has recently pub- 
lished her experiences under the 
title ‘Christian Science, an Ex- 
posure.” Her title belies her: 
she is not concerned to attack 
her former co-religionists, nor 
has she always the wit to see 
the humour of her experiences : 
she simply tells a plain straight- 
forward tale of her connection 
with the sect, without adverse 
comment, and she _ achieves 
thereby an exposure infinitely 
more damning than she can 
have intended. The healer was 
a young American lady whose 
identity she conceals under the 
name of Jansen, who told her 
frankly at the outset that 
Christian Scientists did not 
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care to treat any but rich 
patients. 


The ingratitude shown by the more 
common class of our patients fully 
justifies our founder, Mrs Eddy, in 
making our charges reasonably high. 
Among the poorer classes... the 
greater number have coarse animal 
dispositions, which are far too near 
the clay for our teaching to make any 
impression upon them. . . . It is for 
that reason, and not from any greed 
of gain, that we have been forced to 
charge as much as twenty guineas for 
a course of lessons, 


Again :— 


If it were not that our purpose is 
philanthropic, and our mission to re- 
lieve the disease and suffering of the 
world, we could not possibly charge 
less than a guinea for each visit. 
Remember that the labourer is worthy 
of his hire. The apostles were dis- 
tinctly bidden to take what the hospit- 
able kindness of their patients pressed 
upon them. Not only so, but from 
the fact that Judas carried the bag 
we are led to infer that a regula. 
charge was made from those who had 
benefited by miracles. 


From this artless blasphemy we 
too are “led to infer” that a 
sense of humour is not among 
the mental qualities cultivated 
by Christian Scientists. 

Miss Harwood had called 
upon the eminent healer at an 
unfortunate moment. A dress- 
maker, one of those persons 
with “coarse animal disposi- 
tions,” had preceded her to the 
consulting-room to demand the 
return of seven guineas which 
she alleged had been obtained 
from her for a bogus cure. 
Under the influence of this 
fancied grievance she had none 
of the atmosphere of calmness 
and light and love about her 
which Christian Scientists insist 
upon in their patients, and she 
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left very little of them with the 
practitioner at the end of the 
interview, for she seems to have 
got her money. Miss Harwood 
began her course of treatment 
by observing the following pro- 
hibitions: “(1) Every kind of 
medicine must be at once left 
off; (2) patients must read 
Christian Science literature 
[sic] only, and must give up 
the newspapers and magazines.” 
“In a truly scientific concep- 
tion of the universe,” it was 
explained to her, “doctors and 
medicines have no rightful 
place. Mind existed before 
medicine; mind originated 
medicine.” One might as well 
say, “Fingers existed before 
forks ; fingers originated forks,” 
as a reason for transplanting 
picnic habits to the dinner- 
table. But in the*second pro- 
hibition we may mark the hand 
of genius, or the hand of Mrs 
Eddy, which is the same thing ; 
for if you read nothing but 
Christian Science “literature” 
you will cut yourself off for 
ever from the assaults of reason 
and common-sense. The litera- 
ture of Christian Science is the 
literature of the patent medi- 
cine. The magazine is a list of 
“the most striking and extra- 
ordinary cures, duly attested 
by the name and address of 
the writer.” ‘“ Why,” asked a 
Science healer in a burst of 
eloquence, “should people give 
us these marvellous testimonials 
if the cures are not genuine? 
Our patients have nothing 
whatever to gain by telling 
falsehoods.” Quite so; and no 
more have the patients of Pro- 
fessor Munyon and Mr J. C. 
Eno and a hundred other pa- 
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tentees who print unsolicited 
testimonials quite as marvellous 
without mixing sham religion 
and garbled philosophy with 
their universal remedies. 

There was nothing startling 
about Mrs Jansen’s practice. 
She read to her patient “in a 
crooning voice” until she got 
drowsy, and then she propped 
her up with cushions, and sat 
down before her, and brought 
her great intellect to bear on 
the case. That is all. “The 
healer sits in the room with 
the patient and thinks, and 
when the stillness tends to be- 
come oppressive, a few passages 
from Mrs Eddy’s writings are 
read aloud with slow and ear- 
nest utterance, and two or three 
times in the course of the hour 
the patient is encouraged to 
talk.” Small wonder that poor 
Harold Frederic on his death- 
bed exclaimed, “This woman 
Mills bores me to death!” If 
the treatment is by correspond- 
ence the healer sits in her own 
room and thinks, and from time 
to time she sends “ instructions,” 
which are extracts from Mrs 
Eddy’s writings.” Decidedly 
one would prefer the absent 
treatment. 

Miss Harwood’s experience 
was exactly what one would 
expect. She was nervous from 
overwork and unreasonably de- 
pressed about herself. Bidden 
to study Mrs Eddy, she forgot 
herself and grew better: re- 
lieved of this daily task, she 
relapsed into low spirits. Her 


duties recalled her to the sea- 
side, where new interests and 
change of scene did perma- 


nently what Christian Science 
had failed to do. 
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She noticed that most of the 
women who testified to having 
been cured by Christian Science 
were suffering from hysterical 
affections, which women are 
fond of calling organic disease. 
Doctors know their phraseology 
so well,—“ creeping paralysis,” 
“epileptic seizure ””—the entire 
category of the imaginary com- 
plaints induced by idleness and 
high living. The doctors tell 
them that theirs is not a case 
for medicine, which they inter- 
pret into being “given up by 
the doctors.” Most of the 
Christian Science cures had 
been “ given up by the doctors.” 
The testimonials hail, moreover, 
from over the water — from 
Texas, from Utah, and from 
Florida ; so do Professor Mun- 
yon’s. But there is this truth 
in all of them, that if you can 
make a woman believe that she 
is better than she thought, she 
pecomes betterthan she thought, 
and this applies in some measure 
to all ailments, organic, incur- 
able, and otherwise. Bread 
pills, if you can get the patient 
to believe in them, will do the 
same. 

Since the deaths of Major 
Lester and Harold Frederic the 
leaders of the sect have become 
cautious. They used to claim 
to heal broken limbs ; now they 
admit that further study is 
necessary before their prayers 
can set bones—a mere vulgar 
mechanical operation that may 
well be left to a common sur- 
geon, while they take charge of 
the general health of the pa- 
tient. If he makes a good re- 
covery, Christian Science takes 
the credit. This ready change 
of front is just what one would 
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expect from so astute a com- 
mander as Mrs Field-King. 
The services in the Christian 
Science synagogue are in pro- 
cess of evolution, like their doc- 
trine. At one of the services, 
attended by the writer, forty- 
two were ladies, and only six 
belonged to the busier and less 
impressionable sex. Before Mrs 
King’s appearance the conversa- 
tion turned upon the usual topics 
of the London season, for Christ- 
ian Science is a joyous faith, and 
is tolerant of social distraction 
and (we thought we noticed) 
face-powder. They were smart 
ladies for the most part; and 
we did not see one among them 
whose dress marked her as a 
worker or a crank. Five of the 
six men were the sort of people 
one would expect to see in such 
a place—the men of tea-parties 
and bazaars and weak small- 
talk and water. The sixth was 
an inquirer who was made to 
suffer for his temerity. Mrs 
King was not at all the sort of 
person we expected. Instead 
of a sharp, adroit, well~-edu- 
cated American, a stout, florid, 
elderly person, with the air of 
a housekeeper who has been 
long with the family, took 
her stand upon the platform. 
She spoke with an accent which 
it would be understatement to 
call American, and she showed 
herself to be quite illiterate. 
Her features were rather pre- 
possessing, and her expression 
kindly until she scented scep- 
ticism in the male inquirer ; 
but there was certainly noth- 
ing about her to inspire con- 
fidence. The service opened 
with a hymn, a well-known 
hymn grotesquely altered to 
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suit the views of the sect; 
and then there was an inter- 
val of silent prayer, during 
which Mrs King covered her 
face with her pocket-handker- 
chief. ‘There followed a chapter 
from the Bible and a chapter 
from Mrs Eddy’s masterpiece, 
and the gravity with which 
the congregation heard the 
ludicrous contrast between the 
beautiful English of the one 
and the turgid absurdities of 
the other showed well the class 
of mind that falls a prey to 
Christian Science. Mrs King 
then invited “ testimény ” (with 
the accent upon the penulti- 
mate), and two young ladies 
recited the benefits they had 
received from their twenty- 
guinea course of lectures, with 
pauses which Mrs King punc- 
tuated with exclamations such 
as, “That's very joyous!” 
Then came question - time. 
Mrs King read a series of 
dummy objections to her teach- 
ing, which, she said, she had 
received by post, and demol- 
ished them to the delighted 
titters of her congregation. A 
mild young man rose, blush- 
ing, to propound some innocent 
question. Mrs King beamed 
on him, and took him, figur- 
atively speaking, to her broad 
bosom. But the inquirer was 
received in different sort. He 
wanted her to reconcile an 
obvious discrepancy between 
her remarks and the teaching 
of St Paul. She “turned 
nasty” at once, and tried 
to silence him with sarcasm, 
which would have discouraged 
a@ younger man, seeing that 
the audience, not understand- 
ing the matter in discussion, 
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had rallied to their mistress’s 
defence. But when he pressed 
her for an answer, she threw 
St Paul overboard, seeming 
to intimate, like Mr John P. 
Robinson, that “they didn’t 
know everything down in 
Judee.” On another occasion 
she betrayed her belief that 
the Old Testament had been 
translated from the Greek; 
and when she was confronted 
with two contradictory state- 
ments which no _ adroitness 
could reconcile, her only de- 
fence was, “Oh, Mr , that 
was not worthy of you.” The 
ritual is a little changed now. 
There are two “Readers” on 
the platform, the one playing 
chorus to the other; and they 
have a wonderful reading of 
the Lord’s Prayer, a _para- 
phrase by Mrs Eddy, in which 
the opening words are said 
to be “Our Father and 
Mother,” on the plea that it 
is wrong to attribute sex to 
the Deity. 

This is a free country, and 
if people choose to give their 
money to an ingenious Ameri- 
can, and to do their doctoring 
at home, who can object? Cer- 
tainly not the doctors, who 
suck thereout no small advan- 
tage in the end,—the suffering 
patients, having tried the ex- 
periment of a smiling lady sit- 
ting by the bedside and assur- 
ing them that there is no such 
thing as pain, come back to 





them cured of Christian Science 
for all time; not the under- 
takers or the coroners, who live 
by fees ; not the relations of the 
converts, who gain by the con- 
version of fractious hypochon- 
driacs into contented dupes ; 
not the hypochondriacs them- 
selves, who have at last found 
the kind of bread-pill that 
appeals to their imagination. 
Mrs Eddy and Mrs Field-King 
deserve the reward of their con- 
summate ingenuity as much or 
as little as they would if they 
had won it by clever operations 
on the Stock Exchange, where 
their remarkable talents must 
have assured them success. But 
instead of assailing these clever 
ladies and their converts, let us 
watch the movement with 
sympathetic interest as a study 
of a curious side of many-sided 
human nature ; as an excursion 
of the rich uneducated women 
of the day into philosophy and 
professionalism, as their pro- 
tests against the intolerable 
dulness of a life of ease and 
pleasure from which their intel- 
lectual limitations prevent them 
from escaping by the channels 
open to their better educated 
sisters. Christian Science is 
important, because for the 
moment it is gaining ground 
so rapidly in London; but it 
will run the inevitable course 
of all such movements—schism, 
mutual vituperation, and ex- 
tinction. 
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Admiral Sir W. Mends. 


ADMIRAL SIR W. MENDS. 


FIFTY-FIVE YEARS OF NAVAL SERVICE,! 


WHEN Nelson was negotiat- 
ing with the Bashaw of Tripoli, 
and urging that potentate to 
make peace with our protégés, 
the two Sicilies and Portugal, 
the negotiations proceeded sat- 
isfactorily up to a certain point. 
Then the Bashaw found him- 
self on the horns of a dilemma 
from which it was impossible 
to escape, and which promptly 
brought the negotiations to a 
close: he explained that if peace 
was concluded with our friends 
he would have no war on his 
hands, and then, said he, ‘“‘ What 
am I to do with my frigates?” 
From the Bashaw’s point of 
view this argument was un- 
answerable: the frigates were 
provided for fighting purposes, 
therefore if he had frigates he 
must have a war to keep them 
employed. Moreover, he could 
not dispense with his ships, 
because his dignity would be 
impaired if he laid them up, so 
the war must go on. Accord- 
ingly the frigates sailed on 
their usual marauding expedi- 
tions. Here we see a standing 
navy regarded as an excellent 
reason for breaking the peace, 
and this was a common senti- 
ment not only in Tripoli but 
all over Europe in the middle 
ages. Gradually, however, a 
great change has come about, 
and the nineteenth century, 
which is notable for the large 


increase of the navies of the 
world, is also notable for the 
almost entire absence of serious 
fighting at sea. 

Thus it came to pass that 
Sir William Mends, who served 
from 1827 to 1883, either afloat 
or at the Admiralty, never was 
in a purely naval action; and 
indeed since the battle of 
Navarino in 1827 no British 
man-of-war has been engaged 
at sea. Fighting there has 
been in which the navy has 
borne a part; but in every in- 
stance the fighting took place 
in connection with shore oper- 
ations, and much of it was ac- 
tually on shore. In this fight- 
ing, as we shall see, Mends 
took his share. Indeed the 
book seems to have been writ- 
ten by the Admiral’s son, who 
himself served some time in the 
“navy, not so much to give to 
the world an account of the 
high attainments of the Ad- 
miral, but rather to throw light 
on the work of the navy during 
the period which it covers, and 
especially to place on record 
the aspect of the Crimean cam- 
paign as viewed from the quar- 
ter-deck of Lord Lyons’ flag- - 
ship, which vessel was in closer 
touch with the land forces by 
whom the main operations in 
the Crimea were carried on 
than any other ship in the 
Black Sea. 








1 The Life of Admiral Sir William Robert Mends, G.C.B. By his son, Bowen 


8. Mends. London: John Murray. 
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In common with Blake, Nel- 
son, Jervis, Collingwood, and 
the great majority of prominent 
naval men, Mends came from 
a good middle-class family. It 
is indeed remarkable how few 
of our great naval comman- 
ders have been of noble birth. 
Many a scion of the nobility 
has worthily proved his mettle 
in the sister service; but the 
noblemen who have _ served 
afloat have very seldom risen 
to prominence. In the early 
part of this century the pro- 
portion of noblemen serving in 
the fleet was by no means in- 
significant, and their interest 
always enabled them to get 
such appointments as would 
give the opportunity of com- 
ing to the front; but very few 
distinguished themselves. 

The method by which young 
Mends entered the navy in 
1827 was practically the same 
as that which is in force 
at present: he had eighteen 
months’ training as a cadet in 
a college on shore before being 
sent tosea. But this was then 
a novelty, and the youngsters 
who entered in this way—“col- 
lege volunteers,” as they were 
styled—were looked upon with 
a certain amount of suspicion 
by the service afloat. From 
time immemorial the nomina- 
tion and entry of youngsters 
to the service had rested with 
the captains, and they natur- 
ally resented being deprived 
of their patronage. Mends, 
however, being the son of a 
captain in the navy, one of 
fourteen fighting brothers who 
obtained commissions in the 
navy or army, and most of 
whom lost their lives in their 


country’s service, stood in a 
very different position from 
that of some Admiralty nom- 
inee whose friends had _politi- 
cal interest; and the boy 
does not seem to have been 
badly received by his mess- 
mates. His first ship was 
the Thetis frigate, stationed 
on the South American com- 
mand; and though in the pip- 
ing times of peace the com- 
mission did not pass without 
more than one incident, which 
showed that lives may be lost 
in the service even in peace- 
time, and that it is quite pos- 
sible for a man-of-war to be 
called upon to fight even when 
there is no war. The first 
occurrence took place in Val- 
paraiso Bay. The Thetis was 
moored with two anchors ahead 
and a third astern, a portion 
of her men ashore, top - gal- 
lant sails unbent and awnings 
spread, when a Chilian official 
hurried on board to ask for 
assistance in the capture of a 
24-gun brig whose crew had 
mutinied and were making off 
with the ship, which contained 
a large amount of Chilian Gov- 
ernment treasure. 

In a few minutes awnings 
were down, sails bent and set, 
cables were buoyed and slipped, 
and the ship was in full chase 
of the brig. Only three-quar- 
ters of an hour had elapsed 
from the first warning when 
the Thetis drew up within gun- 
shot of the runaway, and a 
shot was fired across her 
bows :— 


“No notice was taken by the brig of 
the shot, so a second was fired over 
her, upon which she at once brought 
her topsail to the mast and lay to. 
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Captain Bingham hailed that he 
wished to send a boat on board ; the 
answer came back that no boat would 
be allowed alongside. However, a 
boat was lowered with a lieutenant 
and a party of marines in her, and 
was proceeding towards the brig when 
the mutineers threatened to fire on 
her, and she was therefore recalled. 
The brig was then hailed to sur- 
render, and after ample time had been 
given, a single shot was fired into 
her, which passed in at one ladder- 
way, through the mainmast, and out 
at the other. Upon receiving this 
shot the brig retaliated with a broad- 
side of round and grape ; but as she 
had momentarily fallen off and the 
guns had not been retrained, little or 
no damage was done. The foremost 
division of the frigate’s main-deck 
guns were then fired into her, upon 
which she struck her colours. . . . 
The brig lost three men killed and 
fifteen or twenty wounded in this 
brief engagement.” 


It must have been a great 
satisfaction to Captain Bingham 
of the Thetis to demonstrate in 
this forcible manner, in full 
view of the French flagship, 
the smartness of his ship and 
the*excellence of her gunnery. 
It says much too for his human- 
ity and forbearance, as well as 
for the control which he held 
over his men, that he did not 
sink the brig when she fired her 
broadside at the Thetis. Bing- 
ham had before been engaged in 
a serious action during peace- 
time. He was captain of the 
sloop Little Belt when, owing 
to a mistake which has never 
been satisfactorily cleared up, 
she was engaged at night by 
the United States frigate Pre- 
sident, of fully treble her force. 
On this occasion the Little Belt 
suffered a loss of thirty - two 
killed and wounded, and in- 
flicted very little damage on 
her huge foe. It seems not im- 
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probable that after this he 
found it expedient to pay close 
attention to training his men 
at their guns, and there is no 
doubt that the Thetis was in 
excellent gunnery order. 
Bingham did not live to bring 
the Thetis home, and young 
Mends nearly lost his life at 
the same time as his captain, 
through the capsizing of the 
ship’s barge by getting athwart 
the hawse of a _ vessel at 
anchor when running up the 
Guayaquil river in a strong 
tide. The tide in this river runs 
five or six knots, and Bingham 
showed some lack of caution in 
sailing up this dangerous river 
in the dark, amongst anchored 
vessels. With poor Bingham, 
Hall, his chaplain, also lost his 
life. The sailors of the Thetis 
were, however, far from attrib- 
uting this sad accident to any 
lack of care: they had a much 
better reason for their captain’s 
death. It seems that the Thetis 
sailed from Callao on a Friday! 
Moreover, when making the en- 
trance of the Guayaquil river, 
they sighted the island of Amor- 
tajada—the shrouded corpse— 
a name given to it by the an- 
cient Spanish explorers who 
sailed with Pizarro, owing to 
its supposed resemblance to this 
gruesome object. Now, Captain 
Bingham was not only much 
interested in the strange name, 
but called to the chaplain to 
come and notice the resem- 
blance. Such matters were 
most serious in our ships of 
seventy years ago, and though 
we may smile, the old quarter- 
master and his chum, the boat- 
swain’s mate, were absolutely 
certain that but for the reckless 
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disregard of true wisdom their 
captain’s life would not have 
been sacrificed. But the com- 
mission was drawing to an end, 
and the Thetis was soon making 
the best of her way home, call- 
ing at Rio, where various 
changes were made amongst 
the officers, Captain Burgess of 
the Warspite taking command. 
The coast near Rio lies nearly 
east and west, and turns sharply 
to the northward at Cape Frio. 
The wind being to the south- 
east, as soon as Cape Frio was 
weathered the ship could set 
her course for home. The The- 
tis once more, by order of the 
‘ Admiral, weighed her anchor 
on Friday, and set to work to 
beat to the eastward till far 
enough to windward to weather 
the iron-bound cape. On Sun- 
day afternoon Captain Burgess 
thought that she was far enough 
to the eastward, and gave the 
order to keep the ship to the 
northward. Young Mends, now 
a senior mid., had been given 
charge of a watch in place of a 
lieutenant who was sick, and, 
coming on deck at 8 P.M., found 
that there was a strong breeze 
with heavy rain. He had just 
taken command of the deck, and 
had gone round to ascertain 
that all was right aloft and 
‘that a good look-out was being 
kept, when land was reported 
close to. He at once put the 
helm down, thus anticipating 
the orders of the captain, who 
came running on deck. In an- 
other moment the ship ran into 
a perpendicular cliff, which 
swept her masts down like so 
many reeds. Young Mends had 
the presence of mind, as the jib- 
boom crashed into the cliff, thus 


giving a moment’s warning, to 
order the men in his charge to 
lie down between the guns. 
Thus no lives were lost amongst 
the men stationed before the 
mainmast, and Mends’s journal 
records :— 


“But the people rushing up the 
main and after ladders suffered 
severely, many being killed, including 
the man at the wheel, who continued 
to grip it firmly, thus still helping to 
bring the ship round. Notwithstand- 
ing the scene of chaos and desolation, 
the fact that all the boats were de- 
stroyed by the falling spars, and the 
groans of the wounded and the dying, 
the ship’s company never lost their 
discipline for an instant, and on the 
well being sounded and it being ascer- 
tained that the ship was not leaking, 
they gave three hearty cheers.” 


He then goes on to tell how 
the ship drifted along the face 
of the cliff in deep water till 
she struck on a reef of rocks 
where the water shoaled :— 


“ Just before she reached the rocks 
I was sent down to see that the tiller 
was to starboard: I found that the 
men were at the relieving tackles, and 
that the helm was as desired. Whilst 
I was below the hull of the dear old 
ship crashed upon the rocks, and there 
was great grinding, for the sea was 
very heavy. I found the sentry over 
the spirit-room, in which over 800,000 
dollars were secured ; I also found the 
guard over the gunroom door: there 
was no panic, and these men remained 
quietly at their posts.” 


Although ships have changed 
beyond recognition since 1830, 
and officers and men also, recent 
naval history records the same 
quiet obedience to duty in men 
stationed below in times of im- 
minent peril. Both in the escape 
of the Calliope and the loss of 
the Victoria the ship was the 
first consideration—“ the dear 
old ship,” as young Mends calls 
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the Thetis,—there is no thought 
of self except that each indi- 
vidual must do his duty. It 
is not only the strict sense of 
duty and the fear of disobey- 
ing orders that keeps men 
steady in such crises as these, 
but there is a real sense of 
love to the ship that makes 
the duty almost pleasurable. 
The Thetis finally sank in com- 
paratively shallow water, and 
only twenty-one were lost, in- 
cluding those killed by the fall 
of the masts. 

The court-martial which as- 
sembled at Portsmouth for the 
trial of Captain Burgess and 
the surviving officers and men 
of the Thetis was a severe 
ordeal for young Mends, who, 
being officer of the watch at 
the time of the catastrophe, 
shared with the captain and 
master the responsibility for 
the loss of the ship. Both 
the captain and master were 
severely punished, the former 
losing two years’ seniority, and 
the latter being placed at the 
bottom of the list: Mends, on 
the other hand, was warmly 
commended by the president 
and members of the court for 
his conduct, and this commen- 
dation took the practical form 
of the offer of a vacancy in 
every one of the ships then 
fitting at Portsmouth. Mends 
chose the Actzon, and was 
speedily on his way to the 
Mediterranean, where he re- 
mained from 1831 to 1835. 
These were uneventful years 
afloat, although the Eastern 
Question was very much in 
evidence on shore. In 1832 
the Russians had 20,000 men 
encamped outside Constanti- 


nople, who were only with- 
drawn in deference to urgent 
representations from the other 
Powers, backed by a British 
fleet in Besika Bay. Young 
Mends was at Constantinople, 
and was immensely interested 
in the embarkation of the Rus- 
sian troops :— 


“T watched the embarkation of the 
Russian army the whole day, scarcely 
leaving the deck of the Actzon even 
to eat. I made careful notes of their 
manner and methods of embarking 
the cavalry and guns, and most ex- 
cellent and expeditious they seemed 
to be, the whole force of 22,000 men 
with all their stores and belongings 
being on board before 6 P.m., the em- 
barkation having been commenced at 
6 A.M. 


This was undoubtedly a fine 
achievement for a nation like 
the Russians, who were not 
supposed to be good seamen. 
Moreover, the fleet which pro- 
vided the boats and made all 
the arrangements was not a 
very large one, numbering only 
ten line-of-battle ships. 

Early in 1835 Mends, still 
only a mate, though twenty- 
three years of age, was ap- 
pointed to the Pique, a new 
Symondite frigate just off the 
stocks. In these days the first 
thing done with a new cruiser 
is to try her speed. This is no 
new thing, for although the 
practice of running up and 
down the measured mile only - 
came in with steamships, the 
trial of a frigate’s speed was a 
most important matter in the 
early thirties. The method 
consisted in selecting some ship 
of known merit and trying the 
new ship against her. Just as 
the efficient steaming of a ship 
depends not only on the design 
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of ship and engines but on 
the efficiency of her engine- 
room complement, so in old 
days the seaman-like qualities 
of the officers and men were an 
important factor in the sailing 
trials. The seamen of those 
days, it is to be remembered, 
not only sailed their ships but 
rigged them as_ well, which 
made their interest all the 
keener. In this case the Pique 
was sent to the Bay of Biscay 
during February and March 
to try rate of sailing against 
the Castor, a crack frigate, re- 
ported one of the best ships in 
the service for sailing. The 
Pique, under Captain Rous, 
afterwards that well - known, 
most upright, and thorough 
sportsman Admiral Rous, did 
well, but the Castor seems to 
have been somewhat superior. 
A month in the Bay of Biscay 
at the equinox was enough 
even for Mends’s zeal, and keen 
as was his interest in the sail- 
ing contests, he lets slip a little 
growl towards the close of them. 
But in those good old days 
where was there a gunroom in 
which the mates were not priv- 
ileged to growl? In many gun- 
rooms there were men who had 
seen service in the great war, 
and whose hair was actually 
turning grey and they were 
mates still. They worked hard, 
but were most notorious growls, 
and thus worked off their spleen. 
Sailing trials not only contin- 
ued the order of the day in 
the forties and fifties, but, 
such is the conservatism of the 
navy, even in the seventies the 
writer was in one of a pair of 
new ironclads which were dili- 
gently beating to windward 
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against each other in the bay, 
much where the Pique encoun- 
tered the Castor. We all knew 
that sailing was doomed as a 
fighting factor; but we were 
just as keen over the merits of 
our ships, and as critical as to 
the sit of the jib and the trim- 
ming of the sails generally, as 
the seamen of eighty years be- 
fore, with whom smart seaman- 
ship and good sailing qualities 
made all the difference between 
an efficient man-of-war and a 
useless dummy. 

The next task for the Pique 
Was one common enough for 
our cruisers in the days of good 
King William, but now, in these 
days of rapid and luxurious 
mail-steamers, quite as much 
out of date as royals and sky- 
sails. This was to convey a 
new governor-general and _ his 
staff to Canada, and thence to 
bring home his predecessor. 
The passage out was unevent- 
ful, except that the ship nar- 
rowly escaped running on the 
rocks in the Straits of Belleisle. 
In those days of imperfect 
charts and few lights, passages 
which are now traversed with- 
out danger by our steamers 
were full of risk for even the 
best found sailing-ship; and 
when the Pique was homeward 
bound she actually ran on the 
rocks, and it was only by the 
skill of her captain and crew 
that she was brought safely 
home. The stranding of the 
ship was, as is usual, inquired 
into by court-martial, and Cap- 
tain Rous and his master were 
most honourably acquitted: 
there was, therefore, no care- 
lessness or recklessness to ac- 
count for the accident. As in 
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the case of the Thetis, the ship 
was stranded at night in thick 
blowing weather, all the cir- 
cumstances being such as might 
well have caused a panic. But 
once more the power of discip- 
line shows itself, assisted as 
before by a romantic attach- 
ment to the ship. In the midst 
of the work of shortening sail, 
sending down spars, and laying 
out anchors, Mends is deep in 
his sympathy for the Pique. 


“The poor ship now began to thump 
and struggle for it very violently, 
which I am sure, if other hearts felt 
as mine did, made many ache for her. 
. .. Many a time did I think of my 
poor Thetis, though hers was a worse 
case.” 


The ship was very severely 
damaged, nevertheless Rous 
decided to take her home, and 
this during the equinox. As 
long as the pumps remained in 
good order they were able to 
cope with the leaks; but, as so 
often happens in such cases, 
one of the pumps gave out, and 
the necessary repairs were too 
much for the skill of the car- 
penters. However, the ingen- 
uity of the bluejacket came to 
the fore, and three seamen who 
took the pump in hand got 
it into working order. The 
weather became very bad, and 
before they were half - way 
across the Atlantic the rudder 
was carried away. It was 
blowing hard at the time, and 
the ship at once broached to, 
threatening every minute to 
carry away her masts, which 
were badly sprung when the 
ship stranded. Sail being 
shortened, the crew set to 
work to make a temporary 
rudder, and after a time they 
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were successful in getting the 
ship’s head in the right direction. 
A better and more permanent 
jury-rudder was prepared, and 
getting one day of fine weather, 
the opportunity was seized to 
ship it. With this rudder the 
ship was steered into the en- 
trance of the Channel, where 
another gale swept it away, 
and the ship was saved from 
wreck by anchoring with her 
last remaining cable near the 
Caskets. Finally a light breeze 
enabled them to weigh and 
make Spithead without assist- 
ance. On anchoring, these gal- 
lant seamen, following the ex- 
ample of those saved from the 
Thetis, were not ashamed to 
assemble together to publicly 
thank God for their safety. 
The hand of God was more 
fully recognised then as ruling 
the raging of the sea than is 
the case in the present day. 
Mends now got his promotion 
to lieutenant, and, thanks to 
the reputation as a seaman 
which he was making, was 
quickly appointed to a crack 
frigate in the Mediterranean, 
the 50-gun Vernon. Most of 
his lieutenant’s time was spent 
on this station under two an- 
cient and amiable commanders- 
in-chief, Sir Robert Stopford 
and Sir Edward Owen. In the 
early years of her Majesty’s 
reign the navy was in a very 
depressed condition. Such life 
as there was existed mainly in 
the Mediterranean, but even 
there matters were in a very 
sluggish state. After leaving 
the Vernon, Mends was fortunate 
in getting into that really smart 
and efficient ship the Rodney, 
under the command of Captain 
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Hyde Parker, whose friendship 
was of service to him in after- 
years. Much of the rest of his 
time as lieutenant was spent as 
flag-lieutenant to Rear-Admiral 
Louis, superintendent of Malta 
dockyard, where he fell in love 
and married his charming and 
excellent wife, but did not ad- 
vance his prospects from a ser- 
vice point of view. In 1843 he 
came home, and was offered the 
first lieutenancy of the Fox by 
Sir Henry Blackwood, son of 
Nelson’s friend, who command- 
ed the Euryalus at Trafalgar. 
The three years in the Fox 
passed uneventfully: the ship 
ran ashore once in the Persian 
Gulf, but was got off without 
being in much danger. At the 
close of the commission Mends 
was promoted to commander, 
and set up house at Malta. 
Promotion in the lower ranks 
of the navy being by selection, 
the competition amongst lieu- 
tenants for promotion to com- 
mander is, and has always been, 
very keen. It results, therefore, 
that in order to gratify the am- 
bition of those who are pressing 
for promotion, more are ad- 
vanced than there is any em- 
ployment for. So that those 
who have succeeded in obtaining 
their promotion have yet to 
obtain employment, and it fre- 
quently happens that a man 
who manages to get promoted 
finds himself in a worse case 
than before; for if unpromot- 
ed, he would at any rate get 
employment as a lieutenant, 
whereas as it is he is relegated 
to half-pay as a commander. 
The way Mends spent his 
half-pay was very characteris- 
ticoftheman. Living at Malta, 
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the ships of the Mediterranean 
fleet were constantly under his 
windows: he watched their per- 
formances at sail-drill and other 
exercises, and busied himself 
with an organisation for the 
crew of a line-of-battle ship 
which would enable every 
emergency to be promptly met, 
whether arising from the exig- 
encies of the service or simply 
from the requirements of exer- 
cise. His journal at this time 
bears record to his diligence in 
preparing himself for under- 
taking the duties of commander 
of a line-of-battle ship. After 
a year’s waiting his chance 
came. The Vanguard, a ship 
notoriously in bad order, needed 
a commander. Captain Rich, 
the newly appointed captain of 
the Vanguard, was naturally 
anxious for a man who would 
improve the bad state of affairs. 
Mends gladly accepted the task, 
and accomplished it with con- 
spicuous success. The Van- 
guard paid off when Mends had 
been a year in her, and he was 
again relegated to half - pay, 
which was brought to an end 
by his appointment to the Ven- 
geance, an 84-gun ship then 
waiting at Portsmouth for her 
crew. Mends owed his appoint- 
ment to his old friend, Sir H. 
Blackwood, who in 1850 was 
once more hoisting his pen- 
nant as captain of a line-of- 
battle ship. It took nearly a 
year for the Vengeance to get 
her crew! For in 1850, on a 
ship commissioning, the men 
had to be picked up from the 
shore by voluntary enlistment. 
When volunteers failed, there 
being no pressgang, the ship 
had to wait and wait until she 
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was fit to go to sea. This 
waiting-time was demoralising 
to all concerned, and it does 
Mends immense credit that after 
this tedious delay the ship not 
only held her own with others 
in the Mediterranean, but 
speedily excelled them in all 
duties or exercises, thus becom- 
ing crack ship in the Mediter- 
ranean. 

In the end of 1852, being 
forty years of age, Mends at- 
tained the rank of post-captain. 
He had worked his way up in 
the service by diligence, smart- 
ness, and resource as a seaman 
and organiser; and now a new 
force was making its way in 
the navy which bade fair to 
sweep away masts, sails, and 
seamen together. The old type 
of seaman was naturally bit- 
terly opposed to steam and all 
its accessories. But Mends was 
of another stamp. He saw the 
advantages which steam would 
bring with it, and decided not 
only to accept the inevitable, 
but to keep abreast of, if not 
actually ahead of, the times, and 
accordingly utilised another 
inevitable spell of half-pay for 
the study of marine engineer- 
ing at Woolwich Dockyard. 

Towards the end of 1853 it 
began to be apparent that war 
with Russia was wellnigh in- 
evitable. Both navy and army 
were exceedingly ill prepared, 
and even the Admiralty recog- 
nised that the commander-in- 
chief in the Mediterranean was 
not likely to distinguish him- 
self if active operations were 
needed. Instead, however, of 
relieving Admiral Dundas, they 
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took the strange resolve to al- 
low him to remain in command, 
and to appoint an active rear- 
admiral, who was to do the 
work whilst the commander-in- 
chief acted as figurehead. The 
man selected for this somewhat 
invidious task was Rear - Ad- 
miral Sir E. Lyons,! who, after 
making his reputation in the 
navy, had nineteen years before 
accepted an appointment in the 
diplomatic service, and had not 
since gone to sea. Moreover, 
distinguished as Lyons’ services 
had been, he had never so 
much as served on board a 
line-of-battle ship, nor had he 
any acquaintance with the 
working of a fleet. All his 
time had been served in frig- 
ates, and almost always on 
detached service. With steam 
he was of course entirely un- 
acquainted, and yet his flag- 
ship was to be one of the 
finest of our steam line-of-battle 
ships. Under these circum- 
stances Lyons looked about for 
a flag-captain who would bring 
with him the knowledge and 
experience that he himself 
lacked. He had any number 
of applicants: 132 captains 
were candidates for the ap- 
pointment! His choice in the 
first place fell upon Captain 
Symonds, who was then serving 
in the Arethusa frigate; but 
Mends was to act as flag-cap- 
tain for the passage out, and 
when on the Mediterranean sta- 
tion Symonds was to have the 
option of exchanging into the 
flagship. For one of the junior 
captains on the list the offer 
was most flattering to Mends, 
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especially since he had very 
little interest in high quarters. 
But Lyons, when Minister at 
Athens, kept in close touch 
with the navy, and must often 
have had Mends’s merits spoken 
of by his friends. The smart- 
est commander in the Medi- 
terranean is bound to be known 
and talked of, and Mends 
thus reaped the fruit of his 
labours in the Vanguard and 
Vengeance. 

So modest was Mends that 
he never would have thought 
of offering himself for the ap- 
pointment but for the persist- 
ency of his wife in urging him 
to at least make his claims 
known to Sir E. Lyons. Mends 
was one of those men who, in- 
stead of being, as Lord St 
Vincent declared all men were, 
spoilt for the service by his 
marriage, was all the better for 
having a good wife to spur 
him on. 

The first incident of the Ag- 
amemnon’s commission brought 
to the front Mends’s knowledge 
as to steam engineering. When 
on trial off the Eddystone Light- 
house the blades of the screw 
suddenly broke off. “The mo- 
mentary effect on the ship was 
extraordinary ; the masts seemed 
inclined to jump out of her.” 
This would have been quite 
enough for many a captain of 
the old school. Steam hence- 
forth and for ever would stand 
condemned. Mends was equal 
to the occasion: he wrote at 
once to the Admiralty pointing 
out that new blades could 
be shipped on board, and that 
it was not necessary to delay or 
even to dock the ship. His ad- 
vice was taken, and the ship was 
ready for sea in four days. 


It was characteristic of the 
distrust of steam at the Ad- 
miralty that the first full- 
powered steam line - of - battle 
ship sent to the Mediterranean 
should be directed to make the 
passage out under sail, so that 
no opportunity was given of 
accustoming those on board to 
the use of the engines. Mends 
characteristically speaks of this 
as “very provoking”; but he 
did his best with his sails, never- 
theless, and made a very good 
passage out. 

The Agamemnon arrived in 
the Sea of Marmora immediately 
after the destruction of the 
Turkish squadron at Sinope, an 
incident which in Mends’s opin- 
ion entailed “everlasting dis- 
grace on the Allies, who had 
timely warning of the impend- 
ing stroke.’ This remark, 
recorded on the spot by one 
who had every means of know- 
ing what he wrote about, is of 
great weight as showing that 
there is strong presumption for 
the belief that the allied com- 
manders were not only cognis- 
ant of the exposed position of 
the Turkish ships, but sanc 
tioned their remaining in an 
open port within 180 miles of 
the powerful Russian fleet at 
Sevastopol. 

Acute as Mends was, and 
freely as he writes to his wife 
criticising the operations, no 
remark of his is recorded as to 
the necessity of either watching 
or blockading the Russian fleet. 
In the fifty years that had 
elapsed since Trafalgar the art 
of naval war had been well- 
nigh forgotten. It is especially 
curious that Lyons, who as a 
midshipman served in one of 
Nelson’s frigates detailed for 
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the watch of the French fleet 
at Toulon, should never have 
so much as suggested that a 
single steamer should be kept 
off Sevastopol to observe the 
Russians, who were fully ready 
for sea. War was not declared 
until April, and Mends was 
fortunate enough to take part in 
the first operation conducted by 
the allied fleet. As a retaliatory 
measure for firing on a flag of 
truce, Odessa was to be bom- 
barded, and the Arethusa (into 
which ship Mends had ex- 
changed), though a sailing 
frigate, was detailed to take 
part in the operations. It was 
rather a trying ordeal: all the 
large ships, which, owing to 
their draught of water, were un- 
able to take part, acted as spec- 
tators; and Mends’s Arethusa 
was the only ship which had 
no steam-power to assist her. 
His journal records :— 

“We had a delightful working 
breeze, and the men being on their 
mettle and working beautifully, I was 
able to handle the ship exactly as I 
wished. We stood in twice, tacked 
close off the Mole, and engaged the 
works on it in reverse: having on 
the second occasion got the range 


accurately, we poured in a destructive 
fire as we went about.” 


The onlookers were delighted, 
all except the nervous old Ad- 
miral, who made the signal for 
Arethusa’s recall, which Mends 
reluctantly obeyed. His con- 
duct, however, stirred the blood 
of the seamen of the old school, 
and he was not only the hero 
of the hour, but received the 
personal congratulations of 
many of the French officers, 
who fell on his neck and em- 
braced him, much to his em- 
barrassment. The return fire 


from the shore was wild and 
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ineffective, and the Arethusa 
did: not lose a single man. 

Mends remained in_ the 
Arethusa until the middle of 
the summer, and then, owing to 
a difference between Lyons and 
Symonds, he went back to the 
Agamemnon as flag-captain. 

At this time the allied fleets 
were waiting on the land forces 
at Varna: the expedition to the 
Crimea had been ordered from 
home, but no steps had yet 
been taken to arrange for the 
embarkation and landing of the 
expeditionary forces. Mends 
writes :— 

“Sir Edmund [Lyons] being in full 

accord with the Government by whom 
he had been sent out, was the moving 
spirit and genius of this great enter- 
prise ; but though he knew that de- 
tails were important to success, yet, 
as General Sir George Brown often 
used to say, ‘Lyons hates details,’ 
consequently it fell to my lot to think 
out and arrange for the whole of the 
embarkation, transport, and disem- 
barkation on a hostile coast (down 
to the smallest detail) of that great 
army.” 
This entailed an immense 
amount of work; but all on 
board the Agamemnon set to 
with a will, nothing daunted 
by the visitation of cholera, 
which, however, never got a 
firm hold of the Agamemnon, 
in great measure owing to the 
wise sanitary measures enforced 
by her captain. He writes, as 
the work proceeds :— 


“My head has never been so taxed 
as on this occasion. The providing 
for the disembarkaticn, in the face, 
probably, of an enemy of 25,000 men, 
the arrangements for anchoring the 
fleet, the plan to get the troops, guns, 
horses, everything disembarked as 
res as is required, is an under- 
taking of no ordinary nature. . . . 
Six thousand men were embarked 
this morning. . . . Some of the noisy 
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declaimers were going on last even- 
ing, and —— particularly so, against 
the possibility of embarking 10,000 
in a day. I said it provoked me 
to hear it, as I was satisfied I could 
embark 20,000 in a day.” 


Mends’s forecast was fully 
justified by the event, as we 
shall presently see. The pro- 
gress of the expeditionary force 
when embarked was extremely 
slow, the whole distance tra- 
versed was only 250 miles, and 
this occupied the French nine 
days and the British seven. 
Part of this delay was evi- 
dently due to the apathy of 
Dundas, on whom Mends in his 
letters animadverts freely. See- 
ing that there were over 400 
vessels employed, the great 
majority being unarmed trans- 
ports, the Russian fleet missed 
a splendid opportunity in not 
sailing out to attack them. 
Once arrived at the place of 
disembarkation, great prompti- 
tude was shown in getting the 
men ashore. In twelve hours 
some 25,000 British infantry 
and twenty-eight guns were 
landed ; the French also landed 
nearly as many men in the same 
time. On the other hand, the 
horses, baggage, stores, and 
ammunition were not all landed 
for another three days, the 
beach being at times unap- 
proachable owing to the heavy 
surf; and but for the special 
provision of large boats and 
pontoons, owing to Mends’s fore- 
sight, the delay would have been 
greater. 

Mends obtained an excellent 
view of the battle of the Alma, 
and altogether contradicts King- 
lake so far as the action of the 
French was concerned. He 
writes :— 


“The rapid ascent of the Zouaves 
up the almost precipitous hillside to 
the edge of the height was wonderful 
and beautiful. . . . They rolled over 
the Russians so rapidly with their 
deadly fire that the Russian advance 
was soon checked, and a retreat com- 
menced. We saw friends falling fast, 
but Russians faster, until they were 
out of sight.” 

On visiting the French portion 
of the battlefield, he records :— 

“The field was strewed with dead, 
wounded, and dying. . . . Where the 
Russians made a stand round a small 
fort against the French, the dead and 
wounded were so thick that you were 
obliged to pick your way and step 
over them. 

The letters are outspoken in 
their criticism of our own forces. 
The military officers are “very 
gentlemanly, very slow, but they 
fight like Englishmen.” In the 
first week of October, before 
there was any thought of the 
winter troubles, when speaking 
of the defence of Balaclava, he 
writes: “The fact is, strange 
as it may appear, little is done 
that the navy does not take the 
initiative in. Sir Edmund does 
not fail to put in the spur 
where Horse-Guard apathy and 
formality block the way to the 
front.” On October 13 he notes 
that information has been re- 
ceived of an impending attack 
on Balaclava; yet, as is well 
known, on the 25th, when the 
attack took place, the works for 
its defence were of the feeblest. 

There is a vivid description of 
the gallant part taken by the 
Agamemnon in the attack on the 
sea front of the harbour forts, 
but nothing material is added 
to Kinglake’s account. Mends’s 
comment is very sound: “Thus 
ends the naval attack upon 
Sebastopol for the present, nor 
do I think another will be tried, 
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so futile are the efforts of ships 
against batteries unless they 
can get very close to them.” 
The account of the very serious 
damage to the Agamemnon’s 
spars and rigging shows that 
the Russians fired too high, 
otherwise the ship must have 
been very badly, if not fatally, 
injured. As it was, she was 
repaired without leaving her 
station. Much of the Agamem- 
non’s immunity is attributed to 
the accuracy of her fire, which 
disturbed the laying of the 
guns on shore. “The Albion 
suffered very much, because she 
slacked her own fire.” 

Writing on the general situa- 
tion on shore on the day before 
Balaclava, and a week before 
the Inkermann, he says :— 


“A certain degree of apathy and 
very much ignorance prevails, made 
up for only by the desperate gallantry 
of the troops, which ever covers the 
faults of superiors, and on this they 
depend. . . . Sir Edmund is virtu- 
ally commander-in-chief of the navy, 
and an active adviser and participator 
in the arrangements for the army, 
which latter ought not to be. 


And again :— 


“T wish I could recognise a little 
forethought in the preparations on 
shore to meet the winter. We sadly 
want a Wellington. My Lord Raglan 
is a charming private character, but 
no general whatever.” 


Those who require evidence of 
poor Dundas’s mismanagement 
and incompetency will find it 
on every page. Speaking es- 


pecially of the wretched want 
of forethought and seamanship, 
which permitted so many ves- 
sels to be exposed to the fury 
of the winter gales anchored 
in the open on a lee shore, 
Mends writes :— 
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“ Admiral Dundas is the man, the 
head of all; under him, and applied 
for by him, are some officers of high 
rank quite unfitted for the arduous 
and important duty of conducting so 
superb a service. On one of these 
rests the responsibility for the serious 
losses sustained during that severe 
gale. I myself said to Sir Edmund, 
as we were quitting the anchor- 
age of Balaclava in consequence of 
the threatening appearance of the 
weather, ‘Would it not be well, sir, 
to signalise to Captain —— the 
approach of bad weather and the 
necessity for sending the transports 
to sea?’ The admiral’s reply was: 
‘I cannot do it; it is entirely his 
own affair and the commander-in- 
chief's.’ I have always thought Sir 
Edmund wrong in this, entre nous ; 
he ought to have risked censure 
for interference to save life and 


property.” 


And so twenty-one vessels were 
dashed to pieces, entailing the 
loss of everything that was 
most wanted ashore ; and many 
a poor soldier died owing to the 
lack of warm clothing, which 
went to the bottom of the sea 
because the naval commander- 
in-chief was given his appoint- 
ment owing to political services. 

Mends’s letters are full of simi- 
lar instances of elderly inefficient 
men being placed in positions for 
which they were entirely un- 
suited, whilst there was “much 
talent, energy, and zeal in the 
subordinate branches which were 
never allowed free scope.” 

As the war went on matters 
improved, especially afloat. 
Lyons himself, though well 
over sixty, was no favourer 
of old worn-out men, and he 
succeeded in getting young 
men appointed to most of the 
vacancies occurring, so that at 
the close of the war the fleet 
was in a far better state than 


at its beginning. But the 
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lesson of the Black Sea cam- 
paign is clear enough—namely, 
that constant weeding out is 
necessary, especially in the 
piping times of peace, in order 
that when war assails us we 
may not be as unprepared as 
we were in 1854. 

After the war Mends served 
on in the Mediterranean till 
1857, when he accepted an 
appointment which took him 
away from active service 
afloat, but still gave him 
scope for his powers of or- 
ganisation in connection with 
the Naval Reserve and Coast- 
guard. The most unsatisfac- 
tory system, or want of system, 
in manning our ships, of pick- 
ing up men from anywhere, 
was swept away after the 
Crimean war; and whilst on 
the one hand seamen were 
entered for continuous service 
instead of for three years only, 
a Reserve was also formed to 
supplement the continuous-ser- 
vice men. This Reserve con- 
sisted partly of naval seamen, 
who after a period afloat had 
been drafted to the Coast- 
guard, and partly of merchant 
seamen. Both these classes 
were to receive a_ certain 
amount of training annually 
in ships stationed at the vari- 
ous ports round the coasts, and 
Mends took command of the 
first line-of-battle ship sta- 
tioned at Liverpool for this 
purpose. 

Some of the most important 
work that Mends_ performed 
during his career was carried 
out during his last twenty 
years of employment, during 
the whole of which time he was 
at the Admiralty in charge of 
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the Transport Department. In 
the good old days there was 
no service which stood in greater 
need of reform than the Trans- 
port service. Soldiers were 
packed into ships entirely un- 
fit for their reception, the food 
was bad, and the sanitary 
arrangements worse. Disease 
and death followed as a matter 
of course. One of the few 
special arrangements for the 
preservation of the health and 
efficiency of soldiers when afloat 
was to provide them with an 
extra allowance of liquor. An 
instance is recorded in which 
the supply of liquor ran short, 
and the chronicler gravely nar- 
rates: “The soldiers, through 
their being forced to drink 
water in so cold a climate, 
having their limbs benumbed, 
so that they were scarcely fit 
for service, five regiments were 
reduced to one thousand and 
thirty-five men.” Matters had 
greatly improved at the time 
of the Crimean War, but there 
was still very much requiring 
reform when Mends took charge 
of the Transport Department 
in 1862. One of the first things 
that was carried out under his 
guidance was the building and 
equipment of the five well- 
known Indian troopships of 
the Serapis class. These ves- 
sels were a great advance on 
anything of the kind that had 
been built previously, and it 
was soon demonstrated that the 
rapid conveyance of troops in 
well-designed, well-manned, and 
well-disciplined ships not only 
conduced greatly to their effic- 
iency when landed, but was 
also quite as economical as the 
shiftless system which it super- 
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seded. Mends was frequently 
called upon to provide at very 
short notice the necessary trans- 
port for the conveyance of large 
bodies of troops and stores to 
the theatres of our many small 
wars. The promptitude with 
which our troops were. con- 
veyed to Abyssinia, Ashantee, 
South Africa, and Egypt, and 
their excellent condition on 
landing, was in great measure 
due to his care and forethought. 
In fact, in recent years every- 
thing has always gone so 
smoothly in the transport of 
troops afloat that it was never 
supposed by the casual onlooker 
that it might have been quite 
otherwise. The Egyptian cam- 
paign of 1882 was carried on 
under the eyes of our somewhat 
jealous neighbours across the 
Channel. The conduct of the 
transport service filled them, if 
not with admiration, at any 
rate with a considerable amount 
of envy. And when the other 
day the French expedition to 
Madagascar took place, it was 
perfectly evident that with even 
the great organising powers that 
our neighbours possess it was 
quite possible to make many 
most serious blunders, entailing 
much unnecessary hardship on 
the troops, such as our own 
men have not had to put up 
with within the last generation. 
Mends’s services were con- 
sidered of such value that he 
continued in harness up to the 
age of seventy-one, when he re- 
ceived the much-coveted Grand 
Cross of the Bath, and retired 
from the public service. 
_ Even in his old days he de- 
lighted in the improvements 
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and development of our ships 
consequent on the march of in- 
vention, and kept himself in 
a remarkable way most fully 
abreast of the times. Attached 
to his old friends, and loving 
the service as he had known it 
sixty years before, he was full 
of sympathy with younger men 
who were occupied in developing 
the many novelties which dis- 
tinguish the ship of the present 
day from her predecessors. He 
was essentially a lover of home, 
and very bright was the evening 
of his days, till the sudden death 
of his dearly loved wife gave 
him a blow from which he never 
recovered. But, as had been 
the case all through his life, his 
trust in God was his mainstay 
and strength, and he kept his 
cheerfulness to the last. On 
June 26, 1897, the day of 
the review in honour of her 
Majesty’s Jubilee of the most 
powerful fieet that this country 
has ever assembled, as evening 
fell on the crowded waters and 
the lights shone out, his spirit 
passed peacefully away. 

Mr Mends has not only faith- 
fully carried out the pious duty 
of compiling a memoir of his 
father’s life and services, but 
for the naval student in par- 
ticular he has preserved a record 
which is of great utility in illus- 
trating the history of the navy 
during the reigns of William IV. 
and Queen Victoria. Nor will 
the general reader find the book 
uninteresting : it is full of inci- 
dent and adventure. Simply 
written, as a seaman’s life 


should be, it gives a vivid pic- 
ture of a life well lived in the 
service of the country. 
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On the coast of Honduras, as 
near as may be thirteen degrees 
of latitude to the north of the 
equator, and somewhat less 
than eighty-two degrees of 
longitude west of Greenwich, 
there lie two little islands—a 
small, which is the southerly ; 
a yet smaller, which is the 
northerly. A narrow channel 
divides them. Together they 
stretch for some four and a half 
miles of total length. Two 
miles is the measurement of 
their extreme breadth. But 


they are not without a certain 
dignity in height; for in the 
larger there is what, if we look 
to the proportion its stature 
bears to the whole superficies 
of the country, may claim to 


be called a mountain, towering 
1190 feet above the sea-level, 
and visible, as the ‘West India 
Pilot’ assures us, “in clear 
weather from a distance of 
forty miles.” It is a useful 
landmark for seafaring men 
when they are sailing amid 
“the outlying banks and _is- 
lands on the coast of Mosquito.” 
The islands are otherwise valu- 
able, for water of good quality 
can be obtained on the larger, 
and wood can be cut on the 
smaller “with the consent of 
the proprietor.” Spurs run 
out from the central mountain, 
and drop abruptly into the sea 
as peaked hills of from 300 to 
700 feet high. Volcanic action 
made those hills, and therefore 
they are split into rocky chasms, 
one of which is described by our 
friend the ‘West India Pilot’ 


as “a most remarkable and 
useful object.” Between the 
two islands “a bay is formed 
three quarters of a mile wide, 
and the same deep, which is so 
protected by shallow ledges to 
the westward as to make a 
secure harbour for a few vessels 
of 15 feet draught.” You are 
guided to that anchorage by 
“a most remarkable black rock 
40 feet high” on the west side 
of the smaller island. The rock 
bears a strong resemblance to a 
human face, and British sea- 
men have given to it the name 
of Morgan—as it is believed, and 
as is nowise improbable, in 
memory, if not in honour, of 
that Sir Henry Morgan, priva- 
teer, buccaneer, pirate (so said 
the Spaniards), brother of the 
coast, also deputy-governor of 
Jamaica for his Majesty King 
Charles II., and judge in the 
Admiralty Court of that island. 
Men knew him by various 
names, and in different func- 
tions ; but he is chiefly memor- 
able because he did what Drake 
broke his heart and died in 
failing to do—namely, march 
across the isthmus and sack 
Panama. The lesser island has 
a name of its own—to wit, 
Santa Catalina; but the two 
are generally indicated on maps 
and spoken of by the title of 
the larger only, which is Old 
Providence. 

These two little patches of 
rocky land in the Caribbean 
Sea, now forgotten and ne- 
glected,—mere dependencies of 
a squalid Central American 
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Republic,—were yet once the 
scene of a very curious English 
colonial adventure. It began 
in the mists of the years before 
1630, and ran its course till the 
Spaniards cut it short in 1641. 
The story was long forgotten. 
That the buccaneers, whose 
flourishing time was 1660 and 
1680, or thereabouts, had used 
the anchorage in their savage 
wars with the Spaniards was 
known, and to them was attrib- 
uted the fort of which the 
remains are still visible at the 
north end of the larger island. 
But the colony fell so com- 
pletely out of memory that the 
vague notices of its destruc- 
tion, which floated along among 
other memories of early West 
Indian days, were held to belong 
to the history of the island of 
Providence in the Bahamas—a 
later, a more permanent, and 
a wholly different settlement. 
The confusion was cleared up 
by Mr Sainsbury, editor of the 
Colonial Papers in the Rolls 
Series. The evidence for what 
was hoped, schemed for, at- 
tempted, done, and suffered, be- 
tween 1630 and 1641 in Old 
Providence, lay in two entry- 
books now visible in the Record 
Office, but long hidden-in the 
uncalendered archives, and a 
few scattered Spanish notices 
as obscure as themselves. These 
entry-books contain minutes of 
proceedings in the directing 
council of the Providence Com- 
pany in London, and copies of 
letters written to the colony. 
The letters written from it have 
long vanished. But what re- 
mains is enough to tell the tale 
of an enterprise which, if not a 
venture of mistaken chivalry, 
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was a venture of mistaken 
piety. It is also an interesting, 
sometimes an amusing story, 
which affords some contributory 
evidence as to our other colonial 
activities, and shows us men of 
great note at work. 

- To understand the company 
for the plantation of the islands 
of Providence, Henrietta, and 
the adjacent islands, it is 
necessary to look back for one 
brief moment on its prelimin- 
aries. When James I. made 
peace with Spain there neither 
was, nor was there meant to 
be, a cessation of English en- 
terprises in the Indies. The 
king —lover of peace as he 
was, and earnestly as he desired 
an alliance with Spain, as the 
best of all means for making an 
end of the religious feuds of 
Europe (in itself neither a 
foolish nor a dishonourable aim) 
—never recognised the claim 
of the King of Castile and Leon 
to hold all the lands “beyond 
the line.” This line was the 
limit first drawn by Pope Alex- 
ander VI., Rodrigo Borgia, from 
pole to pole between the spheres 
of influence of Spain and Por- 
tugal, and finally fixed by 
those two states themselves at 
the conference of Tordesillas. 
Spain, we held, must show effec- 
tive possession, and what that 
was gave rise to many disputes 
then as now. The diplomatic 
history of King James is full of 
colonial questions with Spain. 
There was much difference of 
opinion as to how far Kings 
Philip ITI. and IV. were masters 
of Central America and the 
Southern continent. As _ re- 
gards the islands of the West 
Indies, the differences were even 
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sharper. Spain assuredly had 
settled only the Greater An- 
tilles, Cuba, San Domingo, Porto 
Rico, and Jamaica. The Lesser 
Antilles lay vacant. English- 
men, Dutchmen, and French- 
men began to filter into them 
as the first quarter of the cen- 
tury wore on. Meanwhile there 
were still men who believed in 
Raleigh’s dream of a kingdom 
of Guiana. One of his own 
captains, Roger North, a gentle- 
man of the Guildford family, 
made several voyages to the 
Spanish Main. The voyage of 
Robert Harcourt of Ellenhall, 
and Stanton Harcourt (a race 
still vigorous among us), is in 
print. Both, curiously enough, 
were recusants, and religion 
may have had something to do 
with their interest in the New 
World, as it had with Lord 
Baltimore’s. What share it had 
in the settlement of New Eng- 
land is in the knowledge of all 
men. The Spaniards treated 
all settlers in the islands as 
interlopers, all traders who 
sought their fortune near the 
ports of the mainland as smug- 
glers and pirates. Whatever 
may be the case in Europe, said 
they, “there is no peace beyond 
the line.” Their rule was 
turned against themselves. All 
kinds of Europeans in the West 
Indies showed an _ increasing 
disposition to take to privateer- 
ing. This was the word pre- 
ferred till “ buccaneering ” came 
to replace it, and it was not 
inaccurate, for these men were 
not pirates, not enemies of 
the human race, but only of 
the Spaniard, and of him only 
because he would have no peace 
with them. In the weakness 








of the thinly inhabited Spanish 
colonies, and of the Home 
Government at Madrid, these 
armed intruders soon began to 
gain the upper hand. During 
the early days of Philip IV. the 
decadent monarchy had a brief 
revival of energy. In 1629 a 
powerful Spanish fleet swept 
the West Indies under the com- 
mand of Don Fadrique (the old 
Castilian form of Frederick) de 
Toledo, who expelled the French 
and English from St Kitts and 
Nevis. A hundred of them 
were brought back, “naked 
and destitute,” to Plymouth by 
one Ire, captain of the David 
of Lubeck, where the sight of 
them produced the anger we 
canimagine. Yet the Spaniards 
‘eft no garrisons, made no settle- 
ments, and the interlopers soon 
swarmed back. ‘This, then, was 
the position. A weak govern- 
ment made vast claims, which 
it could not enforce. There 
was by its consent a permanent 
state of war to the west of a 
line drawn north and south 
360 leagues west of the Azores. 
There were intruders, not posi- 
tively strong, but strong in 
relation to the extreme feeble- 
ness of their adversary. Some 
were men in search of a place 
to worship God in, in their own 
way,—and, it may be added, 
to prevent others from worship- 
ping in another. There were 
also pure adventurers looking 
for a freer world and a fresh soil, 
or seeking profit by trade, by 
smuggling, and by “ privateer- 
ing.” Spain would not recog- 
nise any rights of other sove- 
reigns in those seas by asking 
them to keep their subjects in 
order. She was too feeble to 
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vindicate her own _ claims. 
Finally, we have to bear in 
mind that there were men of 
wealth and position in England 
who might now take seats on 
the board of a company, or in- 
dulge in an occasional “ flutter” 
on the Stock Exchange, but 
who then invested money in 
privateers which sailed with a 
commission, say, from the Duke 
of Savoy, or even with no com- 
mission at all, to plunder the 
Spaniard. Robert Rich, the 
Karl of Warwick, was a great 
speculator, or, as the term of 
the time was, “adventurer,” in 
this way. The Constant War- 
wick, which is considered as the 
mother of British frigates, was 
built for him by the famous 
Phineas Pett, and was originally 
designed for this trade. She 
was bought by the king, and 
added to the navy. 

It was in the midst of this 
clash of sovereignties, and con- 
fusion of rights and wrongs, 
that a patent was issued on 
the 4th December 1630 to 
“Robert Earl of Warwick, 
Henry Earl of Holland, William 
Lord Say and Sele, Robert 
Lord Brooke, Sir Benjamin 
Rudyerd, Sir Gilbert Gerrard, 
Sir Edward Harwood, Sir 
Nathaniel Rich, Sir Edmund 
Mountford, John Pym, Richard 
Knightley, Christopher Sher- 
land, Oliver St John, John 
Gourden, Gregory Cawsell, 
John Dike, John Grant, and 
others hereafter to be joined 
with them, of incorporation by 
the name of the Governor and 
Company of Adventurers for 
the Plantation of the Islands 
of Providence, Henrietta, and 
the adjacent islands.” The 
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Earl of Holland was to be the 
first governor of the Company, 
and John Dike, of London, 
merchant, deputy, “who in 
future is to be elected in every 
Easter Term.” Ample powers 
of life and death, of building 
forts, of “striking into coin 
whatever metals except gold 
and silver,” and of exercising 
martial law, were conferred. 
By “Henrietta” was certainly 
meant the smaller island now 
called Santa Catalina. The 
origin of the English name is 
obvious. It was clearly taken 
out of compliment to the queen 
Henrietta Maria. How Provi- 
dence came to be the name 
given to the larger island is 
not so clear. We find the word 
applied to settlements, anchor- 
ages, and islands, all down the 
west coast of North America, 
and it generally indicates the 
existence of a Puritan element 
among the settlers. As there 
had been Englishmen there al- 
ready, it is permissible to guess 
at the existence of some “ser- 
vant of the Lord with the 
Bible and the sword,” or some 
pious smuggler of the stamp 
of John Hawkins, who took 
this way of thanking Provi- 
dence for giving him a “basis 
of operations” against the 
Spaniard. Be that as it may, 
we have only to look at this 
list of names to see that the 
body on which the king was 
prepared to confer such wide 
powers, “in case these letters 
patent were confirmed by Par- 
liament,” was intensely Puritan, 
and was composed largely of 
men who were destined to bring 
him to ruin. It would be rash 
indeed to assert that Holland, 
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the unstable, held these or any 
other principles. But Warwick 
lived to take the fleet out of the 
king’s control, and to be the 
Parliamentary admiral. The 
names of Lord Say and Sele, 
Lord Brooke, who was killed 
fighting against the king at 
Litchfield, of Benjamin Rud- 
yerd, and of Pym, speak for 
themselves. Some are obscure, 
yet it may be said of one of 
them, Richard Knightley, that 
he bore a very Puritan name. 
One, Sir Valentine Knightly 
(small differences of spelling 
went for nothing in those times), 
was rebuked by the Council in 
1605 for presenting the peti- 
tion of the deprived ministers 
of Northamptonshire. Richard 
Knightley of Fawsley, in that 
county, had been one of the 
protectors of the Martin Mar- 
prelate men thirty years or so 
earlier than 1605. But a com- 
pany of adventurers, which in- 
cluded Say and Sele, Brooke, 
and Pym, was not likely to 
admit admirers either of High 
Church or High Prerogative. 
The: issue of the patent on 
4th December 1630 was only 
the formal recognition of an 
existing body and enterprise. 
In 1629—that is, while Don 
Fadrique de Toledo was flatter- 
ing himself and his sovereign by 
the show of expelling heretical 
interlopers from the West Indies 
—a voyage described as “of 
discovery” had been made at 
the cost of Warwick, Sir N. 
Rich, and others. It “stood 
them in 2000 and odd pounds,” 
for which they “were to be 
indemnified out of the first 
proceeds from those islands.” 
One Elfrith was left as gov- 





ernor, and there is record of 
one Samuel Axe who built a 
fort, for which service he was 
promised two-fifteenths of the 
tobacco to be raised. 

The objects which Warwick 
and the others had before them 
when they sent out the voyage 
of discovery in 1629, and which 
the Company of Adventurers 
was formed to perfect, soon 
reveal themselves in the min- 
utes, and are found to have 
been somewhat various. In 
May 1632 the Company wrote 
to its Governor, Captain Philip 
Bell, Elfrith’s son-in-law, and a 
man chosen for his experience 
in the Somers Islands, that 
the spreading of the Gospel 
was “the greatest work both 
in itself and in our aim.” This 
comes after some wise and 
humane instructions for his 
dealings with the Indians. The 
colony then was meant to for- 
ward missionary work—but in 
a peculiar way. Providence 
was no clerical settlement. 
The company did not neglect 
the spiritual needs of its 
“planters” and “servants.” 
It took much pains to discover 
and send ont a pious and suffi- 
cient minister — with what 
measure of success we shall 
see. But he was for the ser- 
vice of the colony. The 
“spreading of the Gospel” was 
to be the work of the settlers, 
and they were to do it, not by 
preaching, but by the force 
of example. Meanwhile, the 
colony itself was expected to 
be the seat of a prosperous 
industry. 

Being duly provided with 
authority, the company set 
briskly to work. It never 
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achieved quarters of its own, 
but met at Brooke or War- 
wick House, or at the house 
of Mr Gardiner, or at the lodg- 
ings of its Treasurer, Mr Pym. 
No French or German colonial 
office could be more thorough 
in providing an apparatus of 
government. A council was 
named to consist of Mr Elfrith, 
Mr Samuel Axe, Lieutenant 
Hugh Price, Mr N. Rudyerd, 
and Mr W. Rous, to whom all 
planters—that is, settlers—were 
to take oaths. Bell was asked 
to make his propositions for 
salary as Governor. On this 
point the company was some- 
what confused in its methods. 
It gave strict orders that every 
planter was to raise twice as 
much food as was needed for 
the support of his family, and 
it severely forbade all excess in 
the cultivation of that “scurvy 
weed” tobacco, threatening, 
indeed, to prohibit the cultiva 
tion altogether if this injunc- 
tion was disobeyed. Yet it 
proposed to pay all salaries by 
a proportion of the tobacco 
grown, which must have given 
its officers a powerful motive to 
promote the planting of the 
“scurvy weed.” This mistake 
was, however, a mere trifle in 
comparison to the great domi- 
nating error which made the 
labours of the company of no 
effect. It is clear that many, 
if not all, of the “adventurers ” 
were under a complete delusion 
as to the extent and resources 
of the islands. Whether from 
mere want of experience, or 
because they had been grossly 
misled by Warwick’s skippers, 
who had aims of their own, 
the company over-rated the 
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number of people who could 
support themselves on Provi- 
dence. There is this excuse 
to be made for it, that we had 
not yet learnt how impossible 
it is for white men to do 
field - labour in the _ tropics. 
Yet there must have been 
great want of thought, or 
some hidden purpose in the 
minds of men who sent out 
numbers of settlers to a scrap 
of ground in the tropics. The 
activity of the company in 
seeking tenants for its posses- 
sion was great. At a later 
period of its short career, it is 
found employing an agent to 
tempt intending emigrants to 
New England to turn aside to 
the island on the Mosquito coast. 
Moreover, it met with a meas- 
ure of success, which shows 
how strong the tendency to 
emigrate was in those years 
of the reign of Charles I. To 
be sure, the company had its 
fits of caution. It discouraged 
the emigration of whole fami- 
lies, on the ground that not 
many women were needed on 
the island as yet. Still, it was 
duly thoughtful for those who 
had gone. Very early in its 
career it made a contract with 
a midwife, for whose outfit the 
sum of £4 was duly voted by 
the council. 

As we read the minutes and 
letters we become conscious of 
two tendencies, two policies, 
two very different sets of aims 
working in Old Providence. 
On the face of it, what seems 
to prevail is a constant virtu- 
ous effort towards the promo- 
tion of industry, exhortations 
to peace, and rebukes to all 
expeditions out of the island— 
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a euphemistic name for priva- 
teering voyages against the 
Spaniards. There is an ever- 
present zeal for the promotion 
of true religion. But we soon 
learn that these excellent mo- 
tives were stronger in the 
council than among the settlers. 
The fortunes of the successive 
ministers—all at first sight ap- 
parently “painful” and virtu- 
ous — sent out from London, 
proves but too well that the 
puritanical “adventurers” did 
not succeed in making a puri 
tanical colony —at any rate, 
not one in which Puritan zeal 
was the governing force. There 
are many complaints—such as 
that brought against “Capn. 
Wil. Rudyerd,” a kinsman, it 
may be, of Sir Benjamin—who 
is accused of “drunkenness, 
swearing, and ill carriage to- 
wards the Governor.” The ex- 
ample of the first minister sent 
out—Mr Lewis Morgan—can 
have done little to amend the 
morals of Captain Rudyerd. It 
is curious to note, by the way, 
how often this name of Morgan 
meets us in the early history 
of our West Indies. There 
were many who bore it besides 
the famous Sir Henry; and we 
may even ask, with no pros- 
pect, indeed, of a satisfactory 
answer, whether it was not 
rather the minister than the 
buccaneer who gave his name 
to Morgan’s Rock. The coun- 
cil did not accept Mr Lewis 
without hesitation, and regret 
that an older and graver man 
could not be found. Yet he 


seemed of good promise, and 
£20 were given him as a free 
gift to buy books and other 
necessaries. 


Never were £20 
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spent to less purpose. Mr 
Lewis Morgan had not been 
many months in the island 
before stories began to reach 
the council, all tending to show 
that he was by no means of 
a godly spirit, and was want- 
ing in respect for authorities. 
Letters, too, came from him 
stuffed with bitter expressions, 
and containing manifest proofs 
of a “seditious and malignant 
spirit.” In short, Mr Morgan 
is recalled, receives £5 in dis- 
charge of all claims on making 
his submission, and disappears. 
There was work in abundance 
for such men lying close ahead 
in England; and Mr Lewis 
Morgan may have beaten the 
drum ecclesiastic in the Civil 
War—may even have died for 
the liberties of “God’s chosen 
people” in some breach or on 
some battlefield, if he did not 
attain to the gallows, towards 
which he appears to have had 
a marked tendency. 

Mr Rous succeeded—a family 
man, to whom a grant of land 
was assigned for his support ; 


a more promising person. Yet 
Mr Rous also would not do. 


His parishioners did not find 
him sufficiently Puritan. They 
accused him of frivolity, of 
“insufficiency,” of not being 
“able to pray extemporary,” 
and declared that he “would 
soldierlike beat his men.” 
These charges of the aggrieved 
parishioners appear to have been 
unfounded. The worst that an 
impartial witness, who deposed 
before the council, could allege, 
was that Mr Rous taught him 
songs called catches, “the mean- 
ing of which word he [the 
witness] understood not.” “The 
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matter of them was the motion 
of creatures, as the nightingale 
and the like.” These catches 
were sung by Mr Rous and 
Mr Sherland and the witness, 
but not on the Sabbath. We 
hear casual mention of other 
ministers, and not a little of 
one Mr Sherherd, of whose 
zeal there can be no question ; 
for he excommunicated several 
of his parishioners, and refused 
to give them the communion 
on the ground that they were 
living in open sin. Yet even 
Mr Sherherd failed, and _ to- 
wards the end the council was 
constrained to recognise that 
the greed of the planters made 
the work of forwarding the 
cause of religion clean and 
clear impossible. It was in all 
ways cruelly disappointed in 
its tenants, of whom it had to 
record the severe judgment 
that they were worse than the 
Israelites for murmuring and 
ingratitude. 

The simple fact which it 
would have been wise in the 
company to recognise sooner, 
was that the effort to make 
Old Providence a home of 
Puritan industry was hopeless 
from the beginning. It was 
too glaringly contrary to the 
nature of things. The island 
was of no value at all, except 
as a depot and “strength” 
for smugglers and privateers. 
There soon ensued what might 
have been foreseen—what per- 
haps was foreseen by some 
promoters of the settlement, 
who very probably did not 
speak with complete candour 
to the mild Rudyerd and the 
puritanical Pym. Those of the 
settlers who had gone to lead 
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a life of honest industry found 
the venture hopeless, and in- 
sisted on coming away. None 
remained save those who could 
not escape—the so-called “ser- 
vants,” or apprentices, who 
were very little better than 
white slaves—and those who 
meant to lead a life of “pri- 
vateering.” Slavery, black and 
white, plays its part in the 
brief troubled history of the 
colony. Negro slaves were in- 
troduced, though apparently 
not without protest from some 
of the planters, who held what 
the council describes as “the 
groundless opinion that Chris- 
tians may not lawfully keep 
such persons in a state of 
servitude during their strange- 
ness from Christianity.” There 
is notice of a revolt of the blacks 
which was suppressed. The 
company thought that it might 
be accounted for by the fact 
that they were not kept suffi- 
ciently hard at work. The 
worthy gentlemen who met at 
Brooke or Warwick House, or 
in Mr Pym’s lodgings, were 
copious in urging industry, and 
in impressing on their officers the 
beauty of the apostles’ rule, that 
those who will not work shall 
not eat. The white slaves—for 
that is the true name for the 
articled servants—play a great 
part in the early history of the 
plantations both on the main- 
land and in the West Indies. 
To entice or kidnap young 
people away and consign them 
to slavery in the plantations 
became, as the seventeenth cen- 
tury wore on, a very common 
crime. It was regularly pur- 


sued as a trade by a class of 
offenders, whose cant name was 
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“the spirits.” One of the not 
too numerous acts of disin- 
terested virtue to be put to 
the credit of the first Lord 
Shaftesbury is that he did 
exert himself with good effect 
to suppress these scoundrels. 
Discontented planters, mutin- 
ous slaves, unsatisfactory min- 
isters, and drunken officials did 
not exhaust the list of the com- 
pany’s troubles with its people. 
Captain Bell, the first governor, 
was in most ways a commend- 
able man. He earned the ap- 
proval of the council by a 
proclamation against “mixed 
dancing and other vanities.” 
He was firm with Lieutenant 
Rous, “who struck Forman in 
the governor’s presence.” Yet 
Captain Bell had his own vani- 
ties, being, as one gathers, some 
what disposed to magnify his 
office. The council had to re- 
buke him tartly for talking of 


some “supposed privilege which 
you call prerogative as annexed 


to your place. . . . Neither like 
we the word.” A year or so 
later rebuke grew into scold- 
ing, when the council had to 
write, “For the word absolute 
power we do utterly dislike the 
language, and therefore would 
not have it once named.” Cap- 
tain Bell must have lost touch 
with Puritan circles in London 
during his residence in the 
Somers Islands, else he would 
have known better than to use 
such terms as prerogative and 
absolute power to Pym, Brooke, 
Say and Sele, in “the dead vast 
and middle” of the long cessa- 
tion of Parliaments. No words 
he could have used could well 
have sounded worse in those 
ears. We can afford to take Cap- 
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tain Bell’s slip less seriously, and 
note with amusement, and also 
with some instruction in peren- 
nial human nature, how easily 
the most Puritan of governors 
could use these words—when it 
was to his own advantage. But 
the errors of Captain Bell were 
trifling. The council was more 
grievously vexed by the actions 
of certain others among the 
men employed by it. There, 
for instance, was Captain Punt, 
one of the skippers employed to 
take out settlers and bring back 
such produce as Providence af- 
forded. Sad complaints were 
made, and as it seems with too 
much truth, of the brutality of 
Punt, who ill-treated his passen- 
gers and beat his sailors. 

Of produce from Providence 
there were many hopes, but 
small fruition. In fact, the 
company had not been long in 
existence before it found itself 
called upon to take part in ex- 
peditions out of the island. 
At the very beginning it ex- 
tended its field of operations by 
asking the king to enlarge its 
limit to the northward, so that 
it could take in Tortuga. This 
was the Tortuga on the north 
coast of San Domingo, one of 
the various keys and islands 
of the West Indies, christened 
by the Spanish name of the 
turtle. The possession of this 
place was most convenient to a 
company trading to the Mos- 
quito coast. Their vessels 
could run out to Tortuga, take 
in fresh water, and then enter 
the Caribbean Sea by the Mona 
passage between San Domingo 
and Cuba. In fact, in days 
when a_ merchant skipper 
thought he did very well if he 
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made three and a half knots an 
hour on an average, when 
scurvy was a terrible enemy, 
vessels small and crews large, 
some half-way house of call was 
indispensable. It was for this 
reason that the Portuguese, the 
Dutch, and we have successively 
occupied St Helena—no very 
desirable place in itself, but 
priceless as a relief in the long 
East India voyage. The Pro- 
vidence Company endeavoured 
to rechristen the Tortuga, As- 
sociation, and there are various 
notices of efforts to make a 
settlement, of officers appointed, 
and of ships sent. This part of 
the company’s enterprise was 
the first to come to entire grief, 
In 1636 a Spanish expedition 
from San Domingo stamped 
out the colony of Association. 
The island fell back into the 
power of Spain, and so re- 
mained till it became the head- 
quarters of the buccaneeers, 
and the Brothers of the coast. 
Our disaster was attributed 
to the cowardice of the gover- 
nor Wormeley. This act of 
what our ancesters thought 
aggression brought on a state 
of open war between the com- 
pany and the Spaniards. 
Meanwhile events had been 
taking place around Providence 
which tended to the same re- 
sult. In the first days of the 
settlement one of the hired 
vessels of the company, the 
Seaflower, had been attacked 
by a Spanish frigate, when on 
her way home, and a passenger, 
one Mr Essex, together with 
two others, had been killed. 
The company did not as yet 
make reprisals, but it soon be- 
gan to prepare for opening trade 
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with the natives, and for estab- 
lishing factories on the main- 
land. In April 1633 instruc- 
tions were issued to Captain 
Sussex Camock to make a 
settlement. One Hilton, or in 
lieu of him Richard Lane, was 
ordered to make a voyage of 
discovery of trade into Darien, 
and for the purpose of renewing 
friendship with the natives, 
who are understood to be 
“favourers of the English na- 
tion, and especially of Don Fran- 
cisco Draco (whose name they 
seem to honour).” This belief 
in the enduring popularity of 
Drake among the natives of 
Darien was a well-established 
tradition of ours. What founda- 
tion, if any, it had in fact is 
very obscure. The native tribes 
fought fiercely against him in 
his last expedition, and had a 
large share in the defeat of 
Baskerville’s attempt to march 
to Panama. In all probability 
it was a pure delusion of ours. 
Drake had no dealings with the 
natives of the isthmus, except 
during his expedition in the 
Swan and the Pasha. Whatever 


impression he made cannot but 
have been obliterated by time, 
and still more by the excesses of 


inferior adventurers, French, 
Dutch, and English, who had 
haunted the coast. If the Pro- 
vidence Company could have 
succeeded in carrying out all its 
plans, and in enforcing all its 
orders, there would have been 
no need to draw on the sup- 
posed popularity of Drake’s 
name. Its explorers were 
strictly ordered to labour to 
possess all natives with the 
natural goodness of the English 
nation, to refrain from all bois- 
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terous carriage with the women, 
and particularly from “mocking, 
pointing, or laughing at their 
nakedness.” The company 
was apparently convinced that 
the natives of Darien must 
needs be ashamed of going 
about naked. Camock made a 
settlement at Cape Gracias 4 
Dios, which gave some slight 
promise of profit, but was in- 
comparably more successful in 
rousing the fierce animosity of 
the Spaniards. In after-times 
these ventures, and the relations 
we established with the Mos- 
quito Indians, bore fruit in the 
shape of British Honduras. 
But when Captain Sussex Ca- 
mock set up his post the time 
was not come. Blewfields Bay 
may be named after two ser- 
vants of the company—Albertus 
and William Blufield—who were 
engaged in these adventures. 
There is nothing to show 
that the company was haunted 
by any such magnificent scheme 
as filled the speculative mind 
of our countryman, William 
Paterson—that they aimed at 
obtaining possession of the 
isthmus, and making it the 
emporium of trade between 
East and West. They no 
doubt went on the rule that 
they had a perfect right to 
settle on any part of America 
not actually in the occupa- 
tion of the Spaniards. We 
were still young as a colonial 
power, and inclined to be strict 


in our interpretation of the 


word At a 


“ occupation.” 


later time any interloper who 
had set up his flag on the 
coast of North America, claim- 
ing that he was entitled to 
do so because we had no town 
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within fifty miles of the place 
at which he landed, would 
have had a short shrift. Even 
as it was, the company might 
have known that Cape Gracias 
& Dios was very close to the 
Spanish possessions in Nicar- 
agua and Honduras. If it 
thought that the King of 
Spain’s officers would leave it 
unmolested, it was soon un- 
deceived. They were weak, 
and daily growing weaker, 
put they were strong enough 
to harass the English intruders. 
Thus it came to pass that 
just when the expulsion of the 
settlers in Tortuga had given 
the company one quarrel with 
Spain, it had another on its 
hands on the Mosquito coast. 

From this time—that is to 
say, from about 1636—Provi- 
dence ceased to be the home 
of even an attempt at a peace- 
ful colonial settlement, and be- 
came the headquarters of a 
privateering war carried on 
against the Spaniards. The 
incidents were not splendid, 
and the end was disaster. But 
though it had little to show 
of which we can be proud, 
the passage of arms was curi- 
ous. Exasperated by the ex- 
pulsion of their planters from 
Tortuga, the company appealed 
to the king for leave to make 
reprisals. It was instantly 
given. If the wavering foreign 
policy of Charles I. was influ- 
enced by any fixed principle 
at all, it was by the desire to 
recover the Palatinate for his 
sister and her children. To 
do this by the help of the 
Spaniards was his constant 
wish, and that help he tried 
to secure by alternate cajolery 
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and threats. The reprisals of 
the company probably appeared 
to him to be likely to prove a 
useful weapon. He could give 
no effectual help, but he did 
permit his aggrieved subjects 
to fit out armed vessels, and 
he resigned all claim to a share 
in the prizes, leaving the cap- 
tors to keep all they could seize 
for themselves. The situation 
was one which exactly suited 
Warwick, with his taste for 
privateering speculations. At 
one time he talked, if he did 
not think, seriously of going 
out himself, and was highly 
praised by his brother adven- 
turers for his “noble” resolu- 
tion. But nothing came of that 
scheme. The company being 
embarked on a war with a 
great Power—for Spain, though 
decadent, still held that rank 
—began to look about for a 
governor of higher rank than 
any it had sent out hitherto. 
Some talk there was of Lord 
“ Fourbez ”—that is, Forbes— 
as a fit gentleman for the post, 
but on this occasion the nat- 
ural aptitude of a Scotch 
gentleman for the business of 
war was not tested. In the 
end the company sent out no 
governor of higher rank, but 
contented itself with such hardy 
mariners and other adventurous 
persons as it already possessed. 

The cost at which a vessel 
could be fitted out to levy war 
on the King of Spain in the 
Indies was not great. As far 
back as 1633, before it had begun 
to make reprisals, but when the 
attack on the Seaflower had 
already shown that English 
vessels on the Spanish Main 
must be prepared to defend 
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themselves, the company was 
in negotiations for the hire of a 
vessel of 200 tons and 16 pieces of 
ordnance. She could be had for 
£50 a-month. When victualled 
and manned, the expenses, in- 
cluding wages, were calculated at 
£130 a-month. A vessel of 159 
was offered to the company for 
£110 a-month. She was going 
out with cargo to St Kitts, but 
would be available for other 
service when unladen. All these 
vessels went armed, and were 
prepared to do a little privateer- 
ing in the intervals of trade. 
Some of the instructions of the 
company to its captains give us 
a sketch of what a West Indian 
voyage of that time was. In 
July 1634 these orders were 
given to the captain of Long 
Robert. He was to sail for the 
“Caribbean Islands” in the 
beginning of August, which 
would bring him out by the 
way before the dangerous hur- 
ricane months were quite over. 
He was to land passengers, and 
go to Tortuga for salt. This 
apparently was the Tortuga, 
near Margarita, on the coast of 
Cumana. He was to send his 
“ketch” (an accompanying 
small vessel such as could be 
bought for £80 or so) to Pro- 
vidence, and thence to Associ- 
ation. He was to go to the 
Mosquitoes and load for the 
return journey, which was to 
be by the Straits of Florida, for 
he is told that if he has loaded - 
salt at Tortuga he is to touch 
at Virginia on his way back 
and sell it. At the end comes 
the odd little instruction that 
sailors are to pay 10s. for every 
parrot brought to England, 
“that so your ship may not be 
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unnecessarily pestered.” From 
another and earlier entry we 
learn what was thought the 
proper outfit of clothes for a 
sailor. It was not excessive. 
Three pairs of drawers, four 
shirts, one “cassock” (perhaps 
a form of jersey or jumper), four 
pair of shoes, three caps, three 
neckcloths, three pair of boot 
hose, and a Monmouth cap made 
up the kit. The Monmouth 
cap, which was worn later in the 
navy, has been supposed to have 
been of leather, with side flaps. 
To come back to our fight- 
ing, such as it was. The com- 
pany was unable to conduct 
operations on a scale requiring 
the presence of persons of such 
dignity as the Earl of War- 
wick, or other gentlemen who 
talked of going. It had to 
be content with lesser men, 
and with sending out solitary 
cruisers to plunder Spanish 
ships, and make raids on the 
coast. The success achieved 
was very varied. We hear of 
Captain Axe returning with 
good prizes, and on the whole 
it appears that several vessels 
were engaged on the work, 
some being part owned by 
their skippers. The injury 
done to the Spaniards was 
not small. On the other hand, 
one of the company’s ships was 
captured by the Turks — that 
is, the Algerines—who then 
cruised boldly in the ocean, 
and who in these very years 
sacked Baltimore in the south 
of Ireland. Another, which 
bore the curiously inappro- 
priate name of the Blessing, 
was captured by the Spaniards, 
and her captain, Wil. Rous, 
was carried prisoner to San 


Lucar. There were stories of 
misconduct in this case. One 
Mersh was accused of desert- 
ing the ship, and thereby caus- 
ing her to fall into the hands 
of the Spaniards, with a loss 
of £2000. It is to be noted 
that the Spaniards, whether 
from fear of reprisals or for 
some other reason, conducted 
the war on their side with 
humanity. Rous was released 
from San Lucar on the pay- 
ment of ransom. In our own 
ships, as one can see from the 
constant complaints brought by 
the men engaged against one 
another, there was little discip- 
line and some ferocity. One 
captain was accused of killing 
prisoners received to quarter. 
Yet the company tried hard 
to prevent excesses, and all 
the settlers in Providence were 
not savage. There is notice 
of certain friars who were 
prisoners among them, and 
who were allowed to depart 
in safety, though with the 
proviso that they were to be 
carried to New England, where 
the atmosphere can hardly 
have been congenial. It was 
in fact a war of raids and 
plundering on the medieval 
model, or a war of buccaneer- 
ing before the buccaneers. 

As we approach the fatal 
year 1641 the entries become 
rarer, and deal less profusely 
with instructions for the pro- 
motion of trade and religion. 
The council was perhaps be- 
coming tired of an unprofit- 
able venture, and of the inces- 
sant wrangles of subordinates 
and their complaints, which, 
by the way, were commonly 
referred to Mr John Hampden 
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as arbitrator. Moreover, from 
the day that a certain folding- 
stool was thrown at the head 
of the Dean of Holyrood in 
St Giles’ Church at Edinburgh, 
Warwick and Say and Sele, 
Brooke and Pym, had very 
pressing matters to think about 
at home. Yet they did not 
give their colony up entirely. 
They still sent out instruc- 
tions, and were careful to 
consider the interests of re- 
ligion. Nor, while providing 
for the Bible, were they care- 
less of the sword. Among 
the last entries is one express- 
ing gratification at the news 
that a Spanish attack had 
been repulsed, and there are 
others showing that ships were 
being prepared to sail under the 
command of Maurice Thomp- 
son. But in the very despatch 
which conveys this information 
there is a significant statement. 
The council, it is said, cannot 
at present attend: to many 
letters and petitions from the 
island, because Parliament is 
sitting and important affairs 
are impending. This was on 
29th March 1641, and the 
affairs were important indeed 
—nothing less than the im- 
peachment of Strafford and 
the Army Plots. Soon all 
entries end, for the colony 
had ceased to exist, and its 
founders were hastening to- 
wards the time when they 
would be sending swords down 
to their tenants, and swearing 
to live and die with the Earl 
of Essex. 

For an account of the end 
of the colony of Old Providence 
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we have to turn to the Spanish 
authorities who are quoted by 
Don Cesareo Duro, in the fourth 
volume of his history of the 
Spanish Navy.! The increase 
of what they, not absurdly, 
called piracy had become in- 
tolerable to the Spaniards. In 
1640, the new Viceroy of 
Mexico, Don Diego Pacheco, 
Duke of Escalona, exerted him- 
self to impart some vigour to 
the efforts made for the sup- 
pression of the nuisance. He 
built galleons at La Vera Cruz 
and in the Rio Alvarado. It 
shows how weak the Spanish 
Government had become, that 
he had some difficulty in saving 
them from being burnt by 
three “pirates,” who boldly 
turned up off the chief port 
of the greatest viceroyalty of 
Spain. Providence was cited 
by all the Spanish officials as 
the very headquarters of the 
enemy. In 1640, an expedition 
of two galleons and six small 
vessels (fragatas) was sent to 
attack the place, under the 
command of Don Antonio Mal- 
donado. It was repulsed, with 
the loss of two captains and 
a hundred men. This was the 
success which cheered the last 
days of the company. But it 
also served to show the Spanish 
governors what a danger Pro- 
vidence had become to their 
master’s dominions. In 1641, 
a more determined effort was 
made, and it succeeded. The 
command in this case was in 
the hands of Don Juan Diaz 
Pimienta (Pepper), a native of 
the Canary Islands, and the 
son of a Francisco Diaz Pimi- 
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enta who had fought with 
some credit at Lepanto. Don 
Juan was in command of the 
warships which protected the 
vessels employed to carry the 
treasure from Carthagena to 
Portobelo. He had orders to 
clear out the island as a pre- 
liminary to bringing on the 
trade. The spirit of the man 
was shown by the fact that 
one of his vessels having been 
reported too leaky to be sea- 
worthy, he hoisted his flag in 
her in order to cut short all 
complaints from her captain, 
and perhaps also to guard 
against the risk of desertion. 
One of his vessels did, as a 
matter of fact, part company, 
carrying away a portion of his 
battering train. Spain was 


breaking down morally and 
physically. It is characteristic 
of the state of the monarchy 


that part of the force under 
his command consisted of im- 
pressed Portuguese, whose 
country was then in revolt 
against Spain, and whom he 
had to keep in order by sheer 
terror. But an energetic man 
will triumph over much. Pimi- 
enta appeared off the island 
on the 7th May, and attacked 
with vigour. The colonists 
made a good fight, by the 
confession of their enemies, but 
Pimienta could land 1400 men, 
and he led them well. The 
barrier erected to protect the 
landing - place was _ stormed, 
with sharp loss to the Span- 
iards, and the colonists were 
driven into the fort. Here 
they were bombarded with the 
cannon captured from them on 
the beach. Finally, they sur- 
rendered on condition that they 
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were to be taken to Cadiz. 
There were 770 persons in the 
island, but 350 of them were 
negroes, who, so the Spaniards 
alleged, had been carried off 
by the English in their raids 
on the coast. Maurice Thomp- 
son arrived too late to save 
the island. Yet he took some 
satisfaction next year —if in- 
deed he was the “Guillermo 
Tanzon” who threatened La 
Guayra, and sacked Mara- 
caibo with eight vessels in the 
December of that year. Tan- 
zon has much the look of a 
Spanish attempt to write 
Thompson. 

So ended the colony of Pro- 
vidence. Some memory of it 
lingered for a time, and the 
Spanish capture of the island 
was one of the grievances which 
Cromwell’s expedition to the 
West Indies was meant to re- 
venge. The Protector regretted 
the loss of Providence, but the 
taking of Jamaica turned our 
attention elsewhere, and it was 
never reoccupied except as a 
haunt of buccaneers. The story 
is not without interest on vari- 
ous grounds. It shows, for in- 
stance, how persistent were the 
efforts of the chiefs of the 
Puritan opposition to find safe 
homes for their political and 
religious principles out of Eng- 
land during the years before 
the downfall of King Charles’s 
Government. It is obvious that 
the company of adventurers, at 
least the element among them 
represented by Pym, were seek- 
ing for something other than 
profit, though for that they had 
nocontempt. Their failure was 
probably inevitable in the cir- 
cumstances, even if the colony 
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had not shown rather the weak 
than the strong points of the 
Puritan character. But chiefly 
the brief history of the settle- 
ment goes to show that the 
kind of expeditions which were 
begun by Hawkins and Drake 
never really ceased in the West 
Indies. Record of them is lost, 
because they were undertaken 
by private persons who had 
commonly no motive for pub- 
lishing a record of what they 
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did, but, on the contrary, many 
reasons for preserving a judici- 
ous silence when King James 
and King Charles wished to 
remain on friendly terms with 
Spain. A certain piquancy is 
given to the tale by the old 
combination of the Puritan 
and buccaneer elements. It 
stands alone in the strange 
pirating, smuggling, adventur- 
ous history of the Spanish 
Main. 





A MASQUERADER. 


SORROW once wearied of his sad estate, 


And finding Pleasure sleeping in the sun 


Put on his mantle, bargaining with Fate 
That she should tell of the exchange to none; 


Then through the city gates he made his way, 


And eager crowds flocked round from far and near, 


But some who strove to grasp his garments gay 
Shrank back, they knew not why, with sudden fear. 
And there were those who gave him of his best, 


Who set before him a most royal feast, 


Doing him homage as a kingly guest— 


Till, as the music and the mirth increased, 
One peered beneath his hood, and saw with wild surprise 
The sombre Spirit looking out from Sorrow’s eyes! 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 
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SAID an optimist once, “Every 
man and woman carries in his 
(or her) head the material of 
an interesting novel.” One is 
inclined to dispute this judg- 
ment; but it might be argued 
with greater truth that in 
every life there is the material 
of an entertaining biography. 
No two men, unless they be 
priggish conformities to a type, 
pass through the same experi- 
ence, and nothing is necessary 
to create an interest save a 
sincere personality. Grandeur, 
genius, courage, have a stately 
value, which we estimate apart 
from their possessors; and a 
hero may be far less romantic, 
when his trappings are laid 
aside, than the impecunious 
clerk who, at five o’clock, rides 
back to his suburb on a ’bus. 
In his own brain the clerk is 
as little conscious of romance 
as the hero, since romance is 
always and for all men that 
which happens to somebody 
else. But the clerk’s experi- 
ence and reflection may be 
more whimsical and curious 
than the epic, in which states- 
men and warriors take part. 
Drum and trumpet biography, 
indeed, may become as tiresome 
as drum and trumpet history : 
it is right and proper that the 
lives of great men should be 
written for our amusement and 
instruction, but these lives are 
too often written with a wrong 
method and for an unsound 
reason. The achievements of a 
valiant commander, for instance, 
are set forth by some patient 
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admirer who forgets that the 
valiant commander was also a 
man. The bravery and skill 
which the commander shares 
with all his class are scrupu- 
lously described, but all the 
intimate tricks and features 
which mark him off not only 
from his own class but from 
the rest of mankind are clum- 
sily slurred over. The result is 
rather the photograph of a 
dressed-up dummy than an in- 
dividual portrait. We under- 
stand the rude outline by a 
kind of habit, but all the finer 
shades of character and aspect 
escape us. 

For biography depends less 
upon its subject than upon its 
method, and the life of the 
greatest king would appear 
insignificant if it were written 
without talent and without 
sympathy. On the other hand, 
a Boswell could make the ad- 
ventures and table-talk of a 
costermonger for ever memor- 
able. Intimate knowledge and 
quick sympathy, of course, are 
necessary, but above all the 
biographer must possess the 
art of selection. He must dis- 
card no incident, no aphorism, 
which is characteristic of his 
subject, and he must remember 
that insignificant traits are gen- 
erally of higher importance than 
the common proofs of distinc- 
tion. All generals fight battles, 
but all do not use snuff nor pray 
on the eve of a contest. Now, 
it so happens that the two great 
biographies in the language— 
Boswell’s ‘Johnson’ and Lock- 
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hart’s ‘Sir Walter Scott ’— 
reveal to us the lives and 
characters of two great men. 
But that is an accident, and 
the same admirable methods of 
portraiture, applied to lesser 
men, would produce a no less 
human and distinguished result. 

A fine biography, then, is as 
rare an event in the history of 
literature as a fine tragedy; 
and even of the few we have, 
some still escape notice. Who, 
for instance, knows the admir- 
able ‘Life of Philip Skelton,’ 
which was penned a century 
ago? In all essentials this for- 
gotten book is a masterpiece of 
the art, and though Macaulay 
counted it among his favour- 
ites, it has since sunk into a 
sad obscurity. This obscurity 
is the more to be regretted be- 
cause Samuel Burdy, A.B., the 
biographer, was after his fashion 
a man of genius. The very 
name has a strange and simple 
look —more fitted to raise a 
smile than to inspire respect. 
But for all the simplicity of 
the man and the name, Samuel 
Burdy, A.B., not only knew 
his model intimately, but he 
understood the difficulties of 
portraiture; and the result is 
that, though Philip Skelton 
was but the clergyman of an 
Irish parish, we may enjoy a 
better acquaintance with him 
than with the most of his 
more exalted contemporaries, 
Swift, the greatest satirist of 
his century, remains a puzzle 
for the critics. His character 
is befogged by prejudice unto 
the present day, and so loud is 
the voice of posthumous slander 
that it is perhaps too late to 
explain the truth. But Skel- 
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ton, a rival in the pulpit to 
the Dean of St Patrick’s, and 
author of a pamphlet once 
ascribed to the great man, 
need not escape our compre- 
hension and regard. For there 
he is drawn by Samuel Burdy 
with the touch of truth and 
sincerity which Boswell him- 
self might well have envied. 
Of course he was a man 
of force and character. But 
the Ireland of the eighteenth 
century was rich in modest 
heroes, and Skelton would never 
have lived beyond his death 
had it not been for the skill 
and intelligence of Samuel 
Burdy, who has been as fool- 
ishly misunderstood as his emi- 
nent rival. The ancient theory 
that James Boswell was an 
imbecile drunkard, who hap- 
pened by chance to compose 
a work of genius, was long 
popular, and the many excel- 
lences of his famous biography 
were but excuses for cheap 
ridicule and facile misappre- 
hension. But at last it is 
realised that Boswell sacrificed 
himself to his ambition, that in 
order to enhance the truth of 
his portrait he would cut antics 
before the whole world, and no 
critic of the future dare say 
that his success was not com- 
plete. So in a lesser degree 
Samuel Burdy, A.B., might be 
underrated, were his name more 
widely known. It is easy to 
find him tripping over the same 
obstacles at which Boswell so 
gloriously stumbled. He un- 
covers the faults of his idol 
with a grotesque, unconscious 
candour; he repeats with an 
air of unsurprised piety the 
bitterest insults which Skelton 
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hurled at all the dignitaries of 
the Church; and he tells the 
truth in so austere a spirit of 
impartiality, that at the first 
glance you recognise the veri- 
similitude of the portrait. 
Here, indeed, is no “plaster 
saint,” but a real man, whose 
temper was as violent as his 
orthodoxy was strong, and who 
never could be tamed, even in 
the shadow of the Church, to 
withhold his fist or to chasten 
his tongue. 

And Burdy has succeeded in 
the task of portraiture, because 
he was born with the talent 
of biography. One work was 
allotted for his accomplishment, 
and he accomplished it like a 
master. Skelton, no doubt, was 
the single man who fired his 
imagination, and as deep a 
sympathy united the two men, 
different though they were in 
temper, as united Johnson and 
his biographer. Burdy’s other 
works are merely common- 
place; his career was merely 
commonplace: once only did 
opportunity confront him, and 
he deserves to be remembered, 
because he seized the oppor- 
tunity with both hands. His 
style is vigorous, and sometimes 
even dignified; he gathered 
his material by the Socratic 
method, and no doubt he put 
as many questions as the laird 
of Auchinleck; the authority 
for his most outrageous state- 
ments is always Skelton; and 
while he makes no attempt to 
soften his model, it is obvious 
that he has never put a too 
harsh edge upon the reverend 
gentleman’s features. Above 
all, he has cultivated the anec- 
dote with a zeal that might 
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put the composer of chap-books 
to shame. And, in truth, the 
chap-book was to Burdy a 
potent influence. He wrote 
his authentic biography of an 
ancient clergyman as_ the 
hacks of the eighteenth cen- 
tury composed the lives of 
Freney and Barrington. Nor 
is there anything astonishing 
in this imitation. Ireland a 
hundred years since depended 
for her literature upon the 
pedlars—the real circulating 
libraries of old—who carried 
their pamphlets to the distant 
corners of that wild land, and 
picked up their modest bread 
and butter in cottages which 
knew not the meaning of the 
things we call books. So that, 
while on the one hand Burdy 
rivals Boswell, on the other he 
imitates the simple bundles of 
jest and anecdote which the 
pedlars carried in their pack. 
Yet the result is not incon- 
gruous, because the biographer, 
with his genuine sense of 
humour and proportion, keeps 
the picture within its frame. 
In 1781 Burdy, still a 
student, was infatuated with 
the stories, which all Dublin 
repeated, of Skelton’s vigour 
and skill in argument. So as 
Boswell sought Johnson in 
Davies’s bookshop, Burdy sought 
the Irish divine in his humble 
lodging. He went with the 
avowed purpose of asking ad- 
vice ; but curiosity was stronger 
within him than interest, and 
his retentive memory was al- 
ready prepared to feed a note- 
book. His reception was not so 
brusque as was Boswell’s, yet 
it might have dismayed a less 
pertinacious admirer. Burdy 
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tracked the hero to his bed- 
chamber, where he found “a re- 
markably tall large man; his 
eyebrows were quite grey, his 
shoulders somewhat bent by age, 
and his bones nearly twice the 
size of those of an ordinary man. 
He wore a brown wig, a blue 
coat with black cuffs, the breast 
of which was covered over with 
snuff, black velvet waistcoat 
and breeches, yarn stockings 
made of black wool, and small 
silver buckles on his shoes.” 
Thus the man is brought before 
you in a few lines, with the 
added note that “his counten- 
ance showed he had been hand- 
some in his youth.” Skelton in- 
stantly saw the man with whom 
he dealt, and rallied him incon- 
tinent. “ You're finely dressed,” 
said he, “with your fine bright 
buttons. I thought you were 
a man of sense and a scholar, 
but I have been deceived, I 
find; I believe you are but an 
indifferent sort of a body; I 
always judge a man by his 
buttons.” However, the bril- 
liantly bedecked Burdy was not 
easily subdued. Despite his 
finery, he put the old man, then 
past seventy, into a good temper, 
and, as he ingenuously declares, 
changed his buttons the very 
next day. 

Henceforth Burdy’s task was 
designed for him. He frequented 
the company of Skelton assidu- 
ously, and has left us the best 
portrait of a bullying, wrang- 
ling parson that exists. Philip 
Skelton, we learn, was born near 
Lisburne in 1706, the son of a 
“decent and honest country- 
man.” He was roughly nur- 
tured, but his early hardships 
did but increase the vigour and 
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insolence of his character. “At 
his father’s they always got beef 
on Sundays,” he said, “but not 
regularly during the week.” 
So in the midst of poverty he 
grew up, dividing his time 
between the fields and _ the 
grammar-school. When he did 
not relish his books, his father 
put coarse brogues on his feet, 
a frieze coat on his back, and 
sent him to toil with the common 
labourers, and when the day’s 
work was done sat him down to 
feed with the lowest servants. 
Then, as the boy began to re- 
lent, “Sirrah,” said his father, 
“Tll make this proposal to 
you: Whether do you choose to 
drudge and toil all your life, 
as you have these few days 
past, living on coarse food, clad 
in frieze clothes, and with 
brogues on your feet, or to 
apply to your books, and eat, 
drink, and be dressed like your 
brothers here?” pointing to his 
brothers, who had just come 
down from the University, 
decked out in Dublin finery. 
Poor Philip, whose bones ached 
with the hand-barrow, said he 
would readily go to school, and 
be attentive to his studies. 
And so attentive was he that 
he made himself a scholar in 
spite of obstacles. Candles 
failing him he used furze, 
which he gathered for the 
purpose, and throwing it piece 
by piece on the fire, read 
by the glimmering light. But 
though he became a scholar, 
he would never make the 
smallest claim to be a gentle- 
man. “He only is a gentle- 
man,” said he, “ who has riches 
derived from ancestors, that pos- 
sessed them from time imme- 
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morial ;” and on another occa- 
sion when a friend insisted that 
all clergymen were gentlemen, 
he turned upon him with a kind 
of fierceness—“Our Saviour was 
no gentleman,” he cried; “the 
apostles were no gentlemen 
either.” 

But, gentleman or no gentle- 
man, he would endure insolence 
from no man, and the spirit of 
combat showed itself early 
within him. His career at 
Trinity College, Dublin, was 
disturbed by brawls of all 
kinds, and though he distin- 
guished himself in scholarship, 
he regarded the authorities as 
his natural foes. With Dr 
Baldwin, the Provost, he had a 
lasting feud, and that_ stiff- 
necked Whig, using the worst 
insult he knew, denounced his 
pupil for a Jacobite. The re- 
sult was that Skelton left the 
university two years before his 
scholarship expired. But his 
conduct was never marked by 
the priggishness of the student. 
His mighty strength and his 
aptitude for sports of all kinds 
gave him an early superiority 
among his fellows, while his 
irascible temper made him 
ever prompt to quarrel. Once, 
indeed, he was only saved from 
a duel on St Stephen’s Green by 
the diplomacy of his friends ; 
and on another occasion he 
raised a riot in the streets, and 
a man was unfortunately killed 
by some of the party. “This,” 
says Burdy, with his usual im- 
perturbability, “had a serious 
effect upon him.” However, he 
was not always thus blood- 
thirsty, and at the common 
games of skill and strength he 
was always an adept. Though 
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he was a fine boxer, and most 
dexterous at the small-sword, 
the back-sword was his favourite 
weapon, and once at Donnybrook 
Fair he won a hat set up asa 
prize for the best cudgel-player. 
But having gained the victory 
he made a bow to the girls, and 
told them he fought just to 
please them, and returned the 
hat that they might have the 
more amusement. “A hero in 
romance,” says the faithful 
biographer, “could not have 
been more complaisant to the 
fair sex.” So complaisant was 
he, indeed, that he perfected 
himself also in the art of danc- 
ing. “He could both dance 
gracefully and dance long ”— 
again we quote Burdy—‘“ two 
rare qualities united.” And all 
the while he was resolutely pre- 
paring to enter the Church. 
But his strangest prank of 
all was so near to swindling, 
and it is described by the bio- 
grapher with so cold a humour, 
that not a word of it should be 
lost. It is the more interest- 
ing, too, because it has been 
repeated unconsciously a thou- 
sand times, and was gravely re- 
ported not six months ago in a 
French newspaper. Thus it is 
brought within the domain of 
folklore, and is the best pos- 
sible proof that Samuel Burdy 
modelled his style on the ped- 
lar’s wares. “The following 
trick of his” (we quote textu- 
ally), “which has since been 
practised by some others, is not 
unsuitable to the character of a 
young man in the college. He 
and twelve more, dining at 
an inn near Dublin, when the 
reckoning was to be paid, they 
discovered there was no money 
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in the company. Skelton then 
invented the scheme of blind- 
folding the waiter, that the 
first he might catch should 
pay the reckoning, and thus 
they all escaped.” It was a 
wonderful invention truly, and 
rather befitting the hero of 
a jest-book than an orthodox 
divine. But that is the strength 
of Philip Skelton: though his 
orthodoxy was impregnable, he 
always remained a man of in- 
finite humour and fierce passion. 

So Skelton left Dublin, where 
he had more acquaintances than 
any man in the college, to take 
orders in the Church. It was 
Bishop Sterne, of Clogher, who 
ordained him, and it is charac- 
teristic of the man that on 
the day of ordination he threw 
another deacon down - stairs. 
His first curacy was _ inter- 
rupted speedily by a brawl 
with the vicar’s wife; but he 
had already discovered not 
only the splendid charity which 
dominated his life, but his 
talent for preaching. On the 
one hand, he was not a “dull 
drowsy lecturer,” nor, on the 
other, was he one of “the 
smooth pretty preachers.” His 
discourses were apt to draw 
tears or to arouse laughter. 
On the subject of hell-fire he 
was peculiarly eloquent, and 
he could move the most cul- 
tured audience to terror. Once 
when he had preached before 
a too refined congregation he 
was told that a certain lady 
did not like his sermon. “Oh,” 
replied Skelton, “she has a good 
right not to like sermons about 
hell’s fire, for she is mistress to 
the Archbishop of York, and 
all London knows it.” But all 
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his hearers were not as this 
lady, and he thundered to good 
purpose wherever he went, and 
supported his stern opinions 
with his own lack of conven- 
tionality. “I set out on the 
road of orthodoxy,” said he, 
“but I found leisure to switch 
the Arians now and then.” 
And in good truth he switched 
them all, and defended his own 
opinions with admirable en- 
ergy. ‘ Between you and me,” 
he said to a friend, “Tl pawn 
my salvation on the truth of 
the Trinity.” 

Appointed curate at Mona- 
ghan, this fighting Christian, 
who should have ruled others, 
wasted the best years of his 
life in futile subservience. May- 
be it is not strange that pro- 
motion came slowly to one who 
cared not to conciliate his fel- 
lows; but promotion did come 
slowly, and Skelton freely at- 
tributed his failure to the 
treachery of his bishop. Nor 
did he accept the neglect in 
amiable silence. ‘God forgive 
me,” he would say, “I railed 
against him most violently, but 
he did not regard it; his sta- 
tion placed him far above me, 
and what did he care for the 
censure of a poor curate?” 
However, Skelton neither for- 
got nor forgave: if the bishop 
slighted him, he ignored the 
bishop. He never attended a 
visitation during the rest of 
the bishop’s life; and so far 
did he carry his rancour, as 
always to insult a_ bishop 
wherever he found him, and 
whoever he might be. Mean- 
while, though he followed a 
serious profession, he did not 
neglect the prowess of his 
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youth. He was still undefeat- 
ed at the game of long-bullets, 
and his strength was famous 
throughout the countryside. 
He could still lift such weights 
as no ordinary person could 
move, and he told Burdy that 
he could wind a 50-lb. weight 
round his head without any 
difficulty. Moreover, his fist 
was as active as his tongue to 
chastise the insolent, but he 
had not yet found the proper 
theatre for his genius. 

On the subject of matri- 
mony he was no less ex- 
ercised than was Panurge. 
“Shall I marry?” said he. 
“ Marry in God’s name,” might 
have replied his friends. But 
though he had made several 
attempts (ingeniously tabulated 
by the faithful Burdy) he never 
changed his state. The first 
lady to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses showed signs of ex- 
travagance, and he would have 
none of her. “ Between your 
pride and his poverty,” he de- 
clared, “poor Phil Skelton 
shall never be racked.” And 
poor Phil Skelton was not 
racked, though providence 
proved his wisdom by driving 
the lady to drink and adultery. 
Another experiment might 
have had a more hopeful result, 
had not Skelton called upon 
his betrothed and found her 
conversing in a private room 
with a “gay, airy youth.” 
He dropped the beau over 
the stairs, and never spoke 
to the faithless one again. 
After this fashion four at- 
tempts failed, and Skelton re- 
solved to suppress his passions, 
for which purpose he lived two 
years upon vegetables. But 
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he was not pleased with his 
own lack of bravery, and at 
the age of fifty he thought of 
marriage again. He then re- 
alised the loneliness of life, and 
repented that he had not mar- 
ried when young. “ Would to 
God,” he would exclaim, “I 
had married a servant-maid!” 

The long years of his curacy 
were broken only by a literary 
project or two, and one journey 
to London. He was still young 
when he wrote ‘Some Pro- 
posals for the Revival of 
Christianity,’ a piece attributed 
to Swift, under whose inspira- 
tion it was composed. The 
great man, after his wont, 
would neither acknowledge nor 
deny the authorship ; he merely 
objected that the writer had 
not continued the irony to the 
end. A more serious effort 
was ‘Deism Revealed,’ a work 
which was approved by Hume 
and profitably published by 
Andrew Miller. To launch 
this masterpiece Skelton tra- 
velled to London, and _ his 
impressions of the capital are 
droll enough. Like Voltaire, 
he was amazed at the intelli- 
gence of the merchants in 
whose houses he dined, and 
there “ passed many agreeable 
hours with company fit to 
entertain and instruct me.” 
But coming up from Monaghan 
he was most deeply struck by 
the sight of a wild Irishman in 
a public show, “dressed up 
with a false beard, artificial 
wings, and the like.” A hideous 
figure, he wore a chain round 
his waist, and cut his foolish 
capers before a gaping crowd. 
He was a native of Skelton’s 
own Derriaghy, and had taken, 




















said he, a proper method of 
gulling the English. After the 
wild Irishman the parson was 
most astonished by the fact 
that he once dined in London 
for three halfpence, for which he 
got a quart of thick soup and a 
piece of bread. It was cheap 
and maybe savoury, but even 
Skelton, who was used to the 
hard fare of Ireland, did not 
like to repeat the experiment. 
“The soup,” said he, “was 
made of broken meat collected 
from cook-shops, kitchens, and 
strolling beggars.” And if he 
knew beforehand its composi- 
tion, it is another proof of the 
old man’s intrepidity. How- 
ever, his visit to London gave 
him the air of a travelled man, 
and the artful Burdy was not 
slow to question him. “‘What’s 
the reason, sir’ (I said to Mr 
Skelton once), ‘that these deis- 
tical writers, Hume, Boling- 
broke, and Gibbon, are so 
clever, while their opponents are 
often inferior to them in point 
of composition?’ ‘Do you 
think’ (he replied) ‘the devil 
ever sent a fool on his errand?’” 
It reads like a parody of Bos- 
well’s ‘Life,’ and truly both 
biographer and subject acquit 
themselves in the approved 
fashion. 

But after twenty years of 
waiting Philip Skelton was ap- 
pointed to the living of Pettigo, 
the roughest parish in Ireland, 
and there he showed his true 
character and courage. Remote 
and uncultivated, it verily de- 
served the name of Siberia, 
which he gave to it. The vicar 
himself had but one room, with 
an earthen floor, where he slept 
and studied. A simple screen 
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concealed his bed, and in this 
modest hut he _ entertained 
the great ones of the neigh- 
bourhood. His arrival was 
characteristic and magnificent. 
He was.a bruiser himself, but 
he thought that his own fists 
might be over-matched, so he 
took with him one Jonas Good, 
a great boxer, to defend him. 
“T hire you to fight,” said he to 
his henchman, “at which I hear 
you are very clever,” and be- 
tween them they fought the 
parish into submission and good 
behaviour. Moreover, his sense 
of fun got the better of him, and 
he dressed Jonas up to look as 
terrific as possible. Wherefore 
he would not allow him to wear 
livery, which might have de- 
stroyed the allusion, but clothed 
him in picturesque braveries, 
and gave out that he was a 
match for four. Yet the ruffians 
of Pettigo were equal to the 
emergency: the boasting of 
Skelton “excited the envy of 
some malicious people, who way- 
laid Jonas at night, and beat 
him most shockingly.” This, 
however, was but an interlude. 
Jonas recovered his beating, 
and, his master aiding, ruled 
the parish with an iron fist. 
For his own part, Skelton was 
always fighting. Now it is a 
mob of tinkers that he chastises 
single-handed. Now he thrashes 
an officer for profane swearing. 
At another time he quarrels at 
a vestry-meeting, and putting 
off his clerical robe, he beats 
his opponent within an inch of 
his life. He had been thirty 
years a priest when he chal- 
lenged a major to mortal com- 
bat; and wherever he went or 
whatever enterprise he under- 
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took, he bore himself as a 
gallant man. But, his courage 
apart, he was always devoted 
to charity. He took upon him- 
self the sorrows of all his poor 
parish, He fought hunger as 
he fought impertinence, with 
every fibre of his robust frame. 
“Tf you have not food,” he said, 
“beg it; if you can’t get for 
begging, steal; if you can’t get 
for stealing, rob, and don’t 
starve.” So, as long as he had 
a penny in his pocket, he fed 
his parishioners, were they 
Catholic or Protestant. No 
heresy came in the way of his 
welldoing ; only he must do 
good in his own way. When 
famine came, he sold his library 
to buy meal, and, distributing 
the meal himself, he kept back 
the extortionate thief with his 
strong right hand. At the 
time of the greatest dearth, 
“he and Jonas Good, the 
strong man, regulated Pettigo 
market on a Monday, standing 
among the meal-sacks, each of 
them with a huge club in his 
hand.” It is a heroic picture, 
which you cannot contemplate 
without a frank admiration for 
this brave old parson, 

Yet though he gave up every- 
thing, he loved comfort and 
the good things of this world 
with all the energy of his vivid 
nature. The force of life domi- 
nated him, and he lived every 
minute and with every drop of 
blood. His library gone, he 
collected another; in the face 
of poverty he cultivated his 
garden, and despite the bleak- 
ness of his Siberian Pettigo, he 
made a wonderful collection of 
flowers. Of dress he was pro- 
perly contemptuous, since finery 
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in the wilds of Ireland would 
have been absurd. So in the 
time of frost and distress this 
open-handed hero would go 
through Pettigo “ with a straw- 
rope about him to keep his 
large coat on.” Yet in the 
face of disaster he allowed him- 
self one pleasure. “He was 
fond of a good horse,” says 
Burdy, “and generally had the 
best saddle-horses that could 
be got, though he was remark- 
ably awkward on_ horseback, 
for he turned out his toes, and 
took no hold with his knees, 
but balanced himself in the 
stirrups, like a man on a slack- 
wire; so that when a horse 
began to trot he jogged up 
down like a taylor. <A lady 
who was riding near him one 
day near Pettigo observed to 
him that he turned out his toes 
too much. ‘O yes,’ he said, 
‘my education was inverted, 
for I was taught to ride by 
a dancing-master, and to dance 
by a riding-master.’” Are not 
the picture and the excuse alike 
admirable? And _ still more 
humorous is Burdy’s comment : 
“Horace himself informs us 
very candidly that he rode 
awkwardly on his mule.” 
Thus Skelton was preferred 
from one rectory to another, 
until at last old age drove him 
to seek refuge and retirement 
in Dublin. There he lived 
quietly and at his ease, discuss- 
ing theology, baiting bishops, 
and playing piquet for a far- 
thing a game. But by this 
time his fame had spread wide, 
and his table-talk was collected 
for the curious. For instance, at 
dinner (you are told) he would 
give two toasts. The first was 
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the family of the Latouches, 
which had a soul superior to the 
rest of mankind ; the second was 
Richmond the dancing-master, 
who was famous in Dublin 
for the capture of burglars. 
This toast he would preface 
with the words : “I give you the 
health of a hero, Richmond the 
dancing-master.” With Skel- 
ton’s approval he must needs 
have been a hero, and at least 
he professed an art which the 
parson practised with skill 
and sympathy. But Skelton’s 
familiar discourse was always 
free, and never smacked of his 
cloth. To a girl who came to 
him for counsel he exclaimed : 
“Marry a soldier, my girl, for 
you will find more honest 
soldiers than honest parsons.” 
When a gentleman of Fer- 
managh told him that he ex- 
pected to represent the county 
in Parliament, “ Ay,” he said, 
with a directness worthy of the 
Doctor, “they are all a parcel 
of rascals, and a rascal is fittest 
to represent them.” Yet in 
spite of his energy and strength 
he suffered from the horrors, 
like Borrow and many another 
strong and energetic man. In 
his own thought, he trembled 
for fifty years upon the brink 
of the grave. He would rise at 
night to rush in timid search 
for a doctor, and half an hour’s 
Jogging on horseback would 
restore him to confidence. His 
parishioners, sympathetic in 
most things, tired of this per- 
petual anxiety, and one among 
them, bolder than the rest, said, 
“ Make a day, sir, and keep it, 
and don’t be always disappoint- 
ing us.” But he refused to 
make a day, and disappointed 
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them until he was past eighty 
and the pompous prebendary of 
Donacavey. Moreover, he had 
a simple faith in omens and 
dreams. Once upon a time a 
great lady fell in love with him, 
and offered him the tutelage of 
her sons, as a step to matri- 
mony. Although perplexed, he 
might have looked upon the suit 
with favour, but in the night “he 
saw the appearance of a wig- 
block, which, rising by degrees 
out of the floor of the room, and 
then moving back and forward, 
said in a solemn voice : ‘ Beware 
of what you are about.’” He 
did beware, and procured the 
appointment for a friend. 
The lady married her tutor in 
two years; “in half a year 
after,” says Skelton, “she cuck- 
hold him, and then I saw her 
with my eyes a beastly drunk- 
ard.” Truly the wig-block gave 
a just and timely warning. 

Such was the man whom 
Burdy drew, and in drawing 
Skelton he perforce drew him- 
self. So he is revealed to us a 
simple friend and faithful bio- 
grapher. His own career, as 
we have said, was merely com- 
monplace. He attempted, in- 
effectually, to marry Bishop 
Percy’s daughter, and he printed 
a volume of poems, one of which 
boasted the ingenious title : “On 
being refused the Loan of an 
Umbrella by a certain Lady.” 
But the work of his life was 
Skelton’s biography, and it is a 
curiosity of literature that, while 
Burdy and Boswell were in- 
spired by a similar talent, they 
were working at the same time, 
and that their masterpieces 
were published within the limit 
of a single year. 
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CUTTIN RUSHES. 


OH, maybe it was yesterday, or fifty years ago! 

Meself was risin’ early on a day for cuttin’ rushes ; 
Walkin’ up the Brabla’ burn, still the sun was low, 

Now Id hear the burn run an’ then I’d hear the thrushes. 
Young, still young !—an’ drenchin’ wet the grass, 

Wet the golden honeysuckle hangin’ sweetly down ; 
Here, lad, here! will ye follow where I pass, 

An’ find me cuttin’ rushes on the mountain. 


Then was it only yesterday, or fifty years or so? 
Rippin’ round the bog pools high among the heather, 
The hook it made me hand sore, I had to lave it go; 
"Twas he that cut the rushes then for me to bind together, 
Come, dear, come !—aw’ back along the burn 
See the darlin’ honeysuckle hangin’ like a crown. 
Quick, one kiss! Sure, there’ some one at the turn! 
“Qh, we're afther cuttin’ rushes on the mountain.” 


Yesterday, yesterday, or fifty years ago , 

I waken out o’ dreams when I hear the summer thrushies. 
Oh, that’s the Brabla’ burn, I can hear it sing an’ flow, 

For all that’s fair, ’'d sooner see a bunch o’ green rushes. 
Run, burn, run! Can ye mind when we were young ? 

The honeysuckle hangs above, the pool is dark an’ brown: 
Sing, burn, sing! Can ye mind the song ye sung 

The day we cut the rushes on the mountain ¢ 
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THE RECORD OF A LIFE. 


AN autobiography, or a con- 
fidential diary, affords an oppor- 
tunity for the display of many 
attractive and engaging quali- 
ties. It may be instructive, 
amusing, and ingenious, It 
may contain interesting facts 
not hitherto revealed to the 
world, or valuable judgments 
passed by the writer upon his 
contemporaries, or vivid de- 
scriptions of choses vues. But 
there is one virtue without the 
presence of which all other ex- 
cellences are as naught, and 
that virtue is candour. Any 
attempt to pose, any tendency 
to strike an attitude, is fatal. 
It is notorious how apt autobio- 
graphers are to be lacking in 
this one essential. In analys- 
ing his own character — “the 
other fellow” (to wit himself), 
as Laurence Lockhart used to 
say—a man, consciously or un- 
consciously, sets down what he 
desires to set down. In dis- 
cussing the motives which 
prompted a particular action, 
he colours his picture with tints 
borrowed from subsequent ex- 
perience and reflection. Thus 
he never comes to close quarters 
with his readers, who are quick 
to detect the ring of insincerity. 
Whatever merits or defects this 
remarkable volume! may pos- 
sess, no one can deny its absol- 
ute straightforwardness. You 
feel instinctively that the writer 
is in good faith; and, whether 
you approve or disapprove, 


whether you censure or ap- 
plaud, you cannot help acknow- 
ledging the frankness of the 
record. Not one line is writ- 
ten for mere effect; not one 
sentence but is stamped with 
the unmistakable hall-mark of 
the writer’s mind and heart. 
Mrs Oliphant had originally 
designed her autobiography for 
a legacy to her sons; but after 
their death she continued the 
work, avowedly with a view to 
posthumous publication. 


“ How strange it is to me,” she ex- 
claims, “to write all this with the 
effort of making light reading of it, 
and putting in anecdotes that will do 
to quote in the papers and make the 
book sell! It is a sober narrative 
enough, heaven knows! and when I 
wrote it for my Cecco [her younger 
son] to read, it was all very different ; 
but now that I am doing it consciously 
for the public, with the aim (no evil 
aim) of leaving a little more money, 
1 feel all this to be so vulgar, so com- 
mon, so unnecessary, as if I were 
making pennyworths of myself.” 


It is difficult to believe that 
the narrative could have been 
more free from affectation and 
pretence, more open and more 
intimate, if the original pur- 
pose of the writer had not been 
altered by the crushing blow 
which made her once happy 
home “empty, cold, and silent,” 
and left her waiting, longing, 
in earnest expectation, for “ the 
one event to come, which will, 
I hope and believe, do away 
with all the suffering past, and 
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carry me back a happy woman 
to my family.” We will not 
call this book a human docu- 
ment; we will not say that it 
echoes with the true cri du 
ceur. Such phraseology would 
have moved Mrs Oliphant to 
just indignation and disgust. 
She detested all cant, and none 
more than that of introspec- 
tion—the jargon of the “ psy- 
chologues.” But here is, no 
question, that combination of 
qualities which those slang 
terms so inadequately express. 
He who seeks an elaborate 
exposition of changes of belief 
—a pompous recital of how a 
first reading of Hegel made 
the writer think this, and a 
prolonged study of Mr Herbert 
Spencer made her think that— 
will, indeed, go empty away. 
Those who care for complacent 
whimperings over the loss of a 
creed never seriously held, or who 
love the lucubrations of such 
as brood, with a self-pitying, 
self-satisfied melancholy, upon 
the ruins of a faith which has 
yielded to the “pressure of the 
_ German historical movement” 
(Mesopotamic phrase !) — such 
persons may be directed to go 
elsewhere. To them this must 
needs appear the eminently 
“ prosaic little narrative ” which 
MrsOliphant avowsittobe. But 
over the more ordinary members 
of the human race, who have 
little taste for reasoning high 
on such matters, it will cast 
an irresistible spell. Its power 
and attraction are not to be 
gauged by mere extracts. It 
must be read as a whole— 
the correspondence (so admir- 
ably selected and arranged by 
Mrs Coghill) illustrating Mrs 
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Oliphant’s own story; and, so 
read, it cannot, we should 
imagine, appeal in vain to any 
save the most stolid or the 
most supercilious of mankind. 

Mrs Oliphant’s was not a 
life of incident or adventure. 
Chance brought her acquainted 
with a certain number of celeb- 
rities, and made her intimate 
with a very few; but she was 
no lion-hunter, and she admits, 
with great good-humour and 
enjoyment, the justice of the 
complaint made by a Jewish 
patroness of the fine arts, who 
used to ask her to her parties, 
that “she never did herself any 
‘ustice” in general society. Her 
father had a small place in the 
Customs; his means permitted 
him to live only in the quietest 
way ; and he nourished a strong 
and ever-growing dislike to the 
company of people outside his 
family circle. Hence, though by 
no means bred in a “mental 
greenhouse” (for her mother 
seems to have been a typical 
Scotswoman of the best school) 
Margaret Wilson’s sole amuse- 
ment in youth was found in 
books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines ; and hence, no doubt, the 
habit of writing, which she 
formed early in life, became to 
her almost a second nature. 
“T always disliked paying 
visits,” she says, “and felt 
myself a fish out of water when 
I was not in my own house.” 
During the last thirty years of 
her life, when her position in 
the world of letters was as- 
sured, she resided principally 
at Windsor, and this effectually 
precluded the possibility of 
dining-out in London. Lunch- 
eons and afternoon parties in 
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town were, of course, practic- 
able, and these she sometimes 
attended, much against her 
will. In spite, however, of her 
distaste for the commerce of 
society, she had considerable 
knowledge of the world, ac- 
quired, no doubt, partly from 
natural shrewdness, and partly 
from frequent travel. That she 
was a keen judge of character 
the present volume alone makes 
abundantly plain. She pos- 
sessed the faculty of making 
people talk, and with it (one 
may conjecture) the more dan- 
gerous art of “pulling people’s 
legs,” as it is elegantly termed 
nowadays. True, she repudiates 
with some warmth the impeach- 
ment of having been “a student 
of human nature,” or of having 
acted as a spy upon her friends 
in any way. But, both in the 
autobiography and in _ the 
letters, there are thumbnail 
sketches which disclose the 
same gifts of observation and 
humour as characterise her 
best novels. Such a sketch, 
for example, is her account 
of Mrs Duncan Stewart’s en- 
tertainments in Sloane Street, 
or her description of the people 
whom she came across when in 
pursuit of information about 
Edward Irving— people who 
were eager to impart much, if 
not all, about themselves, but 
were quite oblivious of the ob- 
ject of her inquiries. There are 
also many charming vignettes 
of men and women—of Mr 
Story, now Principal of Glas- 
gow University, of the Tullochs, 
of Montalembert, of John Ruf- 
fini, of Mr and Mrs Blackett, 
of Robert Macpherson and his 
wife, of Lord Tennyson, and, 
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above all, of Miss Isabella Black- 
wood, a constant correspondent 
and intimate friend of Mrs 
Oliphant’s, and a woman of 
singular ability. The picture 
of the Carlyles, “that much 
maligned and much misunder- 
stood pair,” ischarming. From 
the Sage she received nothing 
but “perfect courtesy and kind- 
ness.” He praised her ‘ Life of 
Edward Irving’ in very hand- 
some terms—terms so gratify- 
ing that, as she writes herself 
to Mr John Blackwood, “for 
the space of a night and a day 
I was uplifted and lost my 
head.” “I was never more 
delighted with any man,” she 
continues; “I am ready hence- 
forth to stand up for all those 
peculiarities which other people 
think defects, and to do battle 
for him whenever I hear him 
assailed.” To his wife Mrs 
Oliphant became strongly at- 
tached, recognising in her some- 
thing of the strong sense and 
ready wit which had distin- 
guished her own mother. But 
admirable as these interludes 
are, and excellent as are the 
anecdotes (not “ put in to quote 
in the papers”) with which 
many of the letters are en- 
livened, it is upon Mrs Oliphant’s 
own personality that the inter- 
est is chiefly concentrated, and 
it is the development of her 
character that the reader 
watches most attentively. 

Mrs Oliphant was born on 
the 10th of June 1828, and was 
married on the 4th of May 
1852. On the morning of her 
marriage she received the proof- 
sheets of ‘Katie Stewart’: an 
outward and visible sign, as it 
were, of the beginning of a con- 
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nection with ‘Maga’ which 
lasted for more than five-and- 
forty years. ‘Katie Stewart’ 
—that exquisite little work— 
was not, however, Mrs Oli- 
phant’s first effort in literature. 
‘Margaret Maitland’ had been 
published by Colburn in 1849, 
when the author was twenty- 
one, and had been followed by 
other novels of decidedly in- 
ferior merit. Lord Jeffrey’s 
letter of congratulation to the 
anonymous author of ‘ Margaret 
Maitland’ will be read with 
much interest. The veteran 
critic was acute enough to guess 
the sex of the writer. Mrs Oli- 
phant herself did not display 
the same sagacity when the 
‘Scenes of Clerical Life’ and 
‘Adam Bede’ took the reading 
public by storm. Lord Jeffrey’s 
praise must have been intensely 
gratifying to the beginner, 
whose early associations and 
surroundings, by the bye, were 
all Whig, if not Radical; but, 
considering his lordship’s letter 
with a cool mind, we think that 
his eulogy was not one whit too 
strong, and that, in his fault- 
finding, he was, if anything, 
hypercritical. It was well for 
Mrs Oliphant that her barque 
was thus safely and satisfac- 
torily launched upon the sea 
of letters, for, after her mar- 
riage, she was the main sup- 
port of the household. Her 
husband’s business—that of an 
artist and designer of painted 
windows — proved the reverse 
of remunerative. Finally his 
health broke down, and after 
the removal of the household to 
Italy in the vain hope that Mr 
Oliphant might there recover 
health, he died at Rome in 1859. 
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During their stay in Italy the 
family, which now included a 
son and daughter, were princi- 
pally dependent for subsistence 
upon advances made by Mr 
John Blackwood on the faith 
of articles to be written by 
Mrs Oliphant for his Magazine. 
Probably Mr Blackett also 
made similar remittances. At 
her husband’s death Mrs Oli- 
phant found herself in these 
circumstances: “I had for all 
my fortune about £1000 of 
debt, a small insurance of, I 
think, £200 on Frank’s life, 
our furniture laid up in a 
warehouse, and my own facul- 
ties, such as they were, to make 
our living and pay off our 
burdens by.” A posthumous 
child was born, and then, with 
the assistance of Mr Black- 
wood and Mr Blackett, Mrs 
Oliphant returned to this coun- 
try, where, after staying for 
some months with her brother at 
Birkenhead, and afterwards at 
Elie in Fife (the scene of ‘ John 
Rintoul’), she settled for the 
winter in Fettes Row, Edin- 
burgh. It was during her re- 
sidence there that, when things 
seemed at their very worst, she 
began the Carlingford series— 
the most satisfactory and the 
most popular group of her 
novels. They “almost made 
me one of the popularities of 
literature,” is her wistful com- 
mentary upon them. She re- 
tells the story of her interview 
with Mr John Blackwood and 
“the Major,” which readers of 
the ‘Annals of a Publishing 
House’ are not likely to have 
forgotten. Truly, the tide 
turned for her at the right 
moment. She never made so 
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much out of her writings as 
some of her contemporaries—as 
Anthony Trollope, for example, 
or Miss Muloch. ‘“ Yet I have 
done very well,” she admits, 
“for a woman, and a friend- 
less woman with no one to 
make the best of me, and quite 
unable to do that for myself 
I never could fight for a higher 
price, or do anything but trust 
to the honour of those I had 
to deal with.” After a winter 
in Fettes Row, she moved to 
Ealing, which was her head- 
quarters until she went to 
Windsor for the education of 
her boys. 

Now let the reader mentally 
place himself or herself in the 
situation in which Mrs Oliphant 
stood after her husband’s death, 
always postulating, of course, a 
certain faculty for writing, and 
a certain established position in 
the world of letters. What 
course would he pursue? We 
imagine that a prudent person, 
on arriving in England from 
abroad, would seek out some 
low-rented house in some 
country-town where education 
was cheap, or even in some 
altogether rural district ; would 
cut down expenses as far as 
possible and live with the 
strictest economy ; would direct 
his or her efforts to paying off 
outstanding debts and _there- 
after to laying something by, 
as the phrase runs, “for a rainy 
day.” Not so Mrs Oliphant. 
Deliberately and with open 
eyes she adopted a policy which 
necessarily involved her being 
always behindhand with the 
world. Her avowals as to this 
“plan of campaign” are astound- 
ingly outspoken. Nothing but 
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the best of everything was good 
enough for her. She hated 
small economies. To travel 
expensively was “her way.” 
She never would travel second- 
class. “I never liked second- 
class journeys nor discomforts 
of that kind.” Rather than 
face a twelve hours’ passage 
across the Channel she drove 
from St Malo to Boulogne. 
She had none of what she calls 
“the faculty of economics” in 
her. She stayed at the very 
best and most expensive hotels; 
she dressed in the richest of 
silks and satins; she insisted 
on producing champagne for 
her guests at dinner. To most 
people in her circumstances a 
“main-door” in Fettes Row 
and the boys going to the 
neighbouring Edinburgh Acad- 
emy would have represented 
the summit of ambition. Fettes 
Row is uninviting enough in all 
conscience. But the Academy 
had revived classical learning in 
the Scottish secondary schools ; 
it had introduced athletics into 
Scottish school-life; and it holds 
its own to-day in the face of se- 
vere competition. Yet the Acad- 
emy, which was good enough 
for most Scottish parents five- 
and - thirty years ago, was 
not good enough for Mrs Oli- 
phant. It must be either Eton 
or Harrow, and Eton it turned 
out to be. 

But that was not all. Shortly 
after her removal to Windsor 
in order that her boy Cyril 
might go to Eton, her brother 
was ruined, and without an 
instant’s hesitation she took 
upon herself the charge of his 
family. It meant the addition 
to her household of four people. 
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No doubt, friends remonstrated 
with her for undertaking this 
enormous additional responsi- 
bility. Mr John Blackwood, at 
all events, indulged a few years 
afterwards in a kindly warning, 
which elicited from her the fol- 
lowing candid statement of her 
position :— 


“My money is almost always spent 
before I get it, or received only just 
in time for pressing necessities, so 
that the pleasant sensation of feeling 
even three months clear before me is 
one which very rarely occurs to me. 
I have four people, an entire family, 
three of them requiring education, 
absolutely on my hands to provide 
for. My only chance of ever escaping 
from this burden is to train and push 
on my nephew into a position in 
which he can take this weight upon 
himself. This process of course in- 
volves a great additional expense, 
and I cannot let my own boys suffei 
for what I am obliged to do for him. 
For the next three years, during 
which I shall have all three at work, 
I can look forward to nothing but a 
fight @ outrance for money. . . . Now 
perhaps it would be wiser, with this 
tremendous struggle before me, to 
retire from my pretty house and 
pleasant surroundings and go to some 
cheap village where I could live at 
less expense. I hold myself ready 
to do this should the necessity abso- 
lutely arise; but you will easily 
understand that while still in the full 
tide of middle life I shrink from such 
a sacrifice, and would rather work to 
the utmost of my powers than with- 
draw from all that makes existence 
agreeable. . . . I never can save 
money, but if I can rear three men 
who may be good for something in 
the world, I shall not have lived for 
nothing.” 


That this course involved the 
sacrifice of the ambition to do 
the very best work, Mrs Oli- 
phant was well aware. At the 
time, she tells us, with extra- 
ordinary frankness, “it seemed 
rather a fine thing to make 
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that resolution; but now I 
think that if I had taken the 
other way, which seemed the 
less noble, it might have been 
better for all of us.” It was 
really easier to her, she says, 
“to keep on with a flowing 
sail [the inappropriate adjective 
is characteristic], to keep my 
household and a number of 
people comfortable, at the cost 
of incessant work, and an occa- 
sional great crisis of anxiety, 
than to live the self-restrained 
life which the greater artist 
imposes upon himself.” Time 
after time she repeats this view 
in the autobiography. The 
“easy swing of life” was what 
she loved. “I had enough to 
carry me on easily, almost 
luxuriously, but not enough to 
save.” A little extra expense 
could always be made up for 
by a little extra exertion. 
What wonder that life for 
her was “always at hard, if not 
at high, pressure”? Well, in- 
deed, might she liken herself to 
Prometheus, “the man chained 
to the rock, with the vultures 
swooping down upon him!” 
Think of it: always forestalling 
money earned, so that the price 
of a book was generally eaten 
up before it was printed; always 
owing somebody, “ though never 
owing anybody to any unreason- 
able amount ;” and with awful 
moments when some dreadful 


corner seemed impassable, 
which somehow was always 
rounded! Was it tempting 


Providence or trusting God? 
she herself asks. Who shall 
say? It is assuredly not for us 
to decide. We may note, at all 
events, that in one respect her 
calculations were justified ; the 
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power of work lasted practically 
as long as life. Never was her 
skill more conspicuous than in 
the interval between Cecco’s 
death and her own. Her sons, 
for whom she thus slaved, were 
taken from her. They no longer 
required a provision. If the 
line she followed was mistaken, 
surely she suffered a more than 
adequate penalty in the ex- 
quisitely bitter reflection that 
to some extent their failure to 
find a footing in life was due to 
her solicitude and indulgence. 
There is, however, one con- 
sideration which rises irresist- 
ibly to the mind in reviewing 
the course which Mrs Oliphant 
mapped out for herself and con- 
sistently followed. If she was 
able to ride in first-class car- 
riages, to stay at the best hotels, 
to educate her sons at Eton, to 
travel all over the Continent, 
to make a pilgrimage even to 
Jerusalem, whence came the 
money to meet the inevitable 
expense? The’ answer is very 
simple,—from her publishers. 
They acted as her bankers: 
they advanced money to her on 
the security of her health of body 
and vigour of mind. It may 
very well be that if Mrs Oli- 
phant had been beforehand with 
the world, she might have com- 
manded better prices. You can- 
not expect a capitalist to let 
you have the use of his capital 
for absolutely nothing. Dickens 
has explained this aspect of 
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a much-debated question with 
great force and clearness! But 
it is certain that, as matters 
actually stood, Mrs Oliphant 
would have had to forgo most 
of the luxuries and comforts 
by which she set as much store 
as anybody else, had it not been 
for the ready aid of those who 
“financed” her. In what other 
calling would she have been so 
fortunate? Perhaps, if she had 
been a painter, a picture-dealer 
might have advanced her a few 
guineas. But we know of no 
“profession” other than letters 
in which remuneration can be 
anticipated to the same amount 
and on the same terms, Soli- 
citors do not finance barristers 
to the tune of several thou- 
sands. <A struggling surgeon 
will probably fail to raise a 
five-pound note on the strength 
of a promise to cut off the 
lender’s leg if called upon to 
do so. When the countless 
iniquities of “the trade” are 
rehearsed by prosperous and 
well-fed authors, let not the 
recording angel fail to note that 
publishers have long done, and 
still continue to do, what is 
asked and expected of no man 
in any other kind of business. 
From the point of view of 
literature, it would be affecta- 
tion to pretend not to regret 
that Mrs Oliphant drove herself 
so hard. She resented compli- 
ments to her industry; but she 
sometimes ran a serious risk 





 « He was equally intolerant of every magnificent proposal that should render 


the literary man independent of the bookseller. . . . 
‘You and I know very well that in nine cases out of ten the 


he remarked. 


‘What does it come to?’ 


author is at a disadvantage with the publisher, because the publisher has capital 


and the author has not. 


We know perfectly well that in nine cases out of ten 


money is advanced by the publisher before the book is producible—often long 


before.’”—Forster’s Life of Dickens, iii. 451. 
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of leaving nothing but her 
industry for people to com- 
pliment her upon. How re- 
markable it was, the present 
volume, with its full and ex- 
cellent bibliography, gives ample 
indication. She had always an 
article on hand for ‘Maga’ in 
the midst of her heaviest work. 
No other contributor, except 
Aytoun, approached her ver- 
satility and diligence, and the 
term of his connection with the 
Magazine was _ considerably 
shorter than hers. With the 
exception of purely political sub- 
jects, there was almost no topic 
on which she was not prepared 
to write. Old-fashioned in her 
ideas, she preferred the system 
of anonymous to that of signed 
articles ; but she held out vigor- 
ously for her own views when 
they were not in harmony with 
the Editor’s, as the correspon- 
dence sufficiently testifies. She 
was extremely plain-spoken in 
her comments on the Magazine 
upon occasion, and in writing to 
the Editor did not hesitate to 
stigmatise any article as “ dread- 
ful nonsense” if she thought it 
so. As a critic she was fair and 
open-minded: not averse from 
“a little slashing” when that 
operation seemed necessary, and 
well able to apply the rod to 
serious delinquents. Her opin- 
ions were strongly held, and 
sometimes, perhaps, prevented 
her from catching the true 
drift of ideas with which 
she was unfamiliar. Yet she 
had no “fads” or eccentricities, 
no logs to roll, no axes to 
grind; and in the great ma- 
jority of cases her views were 
both sensible and sound. Long 
practice had endowed her with 
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a species of instinct for dis- 
covering the salient points of 
a book at a mere glance and 
on the first turning over of 
the leaves. The knack of what 
is called “journalism” she pos- 
sessed in an unusual degree. 
Her “copy,” particularly in 
the case of her more im- 
portant articles, was often de- 
layed till the last possible 
moment, but never longer. She 
was extraordinarily apt and 
ready at taking up a hint, and 
at working into her articles 
any new line of thought or 
argument suggested to her, 
provided always that it did 
not conflict with her own pre- 
judices or convictions. In 
that case she was tenacious 
to the point of obstinacy; nor 
did she face the task of re- 
casting a completed work with 
any more equanimity than her 
neighbours. Yet, when the 
first shock of annoyance was 
past, she was often wise enough 
to profit by distasteful advice ; 
and ‘The Beleaguered City’ 
is a striking instance of judi- 
cious, though at the time, per- 
haps, reluctant, deference to 


the counsels of another. She 
wrote currente calamo. It was 
impossible to foretell what 


length her articles would “run 
to”: she herself had probably 
little notion when she took 
up her pen. Hence a slight 
readjustment of balance or pro- 
portion might sometimes have 
effected a perceptible improve- 
ment. But these shortcomings 
were trivial indeed in com- 
parison with her abounding 
merits. No periodical was ever 
better or more loyally served 
by a contributor: not the 
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‘Quarterly’ by Croker, not the 
‘Saturday Review’ by Ven- 
ables, scarce even ‘ Maga’ her- 
self by John Wilson or Professor 
Aytoun. 

Mrs Oliphant’s attitude to 
her “art” was eminently sane 
and healthy. “I have written 
because it gave me pleasure,” 
she says, “because it came nat- 
ural to me, because it was like 
talking or breathing, besides 
the big fact that it was neces- 
sary for me to work for my 
children.” She never knew 
that freedom from human ties 
which she notes as one of the 
most singular traits in Lau- 
rence Oliphant and his wife. 
“T have always had to think 
of other people, and to plan 
everything—for my own plea- 
sure, it is true, very often, but 
always in subjection to the ne- 
cessity which bound me to 
them.” She had none of the 
airs and graces of those who 
take themselves seriously. 





“You make me nervous,” she 
writes to Mr John Blackwood about 
‘Miss Marjoribanks’ — one of her 
very finest novels—“ when you talk 
about the first rank of novelists, 
&e.: nobody in the world cares 
whether I am in the first or sixth. 
I mean I have no one left who cares, 
and the world can do absolutely no- 
thing for me except giving me a little 
more money, which, Heaven knows, 
I spend easily enough as it is. But 
all the same, I will do my best, only 

lease recognise the difference a little 

tween a man who can take the good 
of his reputation, if he has any, and a 
poor soul who is concerned about no- 
thing except the most domestic and 
limited concerns.” 


Yet it would probably have 
been rash to take her at her 
word; and a _ homologation, 
express or implied, of that view 
by another would in all likeli- 
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hood, as she herself owns, have 
discovered the artist’s pride in 
the work of her hands. Un- 
favourable criticism she could 
endure, without in the least pro- 
fessing to be unscathed by its 
arrows. “ What is the reputa- 
tion of a circulating library to 
me?” she asks. Eulogy did 
not turn her head, a fact which 
she attributed to her “strong 
Scotch sense of the absurdity of 
a chorus of praise.” If such a 
sense were truly Scottish once, 
it has now, we fear, become ex- 
patriated. Laudari a laudatis 
gave her unalloyed pleasure. 
The applause of men like Mr 
Hutton or Mr Kinglake—men 
whom she respected and whose 
work she admired—was indeed 
worth earning. What she 
could not tolerate was the 
“patronising approbation” so 
often bestowed upon her by 
the press, and sometimes by 
thoughtless persons in private 
life—the “contemptuous com- 
pliments,” as she describes them, 
which it was customary to pay 
to her “indefatigable industry,” 
and the like. One may sym- 
pathise thoroughly with this 
feeling, while refusing to ac- 
knowledge that such a strain 
of praise was either unnatural 
or necessarily ill-natured. 

In glancing at Mrs Oliphant’s 
career, we have confined our at- 
tention, as far as possible, to 
those aspects of it which are 
more directly of public interest, 
or which are closely associated 
with this Magazine and those 
responsible for its conduct. Upon 
its more private side, as disclosed 
in the pages before us, we con- 
fess that we have not the heart 
to enter, though in a sense it 
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forms the distinctive feature of 
the book. The story is inex- 
pressibly melancholy. As we 
read, we seem to hear the de- 
spairing cry of the Psalmist : 
“ Will the Lord cast off for ever ? 
Will he be favourable no more ? 
Is his mercy clean gone for ever ? 
Doth his promise fail for ever- 
more? Hath God forgotten to 
be gracious? Hath he in anger 
shut up his tender mercies?” 
Yet, bereft of husband and chil- 
dren, in the very midst of her 
awful desolation, Mrs Oliphant, 
we are satisfied, would have 
echoed the inspired words in 
which the sacred writer answers 
his own agonising doubts: “And 
I said, This is my infirmity ; but 
I will remember the years of the 
right hand of the most High.” 
Her heart’s desire was granted. 
Not long did she survive her 
younger son. Death came on 
the 25th of June 1897—almost 
at the very period at which 
she had prayed for its arrival. 
Felix opportunitate mortis, we 
may well call her. 


“When I die” (such is her pre- 
diction), “I know what people will 
say of me: they will give me 
credit for courage (which I almost 
think is not courage but insensi- 
bility), and for honesty and honour- 
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able dealing ; they will say I did my 
duty with a kind of steadiness, not. 
knowing how I have rebelled and 
groaned under the rod.  Scarcely 
anybody who cares to speculate 
further will know what to say of 
my working power and my own 
conception of it ; for, except one or 
two, even my friends will scarcely 
believe how little possessed I am with 
any thought of it all—how little credit 
I feel due to me, how accidental most 
things have been, and how entirely 
a matter of daily labour, congenial 
work, sometimes now and then the 
expression of my own heart, almost 
always the work most pleasant to me, 
this has been.” 


We believe that the judgment 
of the public upon Mrs Oli- 
phant’s life and character will 
be conceived in terms infinitely 
more favourable than she thus 
anticipated. But what, after 
all, does the verdict of her con- 
temporaries or of posterity mat- 
ter? She has passed to the 
bar of a Tribunal whose Justice 
and whose Mercy are infinite ; 
and, in so far as it is permis- 
sible to mortals to attempt to 
penetrate within the veil, we 
may rest assured that she is 
reaping the reward allotted, by 
the express promise of the Al- 
mighty, to all those who in 
their day and generation have 
been good and faithful servants. 




















THE LOOKER-ON. 


SAMOA——CHINA——BUDGET CRITICISM——THE WEST INDIES FOR THE UNITED 
STATES——MR WINTERLEY IN THE STUDIO AND AT THE PLAY. 


APRIL, month of tears, came 
in with a promise of political 
tranquillity. To May, the merry 
month, was bequeathed a budget 
of new disturbances, fretting 
though not alarming. The 
Samoan trouble is hardly fret- 
ting indeed. The interests of 
our southern colonies in the 
future of the Pacific—an in- 
terest the reality and gravity 
of which we do not think 
enough about in England as 
yet — gives importance to the 
Samoan dispute, and should on 
no account be neglected. To 
all intents and purposes the 
federation of the Australian 
colonies has more to do with 
the dawning history of the 
Pacific than with anywhere 
else. If Samoa is little to us, 
it is much to them, and will 
soon be more ; wherefore it takes 
a place in imperial politics that 
might otherwise be denied to 
it. However, we need not dis- 
turb ourselves about Samoa. 
The quarrel there is one that 
may be settled without the 
roaring of lions and the scream- 
ing of eagles, even though her 
Majesty’s Ministers remember 
in arranging terms that there 
is no secure lease of friendship, 
whether German, American, or 
other, 

The Chinese demonstrations 
at Kau-lung are more trouble- 
some, from the difficulty of 
ascertaining what they signify. 
The most natural interpreta- 





tion is that in China Europeans 
are detested, and their territo- 
rial encroachments resented by 
people and Government alike. 
What effect they are able to 
give to these unamiable feelings 
is another matter. The resis- 
tance of the Filipinos is not 
a case in point, though the 
Chinese empress may think 
otherwise; yet I confess that 
when I hear of China “going 
to pieces” as if it were a fairy- 
story cake impatient to be di- 
vided and devoured, I doubt 
the tale. Sometimes the story 
runs less fancifully; and then 
it is said, not that China is 
going to pieces, but that the 
time has come for a friendly 
European arrangement to break 
the country up. I suppose 
that, with an effort, that could 
be done, though there is little 
likelihood of the attempt. But 
when such heady talk is heard, 
and when there is no know- 
ing what provocation popular 
hatred may provide, it may 
not be too soon to say this: 
that no more monstrous blun- 
der could be committed, nor 
one more certainly followed 
by punishment to match, than 
sudden disruption of the Chin- 
ese empire. The man who 
pierced a sea-dyke to irrigate 
his fields would do a thing less 
mad. Wisdom would study to 
delay the breaking up of China, 
not to hasten it; and no coun- 
try in the world should be so 
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anxious as our own to put off 
the day when all bonds shall 
be loosed in that swarming 
nation of adventurers. This is 
not said, however, in any be- 
lief that that day is near, or 
because British statesmanship 
is under pressing temptations 
to hurry it on. Every sufficient 
purpose, commercial or politi- 
cal, can be achieved with the 
least risk of that; avoidance 
of which, indeed, should be 
held in view as a distinct and 
necessary aim. 


* * 


If the provisions of the Budget 
show that the Government 
draws little hope from the Peace 
Conference, their reception by 
the Opposition in the House of 
Commons indicates a similar 
state of feeling. No objection 
was made to further expendi- 
ture on the navy, but a more 
ferocious attack than was made 
upon Sir Michael’s scheme of 
Supply cannot be remembered. 
If the Radical party is to be 
reorganised and reanimated, it 
is necessary, no doubt, that its 
leaders should show themselves 
vigorous and bold. But they 
should look to it that their 
vigour is not misspent, and 
that their boldness is not with- 
out education. If, of course, 
they conscientiously believe that 
the reduction of the Sinking 
Fund this year is all that they 
say it is, they had no choice 
but to speak out as they did: 
otherwise they would have 
made themselves accomplices in 
what to their minds is a deed 
of moral cowardice and finan- 
cial villainy — no less. But 
supposing this their position, 
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they were exceedingly unfor- 
tunate; for they were forced 
to enter on a violent course 
of denunciation which half their 
followers in the country could 
not see the sense of. Possibly 
that may have been their fault ; 
and it is very likely indeed 
that most partisan Radicals 
agree with their leaders in 
this — that they would have 
been better pleased had the 
Government left the Sinking 
Fund untouched, and put a 
three - million tax upon com- 
modities of general consump- 
tion. That would have been 
something to raise a cry upon, 
and presumably a help in rally- 
ing the Radical party. 

As it was, however, the Gov- 
ernment chose to refrain from 
additional imposts of general 
application, and to take two 
millions from the Sinking Fund 
for what are practically war 
charges. That done, the Radi- 
cal rank and file learn from 
their leaders that not to tax 
the nation for these charges is 
cowardice; and that, by law 
and gospel both, the people 
ought rather to suffer new bur- 
dens gladly than see the Sink- 
ing Fund reduced till actual 
war breaks out. If so, then 
here is matter for remembrance 
when the Budget of 1900-1901 
has to be made up. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer seems 
to think that next year, as this 
year, the revenue may not suf- 
fice to cover the necessary charge 
for defence and send eight 
millions for the reduction of 
debt. Should this anticipation 
prove correct, the Government 
may defray the whole of the 
defence charge from taxes with 


the full approval of the Opposi- 
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tion leaders; and not only so, 
but in adding to the common 
burden of taxation for that pur- 
pose they will obliterate the 
stigma of cowardice which now 
rests upon them. 

Should the Government take 
the course commended to them, 
or at any rate do so in great 
part, we who speak in these 
pages shall not regret it. But 
what the Radical taxpayer 
may think of his leaders’ coun- 
sel is quite another thing. 
Writing immediately after the 
debate of April 20, of course 
I do not know how he may 
read Sir William MHarcourt’s 
speech on the one side, the 
Chancellor’s on the other. But 
sure I am that if he under- 
stands both—and they are very 
plain—he will approve of Sir 
Michael, and marvel at Sir 
William. As a father of a 
family, the Radical taxpayer 
will see no objection to the 
cowardice that spares his purse. 
As a reasonable man, he will 


reject the argument that to 


reduce your rate of paying 
debt, while still spending a 
large portion of your income 
on bringing it down, “amounts 
to this: that you do not mean 
to pay debt at all” As a 
moral man, he will see no such 
infamy as Sir William Har- 
court sees in refusing to spend 
more and more upon the re- 
duction of debt, while more 
and more imperative becomes 
the obligation of war-expendi- 
ture. When Sir William Har- 
court rests from his invective, 
the Radical ratepayer returns 
to these facts: that occasional 
reductions of the Sinking Fund 
are considered lawful; that Sir 
William has availed himself of 
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the liberty three times; that 
whereas it was originally pro- 
vided that 5 millions should 
be raised annually for the 
payment of debt, 6 millions 
will be applied this year for 
the purpose, notwithstanding 
Sir Michael’s appropriation 
from the Sinking Fund; and 
that the debt has already fallen 
from about 769 millions to about 
628 millions. Other facts and 
figures, all telling in the same 
direction, will have their effect 
on the Radical ratepayer’s in- 
telligence; and as he follows 
them in the speech of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
he will wonder what his leaders 
could have meant by thunder- 
ing against such sweet reason- 
ableness. 

Of course the Opposition news- 
papers will do their best to con- 
ceal it, but this will certainly 
be the outcome of the Budget 
debate—if not universally, very 
largely. In more ways than 
one the speeches of the Radical 
leaders have been of great ad- 
vantage to the Government—an 
advantage which would have 
been better deserved if they had 
not made that grave mistake, 
the tax on colonial wine. 


* * * 


What was it that ‘Maga’ 
had to say about the oldest of 
our colonies when America, 
abandoning her old policy of 
self-content for the grandeurs 
of conquest, became a proprietor 
of West India islands? The 
question may be answered pro 
bono ublico, because every 
visible probability is the more 
probable for having been cal- 
culated when it was yet out 
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of sight. This, then, was said: 
that from the day when the 
United States Government re- 
solved to take. possession of 
Cuba and Porto Rico, it was 
never too soon to recast the 
horoscope of our own West 
India colonies. “Look where 
Cuba and Porto Rico lie, and 
doubt not that the American 
acquisitions make a_ signal 
difference to our holdings in 
the Caribbean Sea. No visible 
difference yet, to be sure; but 
existent and in action even 
now.” The whole future of 
these islands is in danger of 
sharp deflection for two power- 
ful reasons. “As to the first 
and more immediately operative 
reason, we know this: that 
increasing poverty, due to a 
bounty system which destroys 
competition and makes a farce 
of free trade, has long since 
turned the eyes of the colonists 
to the United States. For 
some time past most of the 
West India islands have been 
sadly ruminating upon hopes 
of better days from incorpora- 
tion with the American re- 
public.” 


** Fill the islands of Cuba and Porto 
Rico with the capital and enterprise 
which are soon to pour from America 
into their broad and rich fields, and 
what is the likelihood that the British 
West Indies will then be more con- 
tented? Will they be better off when 
those two most productive islands are 
cultivated by Americans for their own 
markets, with the advantage of duty- 
free admission thereto? Impover- 
ished and handicapped as they are, 
our planters and merchants must 
suffer from such competition where 
they now have a sale at some price 
for their goods ; and therefore, unless 
they find a means of relief, will they 
not look more wistfully still to com- 
mercial union with America?” That 
is one reason, “The other starts 
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from military considerations and ends 
with them. Let us look forward a 
few years—we need not go beyond 
four or five—and behold the United 
States in the rank of great naval and 
military Powers, and of course with 
the usual preoccupations and jeal- 
ousies of such. That time having 
come, how long will the British West 
Indies remain an uncoveted posses- 
sion? How long will it be before 
British ownership of islands already 
described as ‘geographically Ameri- 
can’ will hurt the pride of the States 
militant, or before Jamaica in par- 
ticular will be regarded as an un- 
endurable menace at the threshold of 
the Republic? No longer than the 
first serious quarrel between the two 
countries. The future of the West 
Indies cannot be what their past has 
been or what their present state is.” 


That is to say, there must either 
be a change of condition or a 
change of Government, and that 
before many years pass. 

Six months pass, and there 
is some stir in the matter. 
Without any previous warning 
or preparation, the readers of 
the ‘Times’ learn from the 
New York correspondent of 
that journal that “the wish of 
a portion of the people of 
Jamaica and other West India 
islands to renounce their allegi- 
ance to the British Crown and 
form a connection with the 
United States has made no 
serious impression on American 
opinion.” Yet one or two in- 
fluential newspapers press the 
idea of exchanging the Philip- 
pines for the West Indies, “ but 
only on condition that England 
should be willing.” The ‘New 
York Herald,’ it seems, “has 
started or revived this notion 
in a rather sensational way.” 
The ‘New York Times’ (which 
is described as “the organ of 
sober public opinion ”) claims to 
be the original author of the 
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plan, “but bases its suggestion 
on economic, not on political 
grounds.” Whenexamined, these 
grounds turn out to be just 
what were anticipated. What 
British sugar-growers see is 
(says the American journal) 
that, “if we put on a differential 
duty in favour of Porto Rican 
sugar against foreign, Porto 
Rico will thrive, and the Cubans 
will clamour for annexation in 
order to get the benefit of the 
duty. If they get it, Cuba and 
Porto Rico will both flourish, 
while Barbadoes, Jamaica, St 
Kitts, and Nevis will starve. 
In that case would be presented 
the spectacle of British islands 
in distress because they are 
British, and American islands 
flourishing because they are 
American.” And also in that 
case the Queen’s Government 
would have to face the demand 
of the British West Indies to 
be annexed to the United States, 
“and this without reference to 
compensation in the Philippines 
or elsewhere.” 

The newspaper correspondent 
who informed us of all this is 
a shrewd old politician who 
knows his own country and 
ours well; and his interesting 
remark upon it was that though 
the ‘New York Times’ in no 
way represents the American 
Government, yet “if such dis- 
cussion became general it might 
offer welcome relief to the Pre- 
sident, or at least a diversion 
from the immediate perplexities 
of the Philippine situation.” 
Discussion of course there was; 
but neither so general nor 
so serious as to be of ser- 
vice to Mr M‘Kinley. Most 
of Artemus Ward’s fellow- 
VOL, CLXV.—NO, MIII. 
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countrymen saw the fun of 
offering fever, dysentery, Ag- 
uinaldo, and a guerilla war, 
in exchange for the British 
West Indies, and they chuckled 
accordingly. We may laugh 
too, and yet give a moment’s 
thought to the argument of the 
New York editors; which is, 
that if we do not choose to 
take the Philippines, with all 
risks and costs, in exchange for 
our West India islands, we 
shall find in due course that we 
have neither the one group nor 
the other. If the United 
States Government must ac- 
quire both, it must, and there’s 
an end ont. As_ matters 
stand, however, it would be 
convenient for that Govern- 
ment to give up the more 
valuable distant group on two 
conditions: riddance of the 
cost and trouble of restoring 
order there, and immediate and 
peaceful possession of islands 
which are geographically 
American already. If Eng- 
land sees no advantage in that 
arrangement, well and good. 
In that case the United States 
will proceed with the annex- 
ation of the Philippines, and 
await the sure devolution of the 
British West Indies. 

That seems to be the argu- 
ment of the New York editors, 
and they may say, if they 
please, that, so stated, it is 
nothing to laugh at though 
it may not be acceptable. I 
even think that we may agree 
with them. In itself the ex- 
change they propose is ridicu- 
lous: it is absurdly ill-timed, as 
their laughing readers see. But 
there is much in the spirit of 
it, in the grounds of it and its 
3N 
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indications, which should stand 
in every forecast of our future 
relations with the United 
States. The Canadian Govern- 
ment Trade Commissioner de- 
clares (it will be remembered 
that transfer of the West In- 
dies to the Canadian Govern- 
ment has been suggested) that 
the feeling in Jamaica in 
favour of annexation to the 
United States has been ex- 
aggerated, and no doubt he is 
right. It was exaggerated by 
the ‘New York Herald’ when 
that journal announced that for 
two days recently Jamaica was 
on the point of open rebeilion. 
In one familiar sense, there is 
no feeling in the West Indies 
in favour of annexation to the 
United States, unless it can be 
said that men who are forced 
by hardship to leave their 
native land have a feeling for 
exile. That, however, the Can- 
adian Commissioner perceives. 
“ Reciprocity in trade with the 
United States” (relief from 
bounties on the one hand or 
from tariffs on the other)— 
that, says he, “must be ob- 
tained if prosperity is to 
come to Jamaica; but while 
the people want close trade re- 
lations with the Republic, little 
real annexation feeling exists.” 
Of course not. But men and 
colonies must live, and, to re- 
peat the question, “Don’t we 
know that in this case political 
and commercial union must go 
together ?” 

Be it remembered also that 
whatever the drag to union 
with the great Republic may 
be, it existed long before the 
United States became an an- 
nexationist proprietor of West 
India Islands. That is to say, 
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the impulse existed when as 
yet there was no thought of a 
rivalry in Cuba and Porto Rico 
which would speedily complete 
the ruin of Barbadoes, Jamaica, 
and other of the British West 
Indies: just as the American 
newspapers are now calculating. 
How much stronger, then, must 
be the feeling of compulsion, of 
outlawry almost, in those gross- 
ly neglected islands! And what 
is the substantial difference be- 
tween the Canadian Commis- 
sioner’s account of their pro- 
spects and that of the ‘New 
York Times’? That journal 
says that if Cuba and Porto 
Rico get the advantage of pour- 
ing their products into the 
United States under a prefer- 
ential duty our islands will 
starve. Starve is not an of- 
ficial word for the event; but the 
Canadian Commissioner means 
the same thing when he says 
that without trade reciprocity 
with the United States (handi- 
capped as they now are), Jam- 
aica cannot prosper; and he 
would admit that what is true 
of that island is equally true 
of others. 

It is clear, therefore, that the 
fortunes of these islands should 
no longer be allowed to drift ; 
clear that otherwise we may bid 
good-bye to England’s most 
ancient colonies. How to deal 
with them is no doubt a great 
difficulty. It is hard upon the 
Government, but what they 
have to decide is really this: 
whether they mean to keep 
the West Indies or to let them 
go. To many that will seem 
an extravagant statement of 
the case: I haven’t a doubt 
of its literal exactitude. The 
calculations of the American 
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newspaper are correct, and 
they are working out to 
their natural conclusion at this 
moment. If, therefore, the 
Imperial Government take no 
measures of prevention soon, 
the assumption must be that 
the difficulty is too much for 
them: they propose to let the 
British West Indies sink if 
they kindly will, or else drift 
away under the American flag 
as a means of continuing in 
existence. What measures of 
prevention are available I do 
not undertake to say. At 
present only one has been heard 
of ; but that one is thought by 
the West Indians themselves 
to be sufficient. It is to set up 
on their behalf a scheme of de- 
fence and counteraction against 
the Continental system of boun- 
ties. Personally, I think much 
more than that will be needed 
in the long-run, and am con- 
vinced that most American 
Imperialists are of the same 
opinion. That, however, is a 
branch of the question (for it 
has two distinct branches, the 
American acquisitional and the 
West India filial) that must be 
left to the future—meanwhile 
being provided for as well as 
may be by the general insur- 
ance which a mighty fleet 
affords. But the other will 
not, cannot endure delay. 
Those old colonies out there 
are already starving under vari- 
ous impositions and disabilities, 
while the competition of duty- 
free goods from the American 
West Indies has yet to begin. 
Therefore, “what the British 
Government has to meet is the 
necessity of choosing between 
countervailing the European 
export bounties and facing the 
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demand of the British West 
Indies to be annexed to the 
United States.” So the case 
is put on the other side of the 
Atlantic; but there is, perhaps, 
another alternative. While 
speculating in African trade 
from Treasury funds, and 
spending large sums annually 
in the pacification of Greek 
cut-throats, the Imperial Gov- 
ernment may determine, on 
Cobdenic principles, to leave 
the West Indies as it found 
them. Instead of clamouring 
for annexation to the United 
States, or not clamouring 
enough, those dispirited col- 
onies may thereupon drop into 
apathy, sink by swift degrees 
to the negro level, become 
valueless, troublesome, and a 
good riddance when some future 
United States Government 
sweeps them in. All depends 
upon what is done now or 
what left undone. 


* * * 


“<*Sugar, Mr Speaker! I say, 
sugar!’ It is as stirring a 
word to-day as it was in the 
mouth of Mr Pitt. But if I 
repeat it, "tis only to seize on 
your attention, because what 
I would really say must be said 
in a sighing voice. For it is 
Painters, Mr Looker-on! Paint- 
ers | 

“‘ Now this should be a happy 
time for painters, who more 
than others are a cheerful race. 
The dark days are over when 
no man of them can work, 
Spring is here, and manifest. 
It is the time of daffodils, of 
budding woods, of new-sprung 
meadows, of laughing streams, 
of tender lights under Constable 
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skies. Even for you and me 
this is no vain delight ; but for 
these the favourite children of 
Nature, to whom are given such 
seeing eyes and such interpret- 
ing hands, how much more 
profitable! And if you touch 
upon the pocket, between which 
and the soul there are so many 
delicate relations, tell me what 
man lives on more innocent 
emoluments than the painter. 
You may name the physician, 
the writer who speeds moral 
truths from the printing-press, 
and perhaps you are right. 
But were it not for wounding 
the susceptibilities of persons 
to whom we are so deeply 
obliged, considerations might 
be advanced for bringing the 
painter to a very near equality 
with these good men. But 
whatever the moral superior- 
ity of the painter’s pursuits, 
it is his for enjoyment all 
the year through ; whereas my 
humble meaning was to recall 
the circumstance that Spring, 
which renews the round of 
Nature’s sittings to him from 
her sweet youth onward, is 
also the season for touching 
the rhino and taking new com- 
missions. Now begin the pic- 
ture exhibitions of the year, the 
talk of them at dinner-tables, 
the crowding of citizens to 
view them and perchance to 
buy—all so good for business 
when you are really an artist 
and are known to know how to 
paint. Little good to others, 
it is true. The sad endeavour 


of them that do not know or 
are not known to know, the 
hope that is sickness and the 
disappointment that trenches 
like a spade through the roots 
of life—much of that there is 
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every year, of course. . . . And, 
Mr Looker-on (for this is what 
I have been coming to), much 
there is of it now for painters 
of high degree, and such as 
never dreamed of descending 
on such days. 

“Possibly many exaggerate 
their ruin. I once knew a 
‘man of family’ who loved to 
display a Waterbury watch— 
an early specimen in pewter— 
as a badge of the impecuniosity 
of younger sons; and yet his 
death last month, had it hap- 
pened then, would have been no 
inconsiderable satisfaction to Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach. Match- 
ing this gentleman, there are 
peers so poor that they must 
needs shut up two great houses 
out of five; and this may be the 
sort of poverty of which some 
painters, born into a lordly gen- 
eration, do now complain. Yet 
there is truth in these tears— 
truth and a bitter surprise for 
many a good man in velvet. 
Believe what you hear, and this 
which should be a particularly 
happy time for painters is noth- 
ing of the kind. The garland 
that April brings for them again 
this year is Sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow; and, by little or by 
much, all of us know what that 
is. With no rhino to touch, or 
none worth speaking of, these 
poor painters sit before uncom- 
missioned canvasses remember- 
ing happier times. Was Show 
Sunday what it used to be? It 
seems not: since Show Sunday 
was first heard of, there has 
never been so little talk of it in 
the newspapers. Is the Acad- 
emy exhibition to be a good 
one? No; but likely to be a 
show of the general dishearten- 
ment. So again they say; to 
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be contradicted, let us hope, 
by fewer absences than gossip 
speaks of. 

“This year’s shop-experience 
ought to be useful to a gallant 
breed of men, who, loving all 
things beautiful, naturally wish 
to have many of such things 
about them and nought that 
is different. Prosily listening 
where they speak, I come to this 
conclusion: that by the sales of 
the year 1899-1900 they may 
fairly determine whether the full 
work and the princely prices of a 
short while since were or were 
not an unreturning ‘ boom.’ 
Forty years they wandered in 
a rose-garden of prosperity ; 
some (these, perhaps, forgetful 
of their Omar and his Rubai- 
yat)— some taking leases in 
the same and building stately 
pleasure-domes. When that 
great day came to an end, the 
explanation of the bleak morrow 
was ‘commercial decline.’ The 
sun above the rose-garden was 
Commerce at its highest and 
most effulgent. What its life- 
bestowing beams did first was 
to multiply exceedingly the 
number of rich merchants walk- 
ing on the earth; and these 
taking to pictures as an out- 
ward sign of prosperity, as 
Mr Pepys took plate, the fine 
time for painters began. For 
how did the new-made mer- 
chant-prince line his walls? 
Had he Mr Pepys’s guiding 
knowledge as purchaser? Very 
seldom. Had he time to pick and 
choose? No,no. Aday in the 
counting-house was more than 
20 per cent saved in the tents 
of the dealer; and were there 
not highest brands, known 
names? An hour with a foot- 
rule, half-an-hour with Mr 
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Agnew, an exchange of lists, 
the writing of a few cheques, 
and the thing was done; and 
done (this was the charm of 
it) on the noble understanding 
that the bigger the cheque the 
better the picture, and the more 
glorious its ownership. Ai! 
Ai! Such were the days that 
are no more, 

“ And commercial depression 
ended them? That is the ques- 
tion. For years the answer 
seemed not doubtful at all, 
but it is becoming doubtful 
now. Could Sir Michael’s Bud- 
get be what it was last year, 
could it be this year what it 
is, in a time of commercial de- 
pression? There may be great 
trade and little profit — that 
we know; fortunes may not 
be made so often or so quickly 
nowadays. But the Treasury 
builds on profits, its greedy 
officials predict a still increas- 
ing income, and, as if to cor- 
roborate the forecast, the cap- 
tains of one or two great 
industries announce that they 
have work enough in hand for 
months and years to come and 
can take no more. Therefore 
I say to my friends of the 
brush, Look to your sales for 
1899; and if they fail you 
again, think no more of bad 
trade as explaining your lower 
prices and your idler days, and 
consider closely what other 
causes of disappointment there 
may be. Remember that 1898, 
a better year for trade than 
1897 (all this learning I get 
from my newspaper scrap- 
book), was a worse year for its 
artists ; although 1897 had been 
unkind to them too. But 
while in that inclement year 
the sale of pictures from the 
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Royal Academy Exhibition — 
excluding commissions and pri- 
vate sales, of course—brought 
about £16,500, in ’98 the har- 
vest threshed out to less than 
£14,000. And read this from 
last year’s reckoning: ‘How 
much the Academy sales have 
declined during the last decade 
may be judged by comparing 
the figures of 1888 with those 
of 1898. This year 195 pic- 
tures and pieces of sculpture 
have been sold for £13,730, 
18s.; while ten years ago as 
many as 284 works yielded the 
sum-total of £21,599.’ 

“Just as there are hundreds 
of persons nowadays who can 
write minor poetry every day 
from ten to four, so do they 
multiply who paint very pretty 
pictures without a touch of 
genius or distinction. The 
minor poets—do you not feel 
it in your own breast, and 
lower ?—are surfeiting. If the 
same thing may be said of 
painting, the decline of that 
trade is partly accounted for ; 
but I do not know that it can 
be said. Possibly, the grateful 
practice of bringing together 
Millais collections, Turner col- 
lections, Rembrandt collections, 
and collections of various mas- 
ters, may have something to do 
with it: the natural effect of 
such exhibitions must be to 
discontent many a new-rich 
proprietor with his own little 
gallery. But—is it safe to say 
what I think has most to do 
with it? Well, then: prices, 
and the mystery of them. 

“Now the price of a picture 
is exactly what can be got for 
it. Its worth? Who can say 


what its worth is when it over- 
passes a certain point of excel- 
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lence? When Baron Ferdinand 
de Rothschild died, and his 
fastidious and accurate taste 
was celebrated, this was said 
of him. There was one picture 
that he coveted more than any 
other in the world: one picture 
which, according to his own 
declaration, he would literally 
have given any money to pos- 
sess. In a very appreciable 
way he did possess it; for it is 
in the National Gallery, and 
may be seen for sixpence or for 
nothing every day in the week. 
Moreover, it is pictorially—I do 
not say artistically, in the deep 
technical sense which is beyond 
me—one of the least interesting 
glories of that splendid collec- 
tion; so that a visitor to the 
Gallery may count upon having 
the picture all to himself, except 
on bank holidays, when its 
singularities often attract the 
notice of a rudely humorous 
mob. The gravity of the gen- 
tleman in the fur hat, and 
something about the lady whose 
hand he holds, surprises and 
upsets them. Of oddity it has 
much, of beauty in the com- 
mon sense nothing at all; yet 
this is the little Dutch picture 
of which Baron Ferdinand said 
that there was no price that 
he would not pay for it. 
“Nor was this a freakish 
appraisement ; for, whether he 
knew it or not, his desire rested 
on a cash foundation. ‘ Any 
price’ means, of course, a price 
which to ordinary mortals would 
seem wildly extravagant; and 
it happens that for this same 
picture, bought to the distress 
of some of the trustees for less 
than five hundred pounds, an 
offer came from Berlin that 
puts the enormous price of the 
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Blenheim Raphael quite into 
the shade by comparison. This 
surprising offer was refused; 
and not, as might be supposed, 
because it would be undignified 
or improper to sell the nation’s 
pictures for money, for there 
was an alternative offer of 
other paintings to the value 
of the sum named. No. The 
proposal was rejected for the 
reason that suggested it. This 
picture is the finest that Van 
Eyck ever painted. It has 
more of his own mastery in it 
than any other. It has the 
value of the unique; the worth 
that arises from the considera- 
tion that in forming a national 
collection, the aim should be to 
get the best of every school 
and every true master. One 
work of the first-rate should 
be preferred to five (or as many 
as you please) of the second- 
rate. 

“You will say that this illus- 
tration was hardly necessary to 
show how difficult it is to fix 
the cash value of a work of art, 
and I agree; confessing that I 
only wished to make a gingerly 
approach to the opinion that 
the fallen prices which painters 
lament were in general much 
too high. They could and can 
afford a better pennyworth; 
and it would be well for them- 
selves, I think, could some dig- 
nified means be found of making 
known that their expectations 
are not what they are often 
supposed to be. Already 
smaller canvasses are chosen 
by some discreet practitioners ; 
my hopeful anticipation is, in- 
deed (for that Art shall flourish 
and shall sell is my desire), that 
the Academy Exhibition of this 
year will reveal as much of ser- 
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pentine wisdom as goes to that. 
Smaller canvasses, and yet 
large enough for the rooms that 
well-to-do people live in, have a 
wider scope of attraction, which 
is one thing; and they would 
help poor wounded vanity in 
dropping prices, which is an- 
other. The greater trouble is 
there ; for the world at large is 
awed by report of the mighty 
sums that must be paid to rep- 
utable painters, and reputable 
painters mislike not that their 
wage shall seem mysteriously 
large. 

“What to do to put things 
on a simpler and more sen- 
sible footing? It is impos- 
sible that exhibitioners at the 
Royal Academy should ticket 
their pictures—that would be 
a too outrageous departure 
from the dignity of Art. 
Were that expedient adopted, 
it is horrible to think of the 
unseemly remarks which Mr 
Anstey would have to chronicle 
in his ‘Voces Populi.’ And 
yet it is doubtful whether the 
price - books laid out in the 
vestibule of Burlington House 
serve their purpose well enough. 
Shyness of consulting them is 
common to all but the habitu- 
ated, and they are never at 
hand to be looked into when 
the wish to buy is fresh and 
warm. Struck to the heart 
with desire is the sufficiently 
moneyed visitor ; but to get at 
the price-book he must course 
through three or four rooms, 
maybe, and to do that when he 
is with a friend seems ostenta- 
tious. Or he sets forth and is 


detained on the way by the 
sight of other pictures ; or he is 
arrested by acquaintances; or 
he tells himself that he will look 
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at the book as he passes out. 
Meanwhile absence from the 
alluring object cools desire ; he 
reflects on the unlikelihood of 
the price being what he can 
afford ; and so he never learns 
that he might have had his 
picture upon terms to jump at. 

“Now what a pity is this! 
A wrong is done to both pro- 
ducer and consumer — immor- 
ality upon immorality. <A 
refining influence is withheld 
from one home at the cost of 
disappointment and mortifica- 
tion in another. Here, Art is 
discouraged and the artist 
soured ; there, the expansion of 
mind is checked and ascending 
spirit brought to earth again. 
Shall a point of etiquette, the 
punctilio of seemliness, stand 
in the way of amending such 
consequences as these? I put 
them high because I wish to ask 
if it would be too much to place 
in each room the price-book ap- 
propriate to it. Would that 
really be too tradesmanlike? 
Could a little table with a book 
on it in a corner of each room 
be very obstructive or otherwise 
offend? Then place it in the 
middle of the room, and be sure 
of resort to it five times a-day 
for once to the books in the 
vestibule. 


“Twas the voice of a Spanish 
ambassador: and in the pleas- 
ant interval between the cheese 
and the coffee I heard him com- 
plain ; and his complaint was of 
the continuous if slow decline of 
the arts and crafts in his native 
land. Little endeavour any- 
where and no_ spontaneous 
fecundity, with one remarkable 
exception. The country of Lope 
de Vega was still prolific of good 
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dramatists, Every considerable 
town had _ its playwright. 


Dozens of plays were written 
and printed every year, and 
better ones than the theatre- 
managers in some other coun- 
tries seemed to be aware of. 
“The Spaniard was partial, 
perhaps, and I would rather 
have him so. But partial can- 
not be the word if Spain in its 
decay do not retain far more of 
a splendid gift than England in 
full vitality. According to my 
reckoning, the revival of play- 
going began about forty years 
ago; and from that time to this 
managers have never ceased to 
lament the difficulty of getting 
good English plays. By no 
means has the supply answered 
to the demand. The taste for 
the theatre has almost become 
a rage again. Survey the 
British Isles throughout, and 
there must be a thousand play- 
goers to-day where in 1860 there 
were not twice ten. Count the 
number of theatres open then 
and now, forget not to compare 
their capacity, and say whether 
that appears a much exagger- 
ated guess. To any one who 
foresaw so eager a revival, and 
was at the same time prescient 
of the great revenues a taking 
piece would bring, the rise of a 
strong array of play-writers 
would have seemed a certain 
thing. In truth, and after 
many years, it is a consequence 
yet to come. Two or three 
dramatists there are who from 
time to time write good and 
very successful plays. But two 
or three are few at this hour of 
the day, and as yet not one of 
them is able to go to work 
with confidence against failure. 
Absolute confidence, of course, 
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I do not mean, but only as 
much as the greater novelists 
of the century soon acquired 
and could rest upon ever after. 
No doubt the dramatist’s art is 
more difficult than the novel- 
writer’s, or so we find it in the 
England of these generations. 
But there 7s such a thing as 
dramatic mastery, and it is 
evidently unattained by an age 
whose playwrights, working 
though they do amidst every 
known incitement to dramatic 
genius, consciously and always 
make uncertain shots at suc- 
cess. One or two of them 
succeed more often than the 
rest, and do write delightful 
plays if quite without pre- 
tension to greatness; but that 
does not alter the case, though 
there is promise in it of better 
things in time to come. 

“Tf a Frenchman was asked 
to give the Lyceum Theatre a 
new play, and fit Sir Henry 
Irving with a new part, this 
reason for the choice must con- 
tent us: something in the 
greater style was wanted, and 
M. Sardou was less likely than 
any Englishman to fail in the 
attempt. With me it is but 
the resurgence of an old regret 
that anything in the grand style 
was wanted by or for Sir Henry 
Irving ; but he seems never 
quite content with anything 
else, and as there is a great ad- 
miring public for him in such 
parts, he may indulge the pre- 
ference sans peur et sans re- 
proche. But should he or any 
other English actor wish for a 
new part in that style, he must 
either recur to our old drama- 
tists or make himself as safe as 
may be by seeking abroad for 
his commodity. 
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“It is a little comfort, per- 
haps, that even there he is not 
very safe. M. Sardou’s ‘ Robes- 
pierre’ is so far from being a 
great play, that it is not even 
a good one in any high sense. 
Moreover, it is in treatment and 
character just what a hard- 
working, stage-knowing, clever 
British copyist and adaptor 
would have made of the sub- 
ject. M. Sardou is the supe- 
rior workman of the two, but 
the work is of the same play- 
building kind. There is but 
one illustration of character in 
the piece, by which I mean 
only one intentional and studied 
illustration of character. Look- 
ing from Robespierre to the 
personages surrounding him, 
we see that all of them, male 
and female, are of conventional 
types, or, at best, roughly yet 
lightly stamped with the com- 
mon impression drawn from 
history-books. Even the part 
that Miss Terry has to play 
(and this was in M. Sardou’s 
hands to shape as he would, 
being his own invention) is 
void of individuality ; though 
no doubt so clever an actress 
will contrive to put into it 
something of the sort as the 
play runs on. The one seri- 
ously attempted piece of por- 
traiture is Robespierre himself ; 
and for many people the in- 
terest of the play, as a literary 
and dramatic effort, sprang 
from the question, What will 
Sardou make of it? For he 
is known to be a careful and 
competent inquirer along the 
lines of his craft; and it hap- 
pens that opinion as to the 
real Robespierre has become 
more unsettled and curious of 
late. M. Sardou’s presentation 
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of him is small help. That 
there is nothing new in it is 
of course no reproach; but its 
lack of force, of precision, of 
particularity, is disappointing. 
The Robespierre of the play 
is well clothed in the known 
characteristics of his original, 
but the inventive touch that 
might have enforced or illu- 
mined them is almost entirely 
withheld. 

“In the carefully written 
first scene, Robespierre describes 
himself by word and deed, but 
mostly by oral explanation, very 
thoroughly. It is evident that 
M. Sardou spent great pains 
upon these passages, and very 
skilful they are; but having 
got through with them he seems 
careless of heightening—almost, 
I might say, of sustaining— 
what no doubt is a most diffi- 
cult piece of characterisation. 
And as with the author, so 
with the actor. Carefully as 
the one writes, as carefully the 
other plays. All through this 
scene he is Robespierre as closely 
as he can put on so evasive a 
character ; but less Robespierre, 
and more Sir Henry Irving, 
thenceforward to the end of the 
play. Spectacle takes up the 
story. Scene and episode from 
that tremendous drama, the 
French Revolution, are brought 
in to fill the stage and tell a 
tale to which Robespierre is 
appertinent but which is not 
his history. These scenes are 
the making of the play,—these 
scenes contributed by record, 
and one fine dramatic passage 
which becomes what it isthrough 
Irving’s genius. I need not tell 
you what I think of the prison 
scene, the ghost scene, the scene 
in the Convention. It is what 
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everybody who has viewed them 
thinks, or rather that half of 
the multitude which pays hom- 
age to the truth and power of 
the prison-scene in excess of 
pain. Impossible to wish it less 
effective, and yet it is wellnigh 
unendurable. Nicolai’s hallu- 
cination, as described by him- 
self, is reproduced to the utmost 
nicety in the ghost tableau, 
wherein M. Sardou and the 
Lyceum stage-masters are justi- 
fied against the critics. And the 
ghosts seemed to me very good 
ghosts; but Sir Henry Irving’s 
fright at them—no. Unless 
moderated since the first night’s 
performance, it is not good. It 
is disagreeable. By its excess 
of hysteria—for which Robes- 
pierre’s ‘peculiar nervous tem- 
perament’ makes no imperative 
demand—it imparts a certain 
feeling of humiliation to those 
who witness it. I make bold to 
say that if after the apparition 
of the fourth or fifth ghost the 
actor uttered not another sound, 
but looked, and puzzled, and 
trembled, and as the spectral 
company converged upon him 
fainted, he would be more like 
Robespierre and ensure a finer 
effect. Another advantage it 
would have, but it is one that 
cannot be mentioned kindly. 

“All this, however, is but 
preliminary to what I am 
dying to say, which now you 
shall hear. 

“Set in the roar and tumult 
that follows after the first scene 
of ‘Robespierre’ is a truly 
beautiful piece of acting. It 
occurs where the Incorruptible, 
being then at home in Duplay’s 
house, where he is ‘the peace- 
loving, unostentatious citizen, 
fond of music and the quiet 
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recreations of the domestic 
hearth,’ sends for the young 
man who has publicly denounced 
him that day before the altar 
of the Supreme Being. He 
will himself examine this young 
man, whom he does not know 
to be his son. The boy (too 
mulishly represented by Mr 
Bellew in this scene) will 
answer no questions. But 
Robespierre soon finds his way 
to the truth, and to the further 
discovery that Olivier’s mother 
is herself in danger of con- 
demnation under a name un- 
known to him. Robespierre 
cannot acknowledge these dis- 
coveries, but, deeply moved, 
he does all that anxiety can do 
to win the young man’s con- 
fidence, as a means of saving 
both mother and son from 
death. I describe the situa- 
tion baldly, but it is known 
by this time to thousands of 
play-goers and tens of thou- 
sands of newspaper readers. 
“Well, of this quiet but deeply 
emotional scene it is to be said 
that ten minutes of it is worth 
hours and nights of Henry 
Irving in magnificent drama. 
But even so is another quiet 
passage with the least in it of 
the emotional: that where 
Robespierre, tranquilly seated 
in the Duplay domestic circle, 
listens so complacently, ‘joins 
in’ with such reverent and 
sweet respect, while his own 
little madrigal of Ophelia is sung 
at the spinet. Mounted as it 
is, there is a deal of delight in 
the play, and a deal of the pain 
that pleases us when it is neither 
too poignant nor too rude. But 
the only genuine bits of acting 
are these. All the rest is mere 
conventional histrionics, more 
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or less glorified; while as to 
these two passages, they are 
as nearly perfect as they can 
be. There we see what Irving 
can do when to himself he does 
justice. And there, again, we 
see how much the stage has 
lost by a most natural but too 
constant preference for great 
Shakespearian parts and the 
like of them for toploftiness. 
That Irving plays most of them 
in a striking way, that in some 
he is admirable, that in none 
can curiosity be withdrawn 
from him even when admira- 
tion will not stir—so much is 
unquestionable. But the great- 
ness he achieves in this way 
falls far short of what he could 
have attained to in what by 
wretched error is considered a 
lower line of business. Garrick 
was more judicious, seeking and 
finding greatness in comedy as 
well as in tragic-grandeur parts ; 
and it may be supposed without 
offence that Garrick had a 
stronger call to the heights of 
his profession than Irving. 
‘Garrick between Comedy and 
Tragedy’ is a picture we are 
all familiar with on canvas or 
in print. Had Irving allowed 
us a similar spectacle on the 
stage, keeping it up to this day, 
how much richer we should be! 
I wonder whether he would 
have cared to win the praise of 
Charles Lamb! Sure am I, the 
while I wonder, that he could 
if he would have earned such 
praise had Lamb been still on 
earth to bestow it. And yet 
he might have risen to Macbeth, 
and Becket, and the rest, all 
the same, though not all the 
time. 

« And now the question which 
I most humbly put is this: 
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What can be done now? Tak- 
ing a great liberty, perhaps, I 
shall answer by expressing a 
deeply felt opinion that the stage 
cannot afford the strain which 
such plays as ‘Robespierre’ 
put upon the chief actor in 
that splendid melodrama. It 
cannot be afforded night after 
night, season after season. It 
is an immense strain, and the 
frequent use of it nowadays 
should be considered profligate 
expenditure. Why not, then, 
have recourse to lighter labours, 
in which the true genius of the 
actor would shine forth as it 
never yet has shone to the full? 


“Had I Mr Pinero’s gifts, I 
should take that consideration 
to heart, hie me where it 
is possible to breathe a better 
than the bedroom air in which 
his Duchesses of Strood and his 
gay Lord Quexes live, and bend 
all my mind to the writing of 
a play that should be for Sir 
Henry Irving what ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ was for Mr Jefferson. 
This the erring father of Mrs 
Tanqueray could do if he gave 
his mind to it, so clever is he, 
so perceptive, so painstaking, 
so much of the true dramatist. 
And would he do so, how much 
better it would be for all con- 
cerned—for the public good, for 
the theatre as an institution, 
for ‘the profession’ it employs, 
and for himself in everything 
and all ways. It is a poor 
mean world, this of the Tan- 
querays and Quexes, for a man 
of Mr Pinero’s mark to waste 
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his gifts upon ; and we thought 
he had given it up when, to our 
discomfiture (is it wrong to wish 
that it might be a little to his 
own ?), he runs back to it and 
does his worst in it. 

“That such plays were ever 
in vogue is no credit to the de- 
clining years of the nineteenth 
century ; but that they are in 
vogue is possibly some excuse 
(though I do not think it is) 
when a dramatist like Mr Pinero 
steps up to show that he is good 
in that genre as in others. But 
the vogue passes; the taste for 
them is satiated; in comes Mr 
Barrie with his innocent, de- 
lightful, and (mark you!) most 
successful ‘ Little Minister,’ and 
we gratefully say, ‘That clears 
the air altogether.’ But no. 
Mr Pinero, grown some years 
older meanwhile, brings back 
the distemper with his ‘Gay 
Lord Quex.’ It is ill done of 
him. In his later mood he is 
for ever reflecting upon the sad 
and sober change that befalls a 
man when he is well past forty 
year. He should further those 
reflections, and consider that a 
certain sobriety in certain ways 
is becoming at that time of life 
and after; that insobriety is 
unbecoming ; and that the pro- 
duction of dramatic works like 
‘The Gay Lord Quex’ is better 
left to young bloods who may 
be supposed capable of being 
ashamed of them when they, 
too, come to forty year. 

“In saying which I feel that 
I am his as well as yours faith- 
fully, 

“CHAS. WINTERLEY.” 
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GERMANY'S INFLUENCE AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 


AT present there are two 
Powers which possess a prepon- 
derant influence at Constanti- 
nople— Germany and Russia. 
The former the Sultan regards 
as his most reliable friend 
amongst the Great Powers of 
Europe, the only one which has 
no interest in appropriating 
any part of his dominions. 
The recent visit of the Em- 
peror William II. to Sultan 
Abdul - Hamid emphatically 
strengthened the bonds of 
friendship between the two sov- 
ereigns. It is a personal sym- 
pathy on the part of the Sultan 
which does not extend to the 
German nation; and what his 
Majesty does for the interests of 
the latter is done solely to please 
the German Emperor and to 
secure his political support. 

Very different is the nature 
of the influence of Russia at 
Constantinople. It is based 
upon fear, not love. It is the 
consciousness that she possesses 
the means, when she wills it, to 
hit hard—nay, even to destroy 
utterly—which is the secret of 
Russian influence at Yildis. In 
this respect, it may at any time 
prove itself to be the most 
potent, but at present, when 
the policy of Russia is not ag- 
gressive towards Turkey, it is 
not so. The Far East, with its 
political complications and its 
financial requirements, is a 


sufficient preoccupation for the 
Government of the Tzar, and it 
is likely to remain so for some 
years, 

There was a time when Tur- 
key could and did look to Eng- 
land and France to ward off 





the blows of Russia, but she can 
do so no longer. She has had 
warnings in many ways and on 
frequent occasions that Eng- 
land cannot be relied upon to 
take her part against Russia— 
in fact, that the British Lion 
would be a passive spectator in 
her future conflicts with the 
Russian Bear. From France, 
now the enthusiastic ally of 
Russia, Turkey can _ expect 
nothing. Austria is apprecia- 
ted as a well-disposed Power— 
inclined to be friendly in its 
volicy, but unable to back up 
that policy by force. Nor can 
she be looked upon as a disin- 
terested friend. She already 
occupies the two former Turk- 
ish provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and her longing 
eyes are known to be turned 
towards Salonica, resolved that 
should that important seaport 
ever change masters, it shall 
become hers. 

Such being the situation, we 
cannot but admire the wisdom 
of Abdul-Hamid in bidding for, 
and his ability in securing, the 
firm friendship of the German 
Emperor. He is quite astute 
enough to realise that Germany 
would not save him from Russia 
if he were engaged in a life-or- 
death struggle with that Power; 
but, for the moment, and as 
long as the contest is only diplo- 
matic, Germany is all he needs. 
In the German Emperor the 
Sultan (who is really his own 
Minister of Foreign Affairs) has 
an enlightened and well -in- 
formed counsellor and an effec- 
tive advocate to plead his cause. 


German officers discipline the 
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Ottoman army, and it will be 
admitted have done so with 
considerable success. What of 
European varnish is visible in 
Turkish Government offices is 
of German make. It is neither 
bright nor effective, but it passes 
muster to proclaim a progres- 
sive tendency. 

When Prince Bismarck first 
received with favour the friendly 
overtures made to him through 
Count MHatzfeldt, he only 
thought of the increased politi- 
cal influence his Government 
would acquire in the Councils 
of Europe, and the positions, 
military and civilian, which he 
could secure for his country- 
men. He did not foresee the 
large part which Germany was 
to be called upon to play in the 
development of Turkey. <A 
friendship which began by be- 
ing Platonic has ceased to be 
so. German financiers have 
been smart enough to see that 
the intimate relations existing 
between their Emperor and 
Sultan Abdul-Hamid might be 
turned to profitable account, 
and they have availed them- 
selves of their opportunities to 
secure all manner of concessions, 
and to enlarge their commercial 
relations with Turkey. Grati- 
fying these natural desires, the 
Sultan has induced German 
capital to embark in extensive 
railway enterprises in Asia 
Minor, and he would fain see 
these enterprises carried farther. 
He is continually urging them 
to complete their railway to 
Bagdad, and he gives them to 
understand that to attain this 
object he will accept any con- 
ditions. In this he shows his 
wisdom. The more German 


capital is engaged in Asia 
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Minor the more Germany be- 
comes interested in the preser- 
vation of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the greater will be her in- 
centive to keep off Russia. 
Unfortunately the absorp- 
tion of capital for industrial 
enterprises at home is so large 
that the pecuniary resources 
available in Germany for invest- 
ment in foreign countries are 
limited, and in consequence full 
advantage cannot be taken of 
the benevolent dispositions of 
the Sultan. Railways in Asia 
Minor, traversing a country 
sparsely populated and poorly 
cultivated, cannot for long years 
to come be expected to prove 
self-supporting ; and, so far, in- 
vestors in them have to rely 
upon the subventions of the 
Turkish Government to obtain 
a modest return of 5 per cent 
interest upon their outlay. 
These subventions have hitherto 
been freely and generously pro- 
mised and paid. But the prac- 
tical German man of business 
realises that, in the state of the 
Turkish Treasury, these sub- 
ventions may be felt to be too 
onerous, and, in any case, cannot 
much exceed their present pro- 
portions. In the railways from 
Haidar Pasha to Angora and 
Eski-Chehir to Koniah, rather 
more than 600 miles, the Ger- 
mans have invested about nine 
millions sterling, and of the 5 
per cent paid upon this capital, 
2 per cent is derived from the 
Turkish Government subven- 
tion. To carry forward the 
railway to Bagdad will neces- 
sitate a further outlay of at 
ieast fifteen millions sterling, and 
a subvention nearly twice as 
great as the amount which is 
at present paid with difficulty. 
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The financial resources of Berlin 
cannot face this increased outlay, 
and the extension of the line, 
so much desired at Yildis, must 
be deferred for the present. 
Meantime theGermanshavevery 
wisely secured the concession to 
Bagdad, thus preventing its 
passing into other hands. 

There are some in England 
who regret the abandonment of 
what was once the traditional 
policy of Great Britain—namely, 
the support of Turkey to pre- 
vent Russia becoming a Mediter- 
ranean Power. This object is 
still certainly as desirable as it 
ever was. But a little reflec- 
tion will convince impartial 
minds that such a policy is no 
longer practicable. The alliance 
between France and Russia has 
modified essentially the situa- 
tion. As long as the neutrality, 
if not the co-operation, of 
France could be counted upon, 
the task of supporting Turkey 
against Russia was compara- 
tively easy; but with France 
espousing the cause of Russia, 
England would have two ene- 
mies to face—France in the 
Mediterranean and Russia in the 
Bosporus. Even in these cir- 
cumstances the naval power of 
England might triumph, and 
would do so ultimately ; for as 
Lord Beaconsfield truly said, 
England is the only Power 
which financially could main- 
tain two or three campaigns. 
The struggle would, however, 
be long, arduous, and costly, 
and, in view of the rickety 
nature of the structure to be 
upheld, the verdict of most 
minds will be that “le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle.” 

At present British influence 
at Constantinople is nil; and 
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this from no fault of our am- 
bassadors. Very naturally the 
just indignation excited in Eng- 
land by the Armenian massacres 
alienated from her the sym- 
pathies of the Sultan; and 
more recent events have in- 
creased the estrangement. The 
part played by the energetic 
British admiral in Crete, which 
led to the withdrawal of the 
Turkish garrisons, and our es- 
pousal of the cause of Prince 
George, added fuel to the fire. 
But these are now all by- 
gones, and there seems no 
probability of a recurrence of 
similar causes of friction be- 
tween English diplomacy and 
Ottoman sensibility. Time will 
gradually efface the irritation in 
the past, and a truthful diplo- 
macy, friendly without being ob- 
sequious, will assist the process. 

The moment is, however, op- 
portune for us to recognise 
the consequences of the Russo- 
French alliance, and to adapt 
our policy, in regard to Turkey, 
to the new circumstances of the 
situation. Let us frankly set 
aside all jealousy of the Ger- 
man influence at Constanti- 
nople. That influence is de- 
veloping, by the construction 
of railways, the material pros- 
perity of Turkey, and opening 
it up to civilisation. In this 
lies the true remedy for the 
deplorable events of recent 
years, and for the misrule and 
poverty of the Ottoman Em- 
pire. It is a highly humani- 
tarian object, and, as such, so 
much deserves the sympathy of 
all, that it matters little by 
whose influence and by what 
means it is attained. Further, 
let us realise that the invest- 
ment of German capital in 
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Asia Minor is an important 
factor in the preservation of 
the Turkish empire —both as 
an obstacle to Russia and as 
giving some hope for the 
amelioration of the economic 
condition of the country itself. 
Germany thus becomes a sen- 
tinel, watchful against attack 
from without and an organiser 
of internal improvements. The 
task already upon the shoulders 
of England for the spread of 
civilisation is sufficiently great 
in other parts of the world, 
that she may well content her- 
self with the humbler réle of 
sympathetic co-operator in the 
work of Germany in Turkey. 
Chance circumstances have 
given Germany an exceptional 
influence with the Sultan, and 
it is undoubtedly advantageous 
for us that she should use that 
influence to the full. 

Politically, the situation of 
Turkey is reassuring. The 
pacific dispositions of the Tzar 
are apparent in his attitude to- 
wards the Sultan. Thanks to 
the readiness which the Russian 
Government has shown to fa- 
cilitate the Turkish Treasury, a 
settlement has been come to of 
the pressing and long-pending 
claims which Russia had in 
connection with the war in- 
demnity ; and this fact, as well 
as the cordial relations existing 
between the two Powers, tend 
to the belief that in the near 
future no serious complications 
are likely to arise between 
Russia and Turkey. The pres- 
ent politital calm is favourable 
to economic development, and 
this desirable result is certainly 
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most likely to be brought about 
under German inspiration. By 
all means let it have full and 
free scope. On political and 
humanitarian considerations, it 
deserves the cordial and un- 
selfish support of England. 
We may resume, in a few 
lines, the grouping of the six 
great Powers in regard to 
Turkey which can be already 
foreseen. On the one hand, 
Russia, never losing sight of, 
although temporarily suspend- 
ing, her traditional policy of 
gravitating towards Constanti- 
nople ; and France, in gratitude 
to the Power which rescued her 
from a depressing isolation, 
supporting Russia with a half- 
hearted enthusiasm. On the 
other hand, Germany espousing 
the cause of Turkey, partly 
from the personal sympathy of 
its Emperor for the Sultan, but 
mainly in virtue of its large 
stake in the preservation of the 
Ottoman Empire; and Eng- 
land, Austria, and Italy co- 
operating with Germany, be- 
cause their interests are equally 
concerned in that preservation. 
It is unnecessary to enlarge 
upon the consequences of such 
a grouping. The moral weight 
of the second group is irresist- 
ible; and although it may not 
now represent a material force 
resolved to defend the object it 
has in view, it is impossible to 
deny that circumstances may 
favour the development of such 
a force in the future. As far at 
least as England is concerned, 
there can be no doubt that her 
true place is that we assign to 
her in the second group. _ 





